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preface. 


TOURING the last six years it has been my good fortune to 
visit a number of countries on both sides of the eastern 
portion of the Hindoo Koosh range of mountains, all of which 
are very little known, and some of which have never before 
been visited by any European. In 1873 I formed one of 
Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to Kashghar, and in the spring of 
the following year crossed the Pamir and visited Sirikol and 
Wakhan. In 1876 I visited Gilgit, Hunza, and part of Yassin, 
and in 1877 was appointed by the Indian Government to 
reside at Gilgit in a political capacity. In 1878 I visited 
Yassin and Chitral, and was only prevented by the outbreak 
of hostilities with Cabul from prolonging my journey. 

In the following notes I have endeavoured, to the best of 
my ability, to record all that I have deemed worthy of general 
interest regarding the countries and their inhabitants, without 
going over ground already trodden by more competent ob- 
servers. In some places I have found it necessary for the 
preservation of the unity of the subject to repeat what has 
already been written by Mr. Shaw, Mr. Drew, Dr. Leitner, 
and others ; but where possible, I have purposely avoided 
doing so. The sketches given of countries I have not person- 
ally visited, as in the case of the countries described in the 
first chapter, are compiled from the accounts of natives of the 
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countries in question, or, as in the account of the Siah Posh 
tribes, from the accounts of persons who have visited their 
country ; the last two years having brought me in contact 
with great numbers of both classes. But I should explain that 
what I have written regarding caste observances, habits, cus- 
toms, and religious ceremonies, should, as a rule, — except, of 
course, where I make special reference to particular places, — 
be understood to be chiefly the habits and observances of 
Gilgit and its immediate neighbourhood, as this is naturally 
the part of the country with which 1 am best acquainted. 

On the other hand, though I have visited Sirikol and 
Wakhan, whose peoples wmuld properly come within the scope 
of a treatise on the Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, I have avoided 
making special mention of them, because 1 can add little or 
nothing to what has already been published about them. 

Apart from political considerations, the countries about 
which I write, possess much of great ethnological interest, 
and recent events make it probable that opportunities for 
further and better organised enquiry will soon be afforded. 

I shall therefore be satisfied if the information I have gathered 
is found, by persons more competent than myself to make 
seientific use of it, to throw light on what has already been 
made public. 

1 would deprecate the application of a severe scientific 
criticism to my endeavours to give an insight into some of 
the languages and their grammatical constructions. The 
difficulty of attaining to an accurate knowledge of a language, 
when one can only learn it from illiterate peasants through 
very poorly-educated interpreters, can be easily understood. 

The plates have been elaborated by my friend Captain 
H. H. Cole, R.E., from rough sketches of my own. 

The spelling of some of the names in the text will be 
found to differ from that used in the survey map. 
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ClIAlTliR I. 

THE INDUS VALLEY, FROM BRITISH TERRITORY TO BOONJT. 

W ITHIN the last half century, war and private adventure 
have contributed so largely to making known the least 
accessible regions of the continent of Asia, that few parts 
remain of which a fair gimeral knowledge clot's not c'xist. 
Certain localities are, howevcT, still sealed to Kuropcian travel- 
lers, and chief among them is the country lying between the' 
35th and 38th parallels of latitude, and thc^ 70th and 76th 
degrees of longitude. Though situated within cNisy niac'h of 
the Punjab, and containing a population fairly numerous for 
its capabilities, — one inch'ed far denser than that of the 
better-known province of Ladakh, — it has hitherto attractcid 
little attention. 

The apparent neeglect has been caused by the almost 
inaccessible nature of the country. In no other part of the 
world, probably, is there to be found such a large number of 
lofty mountains within so confined a space. This immense 
mass of mountain is intersected by numerous deep valU*ys, 
and these, owing to some peculiar geological formation which 
I have not remarked in other parts of the Himalayas, are 
generally narrower at their mouths than higher up. It is not 
unusual to see among them valleys of from 10 to 30 miles in 
length, supporting a population varying from ^00 to 5,000 
souls, with an embouchure so narrow that it is difficult to find 
a pathway beside the torrent which issues between rnerhanging 
rocks. In addition to this, the enormous rush of watt*r during 
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the summer months from numerous and extensive glaciers 
and snow-fields impedes communication. 

Thus aided by nature in preserving their independence, and 
partially isolated from one another, the people of the country 
have formed themselves into a number of separate commu- 
nities which have existed for generations within the same 
narrow limits. Living the same life, and following the same 
customs as their forefathers did hundreds of years ago^ they 
have remained unaffected by the changes that have taken 
place around them, and but slightly moved even by their own 
internal wars. Several valleys exist, into and out of which 
cattle and horses can only pass during two months of the 
year, and in which the continual falling of huge masses of 
rock from the steep mountain sides under the action of frost, 
snow, and sun, frequently sweeps away the harrow and frail 
pathways. 

The roads are of the rudest kind, and necessity has made 
the inhabitants intrepid cragsmen ; they pass with ease over 
places so dangerous that even experienced mountaineers would 
frequently" hesitate to follow them. 

Communication is maintained over the rivers at certain 
points by hanging bridges of plaited birch twigs — a means of 
crossing which tries the steadiest nerves. 

The bridge is formed of nine plaits of twigs, suspended across 
the river at a suitable place where the stream flows between 
precipitous rocks. The plaits are bound together at intervals 
by threes. One triple plait forms the foothold about 5 inches 
wide ; the others form a hand-rail on either side about 2 feet 
above the middle plait, and held apart at intervals by forked 
sticks which have to be straddled over in crossing. There 
is not a nail or piece of rope in the whole structure ; the ends 
are secured round logs of wood held in their places by heaped- 
up rocks. The whole bridge sways about with every gust, 
making it very unpleasant to cross in a high wind ; and when 
the river, as often happens, requires a span of over 300 feet, 
the steadiest nerves feel the trial. As no great strain can be 
put on the twig plaits, there is always a dip in the middle ; 
and when, as not unfrequently happens, one bank is consider- 
ably higher than the other, the difficulty of crossing is greatly 
enhanced by the steep incline. Where there is much traffic, 
these bridges are renewed yearly ; but where little used, they 
are left for two or three years without repair, and become very 
dangerous. Notwithstanding their fragile appearance, they 
are safe enough when renewed yearly, and accidents are few. 
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A good twig bridge will bear ten or twelve persons at once 
with ease. Men accustomed to them cany large and cum- 
brous loads across, and pass and repass each other on them 
without fear ; and accidents by falling from them are unknown. 
I have even known cases of men being carried across a twig 
bridge on the backs of others. Sheep and calves are also 
carried across on men’s shoulders. i . 

The danger of the bridges is nothing compared to that of 
some of the hill paths, where precipitous rocks overhang the 
boiling torrent, and the sole means of progression is by a 
rough log thrown across a chasm, or a rude ladder placed 
against the face of the rock, where a false step or. slip entails 
fatal consequences. Over such places, which many a good 
mountaineer would turn from with a shudder, the inhabitants 
pass with a sangfroid only equalled by the wild goats of their 
own craggy mountains. The old Chinese travellers seem to 
have been much impressed by the rugged character of the 
country. Fah Hian relates : “ Steep crags and precipices 
constantly intercept the way. These mountains are like walls 
of rockj standing up 10,000 feet in height. On looking over 
the edge, the sight becomes confused, and then on advancing, 
the foot loses its hold, and you are lost.” Sung Yun writes : 
“ For a thousand li there are overhanging crags, 10,000 
fathoms high, towering up to the very heavens. Compared 
with this road, the ruggedness of the great pass known as 
the Mang Mun is as nothing, and the eminences of the cele- 
brated Hian mountains (in Honan) are like level country.” 

Besides these difficulties in internal communication, the 
only roads which link the country to the outer world can be 
traversed freely for little more than half the year. 

The. River Indus, which would seem to offer an easy 
channel of communication, is in the upper part of its course 
subject to the same conditions as the smaller streams, and 
in the lower its banks are inhabited by fanatical and warlike 
tribes, whose lawlessness and feuds effectually bar the way to 
traders and travellers. 

The division of the country into a number of small iso- 
lated communities has placed great restrictions on free inter- 
marriage, which have, in some places, been further increased 
by caste observances. Continued intermarriage for many 
generations within a circumscribed area has had a most per- 
nicious and deteriorative effect on the population. 

Eight or nine miles above Derbund, where the River Indus 
enters the Punjab, the traveller leaves British protection and 
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enters the independent territory of Yaghestan — ^literally, the 
rebellious country — a name given to all republican commu- 
nities.^ No natural feature marks the boundary, but the 
difference in the appearance of the country is at once evi- 
dent, — fewer villages, less cultivation, more cultivable ground 
lying idle. The road, though still allowing the passage of 
horses, grows worse as it proceeds ; and the people, though 
retaining the Afghan speech, differ both in appearance and 
clothing from those in British territory. The difference in 
feature, though not very striking at first, becomes more and 
more apparent at each stage, till the Afghan language and 
features imperceptibly disappear and are replaced by a differ- 
ent type. From Derbund to within a few miles of Boonji 
the course of the river, for about 150 miles, lies between two 
continuous and lofty mountain ranges, — the ‘breadth of the 
tract, from watershed to watershed, averaging about 50 
miles throughout its length. Though the general character 
of this tract is rocky and barren, it is intersected by deep 
valleys of great fertility. In spite of the rocky nature of the 
soil, water seems the only thing required to produce crops of 
great richness. Mulberries, peaches, apricots, apples, figs, 
melons, and grapes grow in the most wonderful profusion ; 
while the ground yields year after year without exhaustion 
two crops, one of which is invariably wheat or barley, the 
alternate one being rice, cotton, or millet. This undiminished 
fertility is probably due to the large amount of alluvial depo- 
sit brought down from the mountains with the melting snows, 
and spread over the land by irrigation. The climate is dry 
and wholesome, though the heat in summer, owing to the radia- 
tion from the enormous expanse of bare rock, is oppressive ; 
but the nights are cool and fresh, and above 3,000 feet there is 
a short but sharp season of dry cold, increasing in length and 
intensity with the eleyation. There is no rainfall to speak of, 
it being almost entirely intercepted by the neighbouring lofty 
mountains. These characteristics extend beyond Boonji up 
the Indus Valley to beyond Iskardo, and up the lateral 
valleys to nearly the same altitude. At 5»ooo feet the season 
of intense cold lasts for more than a month, during the whole 
of which time the thermometer remains below freezing 
point ; it then gradually breaks, and the spring which follows 
is exceedingly brief. Hardly have the first cornshoots 
shown themselves well above ground when summer makes itself 
unmistakeably felt. Ear is added to stalk, and fruit succeeds 

* ^ The name is sometimes erroneously applied to the small neighbouring Meerships. 
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blossom, with marvellous rapidity, and by the beginning of 
June harvest has commenced. At this elevation, at the end 
of March the spring crops are not more advanced than they 
are in the south of England at the same season ; by the middle 
of June harvest is over, and the ground is immediately 
planted with rice. The production of two such crops yearly, 
without intermission, from the same ground, testifies to the 
favourable qualities of both soil and climate. 

In the lateral valleys, however, above 6,500 feet the year 
yields only one harvest, as the second crop cannot be sown in 
time to ripen before the winter frosts set in. 

In the Indus Valley, owing to the great heat generated by 
the large expanse of bare rock, a double crop is grown up to 
7,500 feet, if the first be barley. Wheat, which takes longer 
to ripen, will not admit of a second crop being sown on the 
same ground. 

Soon after leaving British territory the mouth of the well- 
known valley of Boneyr is passed, and a few miles beyond it 
the Wahabi colony of Palosa is reached, on the right bank. 
Here is the refuge of Hindustani Mussulman irreconcilables, 
whose avowed object is unceasing war against the Christian 
power of the British Empire. They are regarded with suspi- 
cion and dislike by all their neighbours. 

In preference to the native name of Palosa, they call their 
place Kila Mujahideen, “ the fort of warriors of the faith.” 
They number about 500 men, of whom only eight or ten are 
married. Their whole time is employed in drill, of which, the 
words of command are given in Arabic. Their two forts of 
Garai and Nawa Kali are armed with cannon made of leather, 
which become useless after a few discharges. They subsist 
entirely on contributions from their sympathisers in Hindus- 
tan,.and make no attempt to cultivate the soil. Their neigh- 
bours credit them with the possession of great treasure. The)^ 
yield obedience in all things to a Moulvie from Swat. 

Continuing up the right bank of the river, the village and 
fort of Kamach, with 120 houses, is passed, and 8 miles 
further up the large village and fort of Kabalgram, with 500 
houses. Above Kabalgram a considerable stream, whose 
banks are cultivated by the Chagherzai, Ferozai, Mokhozai, 
and Balole Khel, joins the Indus. The upper portion of the 
valley of this stream is called Poorun. The principal forts 
are Titiwalan, 500 houses, in the Chagherzai country ; and 
Chogah, 1,000 houses, in that of the Mokhozai. The smaller 
villages of Senelah, Sumdooi, Bingalai, and Alooch in Poorun, 
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and Topai and Baikhaneh in the Ferozai country, are fortified. 
It is said that the entire valley can furnish over 20,000 
fighting men ; but the number is probably much exaggerated. 

Seven miles above Kabalgram on the same side, the 
Chakesar stream joins the Indus, and 7 miles from’ its mouth 
are the fort and group of villages of Chakesar, numbering 
about 400 houses. Two miles further up the Indus, on the 
left bank, are the fort and village of Daur, about 100 houses, 
above which the valley makes a bend at right angles to its 
general course, the river flowing from east to west for more 
than 5 miles, instead of from north to south. In the bend 
several small villages are situated. 

At Sarkul the course of the valley is again nearly north 
and south for more than 10 miles, in which space two streams, 
from the extensive valleys of Nundiar and Alai, join the Indus 
on the left bank. These two fertile valleys, which stretch east- 
ward for many miles, support a dense and flourishing population. 
Nundiar can furnish about 8,000 fighting men. Their recog- 
nised leaders are Gufar Khan of Trand and Zuffer Khan of 
Batgram. The principal villages are Takot (fort), 400 houses; 
Batgram (fort), 500 houses; Batkool (fort), 400 houses; 
Giborai, 400 houses; Shingolai, 400 houses; Hilleh (fort), 
220 houses; Piriarai (fort), 200 houses. Besides these, the 
smaller villages Karg, Kotkala, Nilishang, Banda, Gania, and 
Lergram are also fortified. 

The Alai Valley can furnish about 7,000 fighting men, who 
acknowledge Bahadoor Khan of Sakergah and ;Ursulla Khan 
of Pbokal as their chiefs. The principal villages are Sach- 
behar, 300 houses; Karg, 800 houses; Banna (fort), 400 
houses; Bateleh, 300 houses; Pashtai (fort), 300 houses; 
Nogram, 300 houses ; Beorai, 400 houses ; and Rashung, 300 
houses. The smaller villages of Roopganai, Sakergah, Tan- 
dawal, Robat, Bandai, Pookal, and Kanteyr are also protected 
by forts. One branch of the Alai Valley stretches up towards 
the head of the Palus Valley, from which it is separated by a 
low pass. Increase of population and the scarcity of land 
cause the men of Alai to cast longing eyes on the Palus land, 
and disputes are already beginning to arise concerning settlers 
from Alai, who have found their way across the pass. The 
tract on the right bank of the Indus opposite the mouths of 
the Nundiar and Alai valleys is called Sandakai, and contains 
several small villages, of which Daood and Jaba are fortified. 

A few miles above the fort of Shung, where the river makes 
a sudden bend, a large stream, which forks about 6 miles 
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from the main valley, enters the Indus. At the bifurcation 
is the village of Karorah, which marks the junction of the two 
important valleys of Kanra and Ghorbund. Both valleys are 
extremely fertile and productive, and sustain a large popu- 
lation. The northernmost valley, Kanra, is divided into two 
districts. Pirkhana, the upper part of the valley, is inhabited 
entirely by Syuds. Their peaceful habits and the reverence 
due to their descent secure them from attack, and there 
is not a single fort in the district. The principal village 
is Bilkanai, 400 houses. In the lower part of the valley, or 
Kanra proper, the chief villages are Damorai, 400 houses ; 
Bar-Kanra, 300 houses ; Dalai, 500 houses ; and Kooz-Kahra, 
400 houses ; all of which have forts. No road leads out of 
the head of the Kanra Valley. In the Ghorbund Valley the 
chief villages are Kotgai, 300 houses; Kotgai Bazargai, 800 
houses; Aughan, 250 houses ; Derai, 300 houses; Shahtool, 200 
houses; and Ranihal, 200 houses ; all fortified. Between the 
junction of the two valleys and the Indus is Kormung, 320 
houses. The two valleys of Ghorbund and Kanra can to- 
gether furnish between 6,000 and 7,000 fighting men under 
their chief, Fuzl Ahmed Khan of Dalai, his partner in au- 
thority and frequent rival being Lallookeh of Kotgai. 

A good road, much frequented by traders, leads from 
Ghorbund into the Swat Valley, by which Sedoo is reached in 
four days from the Indus. The Gandao Pass has snow on it 
in winter, but never sufficient to close the road. 

The whole of the people on both banks of the Indus, so far, 
with the exception of the fanatics of Palosa, call themselves 
Pathans, and claim to belong originally to Swat ; but .there is a 
considerable difference between them. Those on the right bank 
and in the lateral valleys to the westward are pure Pathans, who 
still maintain close connection with Swat. Those on the left 
bank and in the lateral valleys to the eastward, including th« 
people of the Pukli and Agror Valleys in British territory, 
though speaking Pushtoo, are styled Neemchas, or half-breeds, 
by the pure-blooded Afghans of Yusufzai, who refuse either to 
intermarry or make common cause with them in their local quar- 
rels. They are apparently descended from mixed marriages 
between Afghan settlers from Swat and the original inhabitants, 
whose race individuality has here become merged in the more 
vigorous Afghan type, but is still found untouched a little 
further north. The Neemchas refuse, on their part, to associate 
with the tribes to the northward, and are said to be easily 
distinguishable from pure Afghans by their accent. 
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Above the junction of the Kanra-Ghorbund Valley with the 
Indus, the traveller enters the Kohistan, a name also used 
by the Afghans in the valleys to the westward as far as 
Cabul, to denote the districts inhabited by an older race 
whom they have displaced. 

The Kohistan of the Indus Valley, which is also called 
Shinkari, “the country of the Shins,” by the people themselves, 
is inhabited by what are apparently the remains of a number 
of tribes of cognate race, whose progenitors once inhabited the 
valleys skirting the Punjab, and possibly extended into the 
plain country below. They and the tribes to the north and 
north-west have been hitherto confounded under the name of 
Dards — a name which, practically, has no real signification. 

Notice was first drawn to the Dards in modern times by 
Moorcroft. Later, Vigne, who travelled through Cashmere 
and Baltistan in 1835, made an attempt to reach Gilgit, which 
unfortunately was unsuccessful. It is much to be regretted that 
so observant a traveller did not succeed in entering this 
country while a phase of native rule was existing which has 
since passed away. .Following in his footsteps, Cunningham 
contributed further to our knowledge of these races from 
information gathered in Baltistan in 1846. The part of the 
Indus Valley between Torbela and Boonji still remains 
a sealed book to European travellers. The first to cross 
the Indus at Boonji and penetrate to beyond Gilgit were 
Young and Vans Agnew, two officers of the Bengal Army 
who were employed by Government in 1847 tOireport on the 
north-western frontier of Cashmere territbry. Their report, 
unfortunately, was never made public.^ Nearly twenty years 
later Dr. Leitner reached Gilgit under circumstances of con- 
siderable difficulty, and, after a brief stay of a few days only, 
brought back a mass of interesting information, which has 
been supplemented by Mr. Drew in his valuable work on 
Cashmere. Dr. Leitner was the first to bring into promi- 
nent notice the existence of an Aryan race of great ethnolo- 
gical interest in these remote valleys. His scanty opportu- 
nities, however, have caused him to fall into the error of 
believing that the tribes which he has classed under the name 
of Dard are all of the same race, and he has applied the 
term of Dardistan, a name founded on a misconception, to 
a tract of country inhabited by several races, speaking distinct 

» It is doubtful whether this report was ever presented to Government, and it is be- 
lieved to have been lost at Mooltan when Vans Agnew was murdered, directly after 
his return. 
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languages, who differ considerably amongst themselves. As, 
however, there is no one name which will properly apply to 
the peoples and countries in question, it will be perhaps conve- 
nient to retain the names of Dard and Dardistan when speak- 
ing collectively of the tribes in question and the countries they 
inhabit. 

The first 50 miles of the Kohistan of the Indus Valley 
is inhabited by tribes of cognate race, who still speak a variety 
of dialects and languages. Their distribution seems to show 
that they represent tribes who formerly lived apart, but have 
been forced by circumstances into contiguity. In addition 
to their own languages, Pushtoo is universally spoken, and 
they present the appearance of a decadent race in process of 
absorption by one of greater vigour. The country is somewhat 
poorer and less fertile than that already described. Long in-, 
tervals of barren sand intervene between the patches of culti- 
vation, the villages are smaller, much cultivable land lies idle, 
and all agriculture is of a slovenly description. The men are 
small and clean-limbed, with dark complexions, quick eyes, and 
sharp features. Women are not secluded from the public 
gaze. Men shave their heads in a manner more suggestive of 
Hindoos, and many strange customs still linger amongst them, 
showing that Mahommedan fanaticism is not incompatible 
with ignorance of the Koran. In some of the more inacces- 
sible villages idolatry can hardly yet be said to be extinct. 
Instead of the loose ample garments of the Pathan, the 
men wear tight-fitting clothes, like the natives of Hindustan. 

Some 15 miles above the mouth of the Kanra-Ghorbund 
Valley, on the right bank of the Indus, is the extensive but 
thinly-populated valley of Doobeyr, which extends nearly due 
north for a distance of about 40 miles. Five miles from the 
Indus the village of Ranooliyah, 200 houses, is reached ; 
above this the habitations are scattered broadcast over the 
whole valley, instead of being collected into villages. The 
only village of any size is Jarg, 100 houses, 6 miles aboijp 
Ranooliyah. From the head of the valley a road leads into 
the Swat Valley near Payeteh, and another into Kandia. 
The valley can furnish about 1,500 fighting men, and the 
ground, where cultivable, is said to yield excellent crops. 

On the opposite bank of the Indus and above the mouth 
of the Doobeyr Valley are the neighbouring and rival com- 
munities of Koli and Palus, which are .often spoken of as 
forming a single tribe. They were formerly close allies, but 
a feud, arising out of a dispute concerning some land to which 
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both lay claim, has existed between them for several years 
past. It is seldom that two or three months pass without a 
raid from one side or the other. 

Koli proper consists of three villages — Honinkot or Barkali, 
400 houses, Batangai, 200 houses, and Kirkot or Koozkali, 
100 houses.^ In local feuds the inhabitants of the Kohistan 
villages on the left bank of the Indus, below Koli, side with 
the people of Koli against Palus. Land is scarce in Koli, and 
a considerable number of the people; are forced to support 
themselves by trade. A large settlement of Koli people exists 
in Gilgit, being favoured by ’ certain privileges conferred on 
them by the Cashmere Government, in recognition of services 
performed in the wars which led to the establishment of the 
Dogras in that district. They carry on a large trade as 
.pedlers between the Punjab and Gilgit, whence they occa- 
sionally find .their way into Yassin, Chitral, and the Punjkorah 
Valley, where the ground is chiefly occupied by Kaka Khel 
traders from Peshawur. The Neemchas of the Alai, Nundiar, 
Pukli, and Agror Valleys make common cause with the 
people of Koli. On occasions of great emergency,’ Koli can 
furnish about 3,000 fighting men. 

Within the Koli limits four dialects founded on Sanscrit 
are spoken, in addition to Pushtoo. In the small village of 
Batera, consisting of 1 20 houses, a language peculiar to this 
village only is spoken.* In PAto, Bhimkot, Mahrin, and 
Jamrah, about 300 houses in all, the people speak a dialect 
known as Gowro,® and call themselves Gaward, or Gabare : 
they are sometimes also called Mahrons, from their principal 
village. According to their traditions, they came originally 
from Rflshung in Swat. 

Scattered through the different villages are about 200 
families, who are called Chiliss by their neighbours, but 
Galos by themselves. They have a tradition that their 
home was originally in Boneyr, whence they emigrated to 
Swat to escape being forced to become Mussulmans. Being 
further persecuted, they resolved to stake their all on a battle, 
after which, if defeated, they would consent to embrace the 
religion of Islam. They were defeated, but a certain number 
of them, clinging to their old faith, migrated to the Indus 
Valley. This did not, however, save them from being forced 
later to become Mahommedans, but they no longer form a 

> Many of the villages in this part have a Pushtoo as well as a Dard name. 

^ This I have not yet succeeded in obtaining. 

3 Sec Appendix F. 
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separate community. Like the Gaware, their language is 
founded on Sanscrit.' They are treated with much respect 
by their neighbours, and occupy, as a rule, the be§t land in 
the country. A few of them are found also in Jalkot and in 
Palus on the same bank of the river. In addition to the 
above, a dialect of Shina is spoken by the greater number of 
the people of Koli, who belong to the Shin- race. 

The people of Palus, who are also Shins, inhabit a valley 
of considerable extent, stretching in a south-easterly direction, 
and having easy communication from its head with the Alai 
valley. Land in Palus is plentiful, and much remains unculti- 
vated. As has been already observed, this abundance has for 
some time caused the envy of the more crowded populations 
of Alai and Koli. The population of Palus is much scattered, 
and embraces the inhabitants of all the valleys on the left 
bank of the Indus up to the Shorai nullah, where the bound- 
ary is marked by a solitary olive tree, which is the subject of 
a local legend. The principal village is Jalkot, 400 houses, 
which was formerly jointly tributary to Koli and Palus, 
and has now become a bone of contention between the two 
communities. Palus with its allies can muster about 5,000 
fighting men. 

Nearly opposite to Palus, on the right bank of the Indus, 
is the settlement of Puttun, which, with the group of villages 
in adjoining valleys dependent on it, can muster from 4,000 
to 5,000 fighting men. Puttun is the largest and most 
flourishing place in the Kohistan. The land is noted for fer- 
tility, and the crops raised from it are of great richness. 
Here, again, a too redundant population has caused difficulties 
about land, and has forced a portion to seek a living by trade. 
The valleys of Chilas, Darel, and Tangir are frequented by 
pedlers from Puttun, to whom this portion of the local trade 
has been abandoned by the Koli people. 

A few miles above Puttun, on the right bank, is the little 
settlement of Seo. This, with its outlying villages, the prin- 
cipal of which is Mandraza, can muster 400 fighting men. 

Above Seo, on the same side, is the extensive valley of 
Kandia, running due west and then bending suddenly to the 
north. From the upper part of the valley, roads lead into 
Doobeyr, Bushkar, and Tangir. The population being widely 
scattered, this valley can only furnish some i ,500 fighting men, 
and the villages in it are small. The people are extremely 
poor, and the valley very inaccessible, the road from the 

* See Appendix C. 
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Indus being impracticable for horses. There are no forts in 
Kandia. 

Up to. this point in the Kohistan, the people along the 
right bank of the river — that is to say, those of Bunker, Doo- 
beyr, Puttun, Seo, and Kandia — speak a separate language* 
and call themselves Maiyon. The Afghans apply the name 
of Mair to them. Very little is known of these people, who 
are the poorest of all the Kohistan communities. They com- 
bine against all others, and refuse to intermarry with any but 
their own people and those of Puttun and Jijal, who have, 
of late years only, begun to intermarry with the inhabitants of 
Koli and Palus. They apply the name of Dard to the people 
living on the left bank of the river. This is the only use of 
this term found among all the tribes to which it has been 
applied. Above Kandia, on both banks of the river, and in 
the lateral valleys up to and beyond Boonji, Shina® is the 
only language spoken. 

Following up the course of the river, on the left bank, the 
small communities of Sazin and Herbund are reached. They 
can respectively furnish about 400 and 500 fighting men. 
Between the two is ±he small valley of Shatial, which belongs 
to Sazin. The people of Sazin keep themselves apart from 
all others and refuse to intermarry. They have the reputa- 
tion of being warlike and brave. 

Immediately opposite Sazin, on the right bank, is the fer- 
tile valley of Tangir. The people, like those of Sazin and 
Herbund, are Shins intermixed with Yeshkuns and Krammins. 
They are looked upon as the rightful owners of the soil, but 
the fertility and abundance of the land has attracted Afghans 
from Swat of the Mundi Khel, Akhoond Khel, and Khud- 
doo Khel, and Syuds, who have begun to settle in the valley. 
Of late years, too, the overflow from the redundant populations 
of Koli and Palus has found its way into Tangir, so that now 
the immigrants outnumber the rightful owners of the soil. 
A.bad feeling also exists between Tangir and Sazin on the 
same account. The valley can muster about 1,200 fighting 
men, of whom only one-third are furnished by the three 
villages of Kami, Shekho, and Diemar, the only villages 
in which none of the recent immigrants are found. The prin- 
cipal village in the valley is Kami (fort), 250 houses ; after 
this, the fortified villages of Juglot, Loork, and Diemar. From 
the head of the valley, which is thickly covered with pine 
forest, two roads lead into the Yassin territory, besides the 

] This 1 have not yet succeeded in obtaining. ® Sec Appendix B. 
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road already mentioned leading into Kandia. Another road 
leads into the Swat valley and is a favourite route for traders. , 

Tangir and the neighbouring valley, Darel, are celebrated 
for the number and fine quality of their flocks*and herds. Large 
numbers of sheep are here annually reared for sale to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring valleys. Being somewhat 
straitened for summer pasture, the people of Tangir have long 
been in the habit of driving their flocks across the watershed 
to the Yassin country. In return for permission to graze, they 
pay to the ruler of Yassin a fixed tribute of salt and tobacco 
from each village. Besides this tribute, they give sheep and 
goats in varying numbers as a free gift. These payments have 
led to the Yassin rulers claiming the nominal allegiance of Tan- 
gir ; but they make no attempt to exercise authority in the val- 
ley, which is to all intents and purposes a republican community 
like others in the Kohistan. Any attempt by the Yassin 
rulers to enter Tangir is resisted by force of arms, but the 
connection between the two communities has led to Tangir 
being regarded as the place of refuge for Yassin princes in 
misfortune. The people of Tangir pride themselves on giving 
asylum to all such who claim it, and it is seldom that the 
valley is long without some exiled member of the Khushwakt^ 
family. On such occasions the inhabitants coritribute to his 
support as if he were their legitimate ruler, and if any attempt 
is made to seize him by force, they take up arms for a suffi- 
cient time to secure his safe retreat. Many a deposed ruler 
of Yassin has found a welcome in Tangir, where in the days of 
his power he would have been opposed by force of pms. 
Though Mahommedanism is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, the people of Tangir are more fanatical than any of 
their neighbours, except those of Chilas, owing probably to their 
more intimate relations with Swat. They say of themselves 
that they have been Mussulmans for six generations. They 
marry with Yassin women, but refuse to give daughters in 
return, on account of the slave-selling practised by Yassin 
rulers. 

Six miles above the mouth of the Tangir stream, the Darel 
Valley joins the Indus. Though small, this valley is extremely 
fertile and well populated. From its head, roads lead into 
Tangir, Yassin, Ponyal, and Gilgit. The principal villages are 
Birokot (fort), 800 houses ; Doodookot (fort) 70® houses, 
in the Samangal district ; Manikal(fort), 140 houses ; Rashmal 
(fort), 120 houses, in the Joomeh district ; and Gaiyal (fort), 
500 houses. The whole community, including the dependent 
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valleys of Doodooshal and Kandbari, can muster about 3,000 
fighting men, but the people are neither fanatical nor turbu- 
lent. Since i86o^Darel has paid a yearly tribute to Cashmere 
of four tolas of gold dust ; but no Cashmere officials ever 
enter the country, and the state of the community differs in 
no respect from that of other Kohistan republics. In the 
autumn of 1866 the Cashmere troops invaded Darel in two 
columns, to chastise the people for joining the rulers of 
Chitral and Yassin in an attack upon Gilgit. The only 
resistance met with was at the foot of one of the passes, 
where a breastwork had been erected across the defile. 
After a day’s resistance the Darelis fled, fearing probably to 
be taken in rear by the flanking column, and in the pursuit 
suffered considerably. The whole population fled to the 
mountains, and no further resistance w'as offered. A few of 
the Darel leaders were hung, and after a. brief stay the troops 
returned, not without considerable difficulty owing to an un- 
usually early fall of snow, which caused the loss of over a 
hundred men. Since then Darel has given no trouble to 
Cashmere. The Kandbari Valley is popularly credited with 
great mineral wealth, from which probably it derives its 
name. No mines, however, are now worked there. 

Above Darel is the small community of Hodar, which 
has paid a yearly tribute of two tolas of gold-dust to Cash- 
mere since i860. From the head of the Hodar Valley a road 
leads into the Gilgit Valley. In Hodar there is a small settle- 
ment of Cashmeri refugees, who fled from the severity of the 
Pathan rule about a hundred years ago. 

Above Hodar are the small valleys of Talpin and Gies, 
which support a scanty population. The former is a depend- 
ency of Chilas, but Gies is claimed both by Chilas and Gor, 
betweert which communities disputes have of late become 
frequent in consequence. From the heads of both of these, 
good roads lead into the Gilgit Valley. Continuing up the 
right bank of the Indus, Gor, the last Yaghestan community 
on that bank, is reached, standing on a high plateau two 
miles from the river. Notwithstanding its exposed position 
arid its proximity to Chilas, idolatrous customs have lingered 
in Gor longer than in any other place in Shinkari, and. are 
even now scarcely extinct. Gor can furnish 500 fighting 
men, and in ancient times was always closely connected with 
Gilgit. Since the establishment of the Sikh rule across the 
Indus, Gor has paid to Cashmere a yearly tribute of twelve 
goats, and is bound to furnish one mail from each house for 
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military service in time of war. It also gives three hostages 
for good conduct, who are changed periodically. The people 
of Gor claim to have been Mussulmans for only three genera- 
tions, and are all Soonnees. 

There are three forts in Gor, named Loosonotkot, Doolot- 
kot, and Tunelkot. The people of Gor have always been 
friendly with Chilas. At present Gor is noted in the Kohistan 
for the good quality of the wool it produces. The tradition 
is still preserved of the god Taiban, who was the tutelary deity 
of Gor, and whose worship was continued to a very recent 
date. A rude sculpture of a horse still exists, which is named 
“ Taiban’s horse.” Even now Taiban is invoked occasionally 
as a witness of a solemn covenant. Along the river, at inter- 
vals the whole way from Gor to Seo, are said to be a number 
of ancient rock inscriptions. 

A few miles above Gor the small detached village of 
Thalich forms the extreme limit of Yaghestan, consisting 
only of 1 1 houses : it forms, as Mr. Drew observes, the 
smallest of independent communities. The people of Thalich 
make common cause with those of Chilas, of whom they 
are an offshoot, and are protected by them against more 
powerful enemies. 

Above Herbund, on the left bank, is the large community of 
Chilas, which embraces six valleys. The principal villages are 
Tor, 200 houses; Chilas, 140 houses; Geen, 5 houses; Takk, 
80 houses ; and Booner, 60 houses. Chilas can furnish about 
1,500 fighting men, without counting a number of immi- 
grants from other communities who have lately settled in the 
country. Roads lead from Khaghan in the Hazara country by 
the BabusarPass to the Indus in seven days, and from Shardi 
in the Kishengunga Valley by the Shoto Pass in five days. 
There is also a road from Astor by the Mazenoo Pass, only 
practicable at any time for men on foot, and closed in winter, 
by which Booner is reached in four days. The road up the 
Indus from Chilas is difficult and almost impassable even for 
men on foot. This difficulty of access has given the Chilasis 
a spirit of independence, and a distinctive character among all 
the Kohistan communities. Though but comparatively recent 
converts to Islam, they are bigoted and fanatical beyond all 
other Dards, owing, it is said, to Chilas having been at all times 
a favourite resort of Moollahs from Swat. Being Soonnees, 
every Shiah who falls into their hands is put to death without 
being reserved for the usual alternative of slavery. The whole 
community can muster 3,000 men capable of bearing arms. 
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and have at all times borne a high reputation for bravery. In 
former days, Chilas, with the neighbouring valleys of Darel 
and Gor, owed allegiance to Gilgit, but the Chilasis were 
notorious for the way in which they tyrannised over the whole 
surrounding country, making frequent raids, plundering and 
carrying off men, women, and children into slavery. The 
Cashmere, Kishengunga, Astor, and Gilgit Valleys were fre- 
quently laid under contribution, and they boast of having 
once plundered Iskardo. During the Sikh occupation of 
Cashmere, an expedition was sent against Chilas, but sus- 
tained a disastrous defeat. Permission was granted by the 
British Government, in 1851, to the Maharajah Golab Sing 
to exact reprisals for a successful raid, and two columns 
entered Chilas, — one from Cashmere by the Lolab Valley, 
and one from Astor by the Mazenoo Pass. The Chilas 
fort was taken, and the Chilasis made submission, agreeing 
to pay a yearly tribute of a hundred goats and five tolas 
of gold, and engaging that the fort of Chilas should not 
be re-built. Takk is now the only fortified place in Chilas. 
Since then Chilas has given no trouble to the Cashmere 
Government. Three hostages reside in Cashmere, and are 
changed yearly. Cashmere officials do not, however, visit the 
country, and any attempt to exercise authority would pro- 
bably be resisted. 

The love of music, dancing, and polo, which are so marked 
among all the neighbouring communities, are unknown in 
Chilas ; and ponies, which are common enough elsewhere, are 
scarce. 

The country is bare and treeless. The village of Chilas is 
situated about half a mile from the Indus, on a plain three 
miles in length, and from a mile to a mile and a half in breadth, 
sloping gently down to the river. Booner, though a dependency 
of Chilas, has paid a separate tribute to Cashmere of twelve 
goats and three tolas of gold since 1842. The Chilasis relate 
that in former times a Hindoo Rajah, named Chachai, ruled in 
Chilas over the whole of Shinkan, but that, dying childless, 
his country became divided into republican communities, as at 
present. In later days a disastrous civil war broke out in the 
community between two brothers, B6t and Matchuk, which 
ended in the defeat and expulsion of all the partizans of the 
latter. The Bote are now the most prosperous family in 
Chilas.' Tradition still preserves the name of Naron, a 

• This IS perhaps the origin of the name “ B6te/* applied indiscriminately to all' 
Dards by Cashmere officials. 
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tutelary deity of Chilas whose worship was practised in former 
times. 

. The system of government is the same in all these small 
republics, differs somewhat from what obtains among the 
Afghan^. Each village, according to its size, has a certain num- 
ber of Jushteros, or elders, who are appointed according to the 
general estimation in which they are held for bravery, liberality, 
and eloquence. They receive no benefit from their office, and 
are more the servants than the leaders of those they represent. 
Each village manages its own affairs irrespective of its neigh- 
bours, and it is in the superintendence of these details that the 
Jushteros are mostly occupied. -All matters affecting the 
village are discussed in public. A meeting for this purpose 
is called Stgas. At the Sigas all who please join in the dis- 
cussion, the Jushteros apparently encouraging individuals to 
give their advice, and when the general opinion has thus been 
elicited, the Jushteros announce the decision they have formed; 
At a Sigas of several villages, a single Jushtero is appointed 
by each village at a meeting previously held. At the close 
01 the general discussion, which is open as before, a loud 
whistle is given, after which none but the representative 
Jushteros are allowed to speak. If war with a neighbouring 
valley is determined on, the Jushteros settle the way in which 
those they represent shall take part in it ; but beyond their 
personal influence they have little voice in determining the 
general policy to be pursued. It is for them to decide who 
shall stay at home and who shall take the field, and in the 
innumerable disputes about land their decision is respected ; 
but should the dispute involve men of another village, they are 
expected to do their best for their own townsmen. In more 
serious disputes the whole valley makes common cause against 
its neighbours ; but this does not prevent all the communities 
combining, when threatened by an external foe. Criminal 
offences are not dealt with by the Jushteros, but by the 
Moollahs, who profess to administer the law according to the 
Sharyat; this is, however, set aside in many instances in 
favour of ancient custom, which is very strong in some com- 
munities, and the prompt redress of grievances depends greatly 
on the personal influence of the aggrieved. Murder is regard- 
ed as a personal matter to be avenged by the nearest relative ; 
but should the case be of a veiy wanton nature, and the family 
of the murdered individual have sufficient influence with the 
community, reparation is enforced by general consent. Blood 
feuds are not permitted to last for an indefinite period, as 
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amongst the Afghans, and after a time the parties are brought 
together and made to swear peace on the Koran. The crime 
of murder is rare, and the readiness to spill blood on slight 
occasions so noticeable among the Afghans is unknown. No 
public measure can be carried out except by general agree* 
ment, the details being left for the Jushteros to arrange. 

The communities in the lower part of Shinkari, being more 
exposed to Afghan influence, and having been longer con- 
verted to Mahommedanism, have lost many of their character- 
istic customs ; but the remoter valleys of Chilas, Gor, Darel, 
and in a lesser degree Tangir, are probably little changed from 
what they were two hundred years 'ago. A very singular 
custom exists in these valleys, by which the sexes are kept 
strictly apart during the summer, from May till September. 
The custom is apparently very ancient, and any attempt to 
evade it is punished by fine ; the old women of the family 
being specially charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
the rule is observed. Great difficulty is said to be expe- 
rienced in rearing children in Chilas. The great mortality 
among them is ascribed to the climate, but it is more pro- 
bably due to too close intermarriage. 

Agriculture is left entirely to the women, with the excep- 
tion of ploughing, which demands more strength than they 
can afford. In summer the men spin wool and attend to their 
flocks on the mountain pastures ; but in winter the duty of 
caring for the herds is relegated to the women. 

Slavery is a recognised institution in dll the Shinkari 
•republics — a matter in which they contrast unfavourably with 
the Afghans and Neemchas of the Indus Valley, among whom 
it is unknown. Prisoners taken in war, and the children bom 
of slave parents, form the servile class. 




CHAPTER II. 


GILGIT-HUNZA-NAGER-PONYAL. 

C LOSE above Gor the traveller leaves Yaghestan and 
reaches Cashmere territory. On the left bank is the 
extensive Astor Valley, of which so good a description Ijas 
already been given by Mr. Drew. Twelve miles below the 
point at which the Indus, after a north-westerly course of 
nearly 500 miles, turns between precipitous rocks abruptly to 
the south, is Boonji, the name of which has been converted by 
the Sikhs and Dogras into Bawanji. This was at one time a 
flourishing settlement, and is said to have contained eight 
forts, which would represent a population of between 2,000 and 
3,000 souls. Its prosperity began to decline under the in- 
fluence of the wars undertaken at the beginning of the present 
century by the rulers of Yassin and Chitral, which finally led 
to the Sikh occupation of Gilgit. In 1841 Boonji only con- 
tained 200 houses, and it was then finally ruined by the 
disastrous flood, of which Mr. Drew gives so interesting 
and able an explanation. The water-courses, on which the 
prosperity of such alluvial spots entirely depends, were swept 
away, and the amount of labour and expense necessary for 
their repair are beyond the power of a small village commu- 
nity. The Cashmere Government has lately taken them in 
hand, with a view to encouraging the resettling of the place, 
which at present only contains a colony of convict horse- 
stealers and a small garrison. 

Immediately opposite Boonji is the narrow but fertile Sai 
Valley. Six miles further up, the G^git river falls into the Indus. 
The lower part of the valley of this river, nearly 40 miles in 
length, forms the Gilgit district. Gilgit itself, situated 24 miles 
from the Indus, at an elevation of 4,890 feet, combines the 
advantages of a good climate, a considerable extent of fertile 
land, and a central position, and appears from ancient times 
to have been the seat of a succession of rulers who, to a 
greater or less degree, exercised authority over the surround- 
ing valleys and states. 
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The ancient name of^the place was Sargin. Later, the 
name of Gilit was given to it, and this has been changed to 
Gilgit by the Sikh and Pogra conquerors ; but among the 
inhabitants it is still known as Gilit or Sargin-Gilit. Its iden- 
tity with the Gahalata of ancient Sanscrit literature has been 
suggested.' A few remains still exist of ancient stone build- 
ings, apparently of the same description as the Martund and 
Pandrethan temples in Cashmere. Their presence indicates 
that a considerable amount of wealth and scientific skill must 
once have existed in this remote valley, of which not even the 
tradition has survived. 

The settled population of the Gilgit district, which is very 
mixed, amounts to about 4,500 persons. The language 
spoken is Shina, though the Shins are numerically infenor to 
the rest of the population. The Gilgit ’ pronunciation of 
Shina is supposed to be more refined than the dialects 
spoken in neighbouring valleys, but of late it has received a 
large infusion of Cashmeri, Dogri, Hindustani, and Punjabi 
expressions. The former rulers had the title of Ra, and 
there is reason to suppose that they were at one time Hin- 
doos, but for the last five centuries and a half they have been 
Mahommedans. The names of the Hindoo Ras have been 
lost, with the exception of the last of their number, Shiri Bud- 
dutt. Tradition relates that he was killed by a Mahommedan 
adventurer, who married his daughter and founded a new 
dynasty, since called Trakhand, from a celebrated Ra named 
Trakhan, who reigned about the commencement of the 
.fourteenth century. The previous rulers, of whom Shiri 
Buddutt was the last, were called Shahreis. The present 
Ra of Gil^t, Alidad Khan, belongs properly to the ruling 
family of Nager, but was installed as representative of the 
Trakhane on account of his descent from that family through 
his mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male 
heirs. 

The population must have been at one time at least six 
or seven times as numerous as it is at present. High on the 
mountain sides up to an elevation of 10,000 feet, wherever 
the presence of water and the contour of the hill side permit, 
the ground is terraced and levelled, showing that it was once 
'cultivated ; but marty generations have passed since its culti- 
vation was abandoned. The period of greatest prosperity 
was probably under tbe Shin Ras, whose rule seems to have 
been peaceable and settled. The whole population, from the 

. * McCrindlc’s Ancient India. 
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Ra to his poorest subject, lived*’ entirely by agriculture. 
According to tradition, Shiri Buddutt’s rule extended over 
Chitral, Yassin, Tangir, Darel, ChMas, Gor, Astor, Hunza,. 
Nager, and Haramosh, all of which were probably held by tri-> 
butary princes of the same family. The first decline of pros- 
perity was due apparently to the introduction of Mahom- 
raedanism, by which the Shin kingdom was broken up into a 
number of small independent states, which, from that date, 
commenced to make periodical wars with one another ; but 
the final blow to the prosperity of the country was adminis- 
tered by the establishment of a warlike ruling race in Yassin,- 
three centuries later. 

A glance at the map will show that Gilgit is situated in 
the centre of the most mountainous region of the Hima- 
la^s. Nowhere else in the world, probably, is there to be 
found so great a number of deep valleys and lofty mountains 
in so small a compass. Within a radius of 65 miles from 
Gilgit the survey maps show, amidst innumerable smaller 
peaks, eleven varying from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, seven from 
20,000 to 22,000 feet, six from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, and 
eight from 24,000 to 26,600 feet ; while half of the tract 
thus included still remains to be surveyed. A rival to Everest 
and Kinchinjunga may yet be found among the mountains of 
Kaffiristan. 

From Gilgit, mountain roads radiate into all the surround- 
ing valleys, and it is easy to see how favourable is its posi- 
tion for the establishment of the head-quarters of a confeder- 
acy of small states. The lofty mountains around it, though 
barren and rocky at their bases, are covered with verdure 
higher up ; and everywhere above 7,000 feet are thick fine 
forests, grassy glades, deep glens, and running streams, of 
which a view of the mountains from below gives little promise. 
Here the wild goat (C. Falconeri) roams in great numbers 
almost undisturbed, his chief foes being the snow ounce (/'. 
Uncia^, and the wild dog (C. Rutilans), of which packs are 
sometimes seen. In winter, when forced down to lower ground 
by the snow, a few fall victims to village matchlocks ; but the 
number thus slain is few, as the Dards are not keen hunters. 
Above the forest, where innumerable peaks tower up in their 
panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex (f. Sihiricd) are 
found in great numbers. The solitudes which they share 
with the red bear {U. Isahellinus) and the snow cock {T. 
Himalayanus) are rarely disturbed by the hunter’s voice. 
On the lower and more barren hills, below the forest, are to 
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be found numerous flocl^bf the wild sheep (O. Fig'nei). At 
an elevation of ii,ooo feet, wild onions grow in great profu- 
sion, and to this fact tib range is indebted for its Chinese 
name Tsungling, (The Onion Mountains.) 

The principal difficulty in communication is caused by 
the rivers, which in winter are shrunk to small dimensions, 
but in summer, fed by snow-fields and glaciers of enormous 
extent, become impassable torrents, bringing down tons of 
soil in their turbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in 
gold, especially those flowing from the great Rakiposh Moun- 
tain, and it is probable that a scientific search for minerals 
would be well repaid. The natives believe that the gold is 
generated by the glaciers, because the greatest quantity is 
found in the glacier mud, and there are traditions of small But 
rich veins of earth having been occasionally laid bare ^y 
earthquakes. Gold-washing is only practised in winter, and 
then by none but the poorest and meanest of the population, 
though the quantity found even with the rude ^ apparatus 
employed is sometimes very remunerative. The gold itself 
is of fair quality, the best being of twenty carats. 

Nearly half way between Gilgit and the Indus is the 
Bagrot Valley, which contains several flourishing villages, 
and is capable of supporting a population of 2,000 or 3,000 souls. 
The Bagrot gold-washings are celebrated for the quantity 
and fine quality of the gold they yield, and the- valley contains 
many signs of mineral wealth. It was a favourite summer 
resort of the old Gilgit rulers, and was their last place of 
refuge when hard pressed by external enemies. The Bagrot 
people belong almost entirely to the Shin caste. 

A mile below Gilgit itself the Hunza River joins that of 
Gilgit. Though fordable in winter, this is in summer a deep 
and rapid torrent more than a hundred yards in breadth, bring- 
ing down with it an enormous quantity of soil from the lofty 
mountains it drains. Cashmere jurisdiction extends some 25 
miles up the valley to a point at which the river makes a 
sudden bend from a westerly course to south-south-east. 
As generally happens where these abrupt changes of course 
in a stream are found, the river here flows between perpendi- 
. cular rocks, across the face of which none but the most expert 
cragsmen can find a path. On the occasion of my visit to 
Hunza in 1876 , 1 suddenly found myself confronted with a more 
difficult and dangerous piece of ground than I had ever tra- 
versed in a tolerably large experience of Himala3Fan sport. 
For nearly half a mile it was necessary . to scramble over 
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rocky ledges, sometimes letting c^self down nearly to the 
water’s edge, then ascending 300 or 400 feet above the stream, 
holding on by comers of rock, wording along rocky shelves 
3 or 4 inches wide, and round projecting knobs and comers 
where no four-footed animal less agile than a wild goat could 
find a path. 

Immediately above the bend of the river is the district 
of Chaprot, consisting of the fort and village of that name 
and three other villages. This has always been a fruitful 
source of contention among the rulers of the three states of 
Hunza, Nager, and Gilgit, between which it is situated, prin- 
cipally on account of the fort, which, according to local ideas, 
is impregnable. It is situated in the angle formed by the 
junction of two streams, with high precipitous banks, and can 
therefore only be approached from one side. It has belonged 
in turns to all three states, but at present is garrisoned by 
Cashmere troops. Continuing up the valley to the eastward, 
at about 52 miles from Gilgit, the residences of the rulers of 
the two states of Hunza and Nager are reached, the river 
forming the boundary between the wild two. 

The view of the great Rakiposh Mountain from the north 
side is truly striking. From the water’s edge it rises without 
a break for 19,000 feet to its topmost peak, which is over 
25,000 feet above the sea-level. Its lofty sides, girdled 
with dark pine forest and seamed with glaciers and mers- 
de-glace, some of which reach nearly down to the water’s 
edge, overlook numerous fertile settlements which are nour- 
ished by streams flowing from the great mountain. Above 
the forests extensive fields of snow sparkle and glitter in the 
summer sun, while, overtopping all, great points of granite, on 
whose steep sides the snow can scarce find a resting-place, 
give emphasis and unity to a scene not easily forgotten. 

Above Hunza the course of the river, which rises in the 
Hindoo Koosh, lies entirely in Hunza territory. The people 
of these two states, of whom so little is known, have been 
counted as mere robber tribes, who have brought themselves 
into notice by th«r depredations on the caravans between 
Yarkund and Leh. This is, however, scarcely a just estima- 
tion of them. They are of the same stock as the people of 
Yassin, Ponyal, and the majority of the people of Gilgit and 
the neighbouring valleys. So far from being mere robber 
tribes, they are settled agricultural communities, living under 
rulers who boast of their long unbroken descent from princes 
• of native blood. Hemmed in by lofty mountains, they are 
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proud of the independenc^hey have always maintained, and 
they probably present the spectacle of a race living under 
almost the same conditions now as their forefathers did four- 
teen centuries ago. The rulers are called Thum, and their 
families are descended from twin brothers, Moghlot and Gir- 
kis, who lived about the end of the fifteenth century. General 
Cunningham makes the somewhat natural mistake of con- 
founding Girkis with Kirghiz, .and suggests that the former 
inhabitants of Hunza must have been Dards (?), who have 
since been displaced by the nomads of the Pamir. From 
this he goes on to argue that the rulers of Shigar must also 
be of Kirghiz blood ; and following the same line of argument 
he states that the Astor district must once have belonged to 
the Tibetan race, because the ruling family ^re Makpons. 
He also mentions the Gilgitis as a race of Dardo-Tibetans, 
for which assumption there is no adequate foundation.' 

1 have been told by a Nepaulese gentleman that Thum 
is a Chinese title, meaning Governor, and that it is used 
in a reduplicated form Thum Timm, to signify a Governor 
General.® Its existence in these countries, where its origin 
has been completely lost sight of, is curious and must be 
extremely ancient. 

The rulers of Nager, who are descended from the first- 
named of the two brothers, are called Moghlot^, the present 
Thum being Jaffer Zahid Khan. Though the smaller of 
the two states, Nager has the larger population, owing to the 
greater amount of cultivable ground which its contains. 
The- population is about 10,000 souls. The land where 
cultivable is extremely fertile and bears exceptionably heavy 
crops, and the Nager streams are rich in gold. The country 
is especially famous for its apricots, which are dried and export- 
ed to the Punjab in considerable quantities. Nearly opposite 
Hunza, the Myetsil River, a considerable stream, joins the 
main river from the south-west. The fort of Nager £^nd the 
Thum’s house are on the southern side of this stream, about 
3 miles from the junction, at an elevation of 8,000 feet 
above the sea. Both sides of this valley belong to Nager, 
and it forms the eastern boundary of the state. At the head 
of it is the difficult and dangerous road over the Hispar Pass 
into tke Shigar Valley, which is never used except in cases 
of necessity. When Cashmere authority was temporarily 

> Cunningham’s pages 27, 38, 58, 295. 

s It is perhaps a corruption of the word Tung, which appears in many titles. The 
Chinese Governor of Kashgharia is called Tsung Tung, and the officer who commands 
the troops is .St vied Tung-lung. 
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expelled from Gilgit, between 185 ||and I860, communication 
with Nager was maintained by this road. In the prosperous 
times of the Shin rule, the Thunjs of Nager acknowledged 
the Ras of Gilgit as their feudal superiors, and tradition 
relates that the villages of Nilt, Gulmit, Toll, and Pussunt, 
which now belong to Nager, were given as . dowries to 
different Thums who married daughters of the Trakhan^. 
At the time of the Sikh occupation of Gilgit a very close 
connection existed between the rulers of the two states of 
Gilgit and Nager. Between Hunza and Nager a great rivalry, 
which has frequently resulted in open hostility, has always 
existed, but they are generally ready to combine against an 
external foe. Though possessing a common origin, the 
people of Nager are distinguished for timidity and incapacity 
for war, and no instance is recorded of their being victorious 
over their rivals of Huriza, at whose hands they have suffered 
many disastrous defeats. The people of Nager are Shiahs, 
and slavery does not exist among them. Since 1868 Nager 
has been tributary to Cashmere, to which it makes an annual 
payment of twenty-one tolas of gold and two baskets of 
apricots. 

Between the two states the river flows between perpendi- 
cular banks, 300 feet high and 600 feet apart at the top. 
The banks can only be ascended in a few places, which are 
carefully guarded. 

Huilza, which comprises a considerable extent of terri- 
tory, has an agricultural population of about 6,000 souls. 
North of the great range of peaks- which bisects the 
principality from south-east to north-west the country opens 
out into rolling grass steppes, supporting a scattered pastoral 
population. Here the great wild sheep {O. Polt) roams in 
large herds. This tract is known as Little Goohjal, to dis- 
tinguish it from Wakhan, which, south of the Hindoo Koosh, 
is known as Goohjal proper. 

From the north-east the Shimshal stream, draining the 
valley of that name, brings down a great volume of water 
in summer, and effectually closes all access from the south, 
except to men on foot. The only direct route in summer to 
the Shimshal Valley from the south, is by the high and diffi- 
cult Moork6n Pass, which is only open for two months in 
the year. From the head of the Shimshal Valley a road, only 
passable for men pn foot, leads to Koolanooldi in the Yar- 
kund Valley. It was by this road that attacks on the cara- 
vans were organised. Another route leads by a somqwhat 
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difficult pass on to the S|||pnshal Pamir, from whence a road 
goes to Ujadbai in the SirM)l Valley. On this Pamir dwell 
a nunuber of Kirghiz, who pay tribute to the Thum of Hunza, 
and here the wild yAk (A grunniens) and the kyang 
\E. Hemionus) find their most western limit. The Pamir 
appears to lie north-west and south-east. From its north 
side the Kara Kuchkar Pass leads to Raskum, once a 
flourishing settlement, situated on one of the many branches 
which form the south-western source of the Yarkund River. 
Considerably further to the north-east are the two small 
communities of Pakpooh and Shakshooh, situated on different 
tributary streams. Pakpooh is said to contain about 4,000 
and Shakshooh about 5,000 souls, and they are situated 
respectively at an elevation of about 10,000 and 9,000 feet 
Both pay tribute to the ruler of Hunza. These curious 
people, of whom very little is known, are of Aryan race, and 
are described as being of very fair and ruddy complexion. 
Their language is Chagatai Turki, but, like the Ghalchah 
tribes of Sirikol and the countries north of the Hindoo Koosh 
to the westward, many of them speak Persian also. Dr. Bellew,* 
who met some men of the tribe, speaks of them as being a 
tall, very fair, and handsome race, of a purely Aryan physi- 
ognomy, and describes them as poorly clad, carrying match- 
locks, of timid and subdued demeanour, and very cautious 
of giving any information regarding themselves. He men- 
tions that they spoke Turki to other people, but conversed 
among themselves in a totally different language, v He says 
that they are Mussulmans of the Shiah sect, like the Wakhis 
and Badakhshis, — that is, Maulais. 

Nearly due north of Hunza is the small mountain state 
of Sirikol. The rulers of the two states have ever main- 
tained a close friendship in spite of the mountains which 
separate them. From Girtchah in Goohjal, Tashkurgan is 
reached in eight days. Horses can only travel by the Kilik 
route, which is longer than that by the Kirish Pass ; but the 
rqjtd is excellent and open all the year to both horses and 
camels. For about two months m summer the road by 
MisgSr is impracticable for horses on account of the depth 
of the stream that has to be forded. The route by Riship- 
jerab and Derdee is then used, but men on foot can travel 
by Misgar at all times. Good roads also lead to Lungar 
and Kabr-i-Bosai in Wakhan territory. , 

In Wakhan, Sirikol, and Yarkund, the name of Kunjoot 

' ^ ^ Bellew’s Kashmir arid Kashgkar, 
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is given to Hunza, though this li|tne is not in use among the 
inhabitants themselves, nor among any of the people dwelling 
south of the Hindoo Koosh. The name, according to the 
pronunciation of the inhabitants themselves, is more properly 
Hunzoo. In ancient times it was called Challaj Bultum, a 
name which has now fallen into disuse. 

The ruling family of Hunza is called Ayeshd (heavenly), 
from the following circumstance. The two states of Hunza 
and Nager were formerly one, ruled by a branch of the 
Shahreis, the ruling family of Gilgit, whose seat of government 
was Nager. Tradition relates that Mayroo Khan, apparently 
the first Mahommedan Thum of Nager some 200 years after 
the introduction of the religion of Islamin to Gilgit, married a 
daughter of Trakhan of Gilgit, who bore him twin sons named 
Moghlot and Girkis. From the former the present ruling 
family of Nager is descended. The twins- are said to have 
shown hostility to one another from their birth. Their father, 
seeing this and unable to settle the question of succession, 
divided his state between them, giving to Girkis the north, 
and to Moghlot the south, bank of the river. 

Age did not diminish their enmity, and Girkis, while out 
hunting, was one day killed by an adherent of Moghlot, a 
native of Haramosh, named Mogul Beg, who under pretence 
of a quarrel with Moghlot took service with Girkis, and per- 
suading him to look up at some game on the cliff above him, 
drove an arrow into his throat. Girkis left only a daughter, 
who, according to the custom of the country, became Queen 
or Ganish of Hunza. Her first care was to avenge her 
father’s death. The tradition relates that having sworn to tear 
the murderer’s liver with her teeth, she carried out her vow to 
the letter. Left without a chaperon, she was not long with- 
out getting into a scrape, as young ladies in similar circum- 
stances are apt to do. The young prince Kamal Khan of 
Nager, a younger son of Moghlot, crossed the river by night, 
serenaded her, and won her heart. Night after night the 
lovers met, unknown to the rest of the world, till serious con- 
sequences ensued ; and one fine day it was announced in 
Hunza that, though Providence had not yet provided the 
princess with a husband, it had seen fit to bless her with a 
son. Morals in Hunza are not of the strictest even now, so 
that few questions were asked, and the good people generally 
contented themselves with beating their drums, dancing, 
and the usual festivities proper on the occasion of the birth 
of the prince Chiliss Khan. Kamal Khan seems to have 
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“ behaved badly ” aU throu^, as the above story is concealed 
in Hunza under the fiction that a prince of Shighnan became 
the husband of the princess, but that his name being forgot- 
ten he is known only as Ayesho (Heaven-sent), from which 
the present ruling family of Hunza takes the name. The 
present Thum of Hunza is Ghazan Khan. 

The rivalry of the two brothers has been perpetuated till 

" the present time, and has become almost an article of faith 
between the people, as well as the rulers, of the two states. 
The people of Hunza have a greater reputation for bravery 
than those of Nager, but they are not warlike in the sense 
that the Afghans may be said to be so. Secure in the inac- 
cessibility of their country, they have preyed upon all their 
neighbours without fear of retribution. At the time of the 
insurrection of the seven Khojas in Yarkund in 1847, Shah 
Ghazanfur Khan of Hunza rendered assistance to the 
Chinese in overcoming the rebellion. In recognition of this 
service a jagheer was granted to him close to Yarkund, and 
a brass tablet inscribed with a record of the friendship of 
Hunza towards Pekin, and its reward w'as placed on the 
, gates of the city. A fixed subsidy was paid by the Chinese 
to the Thum of Hunza, who in return gave a nominal alle- 
giance. Under these circumstances, the caravans between 
Yarkund and Leh were regularly plundered in the valley of 
the Yarkund River near Koolanooldi by the Hunza people, 
whilst the Chinese authorities winked at a proceeding 
which they were unable to prevent or punish. The raids 
were organised by the Thum, and looked upon as a* right 
conferred by the proximity of the caravan route. His agents 
in Yarkund sent notice when a rich caravan was about to 
start, and a party was at once despatched by mountain 
paths known only to themselves, to lie in wait for it. Besides 
the plunder carried off, young men were generally seized and 
sold into slavery, which caused Hunza to become the chief 
place of resort for slave-merchants from Badakhshan. The 
last exploit of the kind, and the most successful recorded, 
took place in 1865, when no less than 50 camels and 500 
ponies laden with merchandise were driven from Koolanooldi 
to Hunza by way of Ujadbai without opposition. Kunjooti 
eyes still glisten when they talk of that day, but the establish- 
ment of the firm rule of the Atalik in Kashghar put a stop to 
future proceedings of the kind. On the re-establishment of 
Chinese power in Kashghar in 1878, Ghazan Khan preferred 
a formal request to me that he might revive his ancient right 
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of “ striking the road.” The Na^jer people were never con- 
cerned in these raids. 

With the former rulers of Gilgit the people of Hunza 
seem to have lived on tolerably good terms, rendering them 
a nominal allegiance in the days of their prosperity, but 
asserting their independence as the later Trakhand Ras grew 
weak. The Sikh and Dogra governors found their most 
troublesome enemies in Hunza, against which country they 
never' gained a single success. Hunza raids against Gilgit 
villages were incessant, till in revenge an expedition was 
organised in 1848 by Nuthoo Shah, the first Sikh governor 
of Gilgit. Falling into an ambuscade, Nuthoo Shah and 
Karim Khan, the Ra of Gilgit, were both slain, and their army 
defeated with serious loss. In the beginning of 1865 a 
second attempt was made in alliance with the ruler of Nager, 
whose lukewarmness or treachery caused the expedition to 
fail. In the succeeding year a third attempt was made, but 
the Nager ruler’s treachery was now evident, and while the 
Hunza force looked on from across the river, a skirmish took 
place between the quondam allies, in which the Dogra gov- 
ernor was badly wounded. The unexpected defection of their 
allies and the loss of their leader so disheartened the Dogras 
that the whole force took to flight, and reached Gilgit with 
the loss of only two men. ' Their artillery, which had been at 
first abandoned, was recovered by the presence of mind of one 
of the Dogra officers, who, with a few men, preserved the 
semblance of order in their retreat. The expedition having 
been undertaken without permission from Jummoo, the gov- 
ernor was recalled and his proceedings ignored. 

In 1869 the raids from Hunza were at last put an end to 
by the present Thum consenting to yield allegiance and pay 
a yearly tribute of two horses, two hounds, and twenty ounces 
of gold-dust, which has since been paid regularly. 

The elevation of Hunza is 8,400 feet. It may be de- 
scribed as an elongated crescent with the points towards the 
south, formed by the hills receding from the river. At each 
end is a strong torrent flowing from the glaciers on the peaks, 
which are just visible to the north. The cultivation extends 
about 7 miles in length by in depth. This is terraced 
down to the river, but in parts is broken and undulating. It 
is divided into eight districts, — ^Naraydass, Assanabad, Door- 
kun, Hyderabad, Aliabad, Ganish, Baltit, and Altit. Each 
district has its own fort. Baltit is the Thum’s residence. 
The ground is thickly wooded, and the whole eastern end is 
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covered with orchards of fruit trees. The cultivation is ex- 
tremely good, and fruit of all kinds grows in abundance. 

Mahommedanism sits but loosely on the Hunza people, 
who make no secret of their preference for easy-going tenets. 
Though professing to be Maulais, they are disowned by their 
own Pirs, who refuse to visit the country, and no contributions 
are sent by them to their spiritual chief.. They are great 
wine-drinkers, and are reproached by their neighbours for 
their readiness to eat unorthodox food,* and for the immo- 
rality of their women. Firearms are scarce, and bows and 
arrows are still not quite obsolete. 

The people of Hunza and Nager belong to the caste 
called Yeshkun by the Shins, but amongst themselves known 
ms Boorish. They differ slightly in appearance, the Nager 
people apparently showing an infusion of Tartar blood, 
derived, no doubt, from their Iskardo neighbours. The Hunza 
people, who are a somewhat taller race, have finer features 
and are distinguished for being more deliberate and less 
vivacious in their actions. The language, called Boorishki or 
Boorishaski, is identical in both states ; the Hunza pronun- 
ciation being rather more broad and drawling than that of 
Nager. This language was first published by Dr. Leitner. 
All jtheir songs, however, are in Shina, — a language which is 
supposed to lend itself more readily to poetry, — and Shina 
songs are sung by men who do not understand a word of 
that language. 

Both Thums are still addressed as Soori, as a title of 
respect. This appears to be the same as Sri, an appellation of 
Lakshmi, the Hindoo goddess of wealth, commonly prefixed to 
the names of Hindoo princes in India, to denote their honour and 
prosperity. The Thum’s wives are styled " gdnishf which is 
almost identical with the original Sanscrit word for mother, 
and their sons are called '' gushpoor." In cutting the throat 
of an animal for food, the people of Hunza inake a practice 
of turning it 'towards the Thum’s abode, even when many 
miles distant, instead of in the orthodox direction of Mecca. 

Every village, according to its size, possesses one or more 
forts, sufficient to give shelter to the whole population. These 
are built of sun-dried bricks, with walls 1 5 feet high, and square 
towers at intervals of 20 yards. At night the whole popula- 
tion takes refuge within the walls. Similar forts exist in Gilgit, 
but under Cashmere rule they have fallen into disuse. 

In Hunza there is a tradition preserved of the occurrence 

* Animals not slaughtered according to the manner prescribed by Mahommedan law# 
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at some remote period of a Mongol invasion, but no clue 
exists to the approximate date. It is said to have taken 
place at a period before the separation of Hunza from Nager. 
In more recent times a prince of Nager is related to have 
visited Cashmere to seek assistance from Shah Jehan, which 
was granted, and the prince thereby enabled to expel his 
brother and make himself master of the country. Bernier 
mentions another prince from this neighbourhood, by name 
Bowali Khan, applying in a similar manner for assistance to 
Shah Jehan. This prince appears to have belonged to the 
family of the rulers of Iskardo or Shigar. 

During the rule of Ghazanfur Khan, the father of the 
present Thum of Hunza, Nager was temporarily forced to 
give allegiance to the Hunza ruler, who had secured the 
active alliance of Suleiman Shah, of the Khushwaktd 
family. 

Returning into the Gilgit Valley, 19 miles above Gilgit, 
the Ponyal District is reached. This stretches for some 
22 miles up to the Yassin frontier. Of old an appanage of 
Gilgit, Ponyal became in later times a bone of contention 
between the rulers of Yassin and Gilgit, who each possessed 
it in turn for a time, till it finally came into the pos- 
session of Cashmere in i860. Soomalik, whose name will 
be found in the genealogy of the Gilgit Ras, is said to have 
given Ponyal as a dowry with his daughter to a prince of 
Chitral. At a later date it became an independent republic 
for a time, till a certain Sh6t, a native of Darel, made himself 
Thum of Ponyal, but was shortly afterwards slain by Shah 
Pershah, of the Khushwakte family of Yassin, who established 
his son Booroosh as ruler. The present Ra of Ponyal, 
Akbar Khan, is a descendant of Booroosh, his father haying 
been re-established and confirmed in his possession by the 
Cashmere Government in return for services rendered in the 
wars which finally established the Dogra rule on the right 
bank of the Indus. Cashmere troops garrison Ponyal, and 
grave cases are under the jurisdiction of the Gilgit officials, 
but no revenue is paid either to Cashmere or to Akbar Khan, 
who receives in lieu a fixed subsidy from the Maharajah, in 
consideration of which he is bound to maintain a certain 
number of men to guard the frontier posts in time of peace, and 
to render military service in war. But for this arrangement. 
Cashmere' would hardly have been able to make good its 
footing west of the Indus, and its success in this matter may 
be said to be entirely owing to the father of Akbar Khan. 
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Great enmity exists between the people of Ponyal and those 
of Yassin and Chitral. 

The principal place in Ponyal is Cher/ which has been 
corrupted into Sher by the Dogras. The people are, with few 
exceptions, Yeshkun or Boorish, but the language spoken is 
Shina. In religion they are mostly Maulais, a few Soonnees 
and Shiahs only being found amongst them. Ponyal con- 
tains about 2,000 inhabitants; the men are remarkable for 
their athletic figures. The soil, where cultivable at all, is 
fertile and yields two harvests in the year, but between the 
different patches of cultivation long stretches of sandy plain 
intervene, while at certain places the rocks close in on the 
river, which, for more than half the year, is an impassable tor- 
rent, so that the passage can be easily held by a few against 
superior numbers. In unsettled times guards are posted at 
these places to give the alarm by beacon fires. 

At the western extremity of Ponyal is the fort and village 
of Gahkuch, which is the residence of the Rao Afiat Khan, a 
member of the Boorooshe family, who owns allegiance to Cash- 
mere and receives a yearly subsidy in consideration of his 
holding this frontier post. Gahkuch is a place of some im- 
portance, as it commands the mouth of the Karoomber Valley 
as well as upper part of the main valley. 

Opposite Gahkuch, the Karoomber Valley and river, run- 
ning almost due south from the Hindoo Koosh, .joins the 
main valley. Mr. Drew has described how this valley has 
during the last twenty years alternately belonged; to Yassin 
and .Gilgit. Nothing but extreme timidity or. apathy can 
have induced the Cashmere Durbar to abandon it, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Drew, for it is outside the natural boundary of 
Yassin, and could not have remained a portion of Yassin 
territory had the slightest disposition been evinced to retain 
it by the Dogras. For 25 miles the valley is broad and 
open, beyond that it contracts, and a road branches off 
past the village of Ishkaman or Ishkoman to the foot of the 
Durkot Pass. Continuing up the valley, which bends to the 
eastward, the Hindoo Koosh is crossed into the Oxus Valley 
by the Ishkoman Pass at a height of 12,000 feet. Formerly 
tnis road was a favourite one, but owing to recent physical 
changes it has now fallen into disuse. 

The Karoomber Valley, which contains the ruins, of several 
large villages, now supports only 300 souls. The former in- 
habitants are said to have been exposed to constant forays 

* ^ * Meaning “ an impregnable rock.” 
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from the Wakhis and Sirikolis, but the wars of the Yassin 
rulers since the beginning of the century have been the most 
powerful agent in depopulating the country. The security 
^ven to ^ inhabitants in one way has been accompanied by 
a fresh source of danger to them in another. More than once 
the glacier has temporarily dammed up the stream until suffi- 
cient water has accumulated to burst the barrier and carry 
destruction to the valley below. At Eemit there is a hot 
mineral spring. 


CHAPTER III. 


CASTES-ADMINISTRATION. 

D r. LEITNER and Mr. Prew have already shown that 
the people of Gilgit and some of the adjacent valleys are 
divided into castes, which are governed by strict laws as to 
intermarriage. The distribution of the different castes, as 
shown roughly in the following table, may help to give some 
clue to their different origins : — 


Table showing Distribution of Castes. 
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are found. The Wuzeers are generally, though not always, 
chosen from among the Rono families. They exist in. small 
numbers in Nager, Gilgit, and Ponyal, gradually increasing in 
numbers as one travels westward through Yassin, Mastooch, 
and Chitral, in which places there are said to be altogether 
over 300 families. In Nager and Yassin they call them- 
s,^ves Hara and Haraiyo,* and in Chitral Z'undra, but they 
claim to be all of the same stock. Some exist in Wakhan 
and Sirikol, where they are called Khaibar-khatar ; and in 
Shighnan, where they are called Gaibalik-khatar. Wherever 
they exist they are held in great respect. They have two 
principal traditions concerning their origin, both of which may 
contain a germ of truth. One is that they are descended from 
thrfee brothers, Zoon, Rono, and Harai-, the sons of a certain 
Soomalik who ruled in Mastooch before the establishment of 
the Shahreis line. The other is that they are of Arab blood, 
and descended from Mahommed Hanifa, the son of Ali, the 
Prophet’s son-in-law. Their small numbers, general distribu- 
tion, and the universal estimation in which they are held, are 
evidence in favour of the first assertion, and it is possible that 
they may be descerided from Arabs who settled in the upper 
part of the Chitral Valley at the time of the Arab conquest of 
Badakhshan, at the end of the seventh century. A claim to 
Arab descent is, however, very common among many sections 
of the inhabitants of these valleys, but it seems to rest on no 
real foundation. According to another version they came 
originally from Rajauri, near Poonch, and are descended from 
three brothers, Sirung, Sooroong, and Kunger Piitool. 

In appearance they are generally taller than the other 
inhabitants of the country, with rather high cheek bones, oval 
faces not thickly bearded, and fairly developed features. Some 
of them resemble in feature high-class Rajpoots. The esteem ' 
in which they are held is proved by the fact that they are able 
to give their daughters in marriage to the ruling families, and 
children born of such marriages are qualified to succeed to all 
the honours of the father’s family, and intermarry with other 
nilirtg families. They also give daughters in marriage to 
Syuds> .of whom there are a few scattered about the country, 
but not to the inferior castes. They, however, take daughters 
in marriage from both Shins and Yeshkuns. Children born of 
these unions rank as Ronos, and, if daughters, can, as above 
stated, intermarry with ruling families. The Zundrd of Chitral 
do not refuse their daughters to the Afghans of Dir. Excep- 

* This name recalls the Harojni of the Zendavesta. 
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tional cases exist of Rono women being given to Shins and 
Yeshkuns when through immoral behaviour , they csmnot pro- 
cure husbands of their own class. Rulers of Dard states 
^ve their daughters bom of slaves or concubines to Ronos, 
but not those bom of lawful wives. 

Next to the Ronos, in order of consideration, come the 
Shins, who do' not form the majority of the population any- 
where except in Gor, Chilas, Tangir, the Indus Valley below 
Sazin, and the upper part of the Gilgit Valley above Ponyal, 
and are not found at all in the higher and less fertile parts, till 
one gets further up the Indus Vafley beyond Haramosh. 
Although numerically inferior, they have established their 
language to the . exclusion of others wherever they have 
penetrated, and there can be little doubt that they represent 
ari alien race who at some time established themselves in the 
country by conquest. Amongst the many dialects of Shina 
now spoken, that of Gilgit, wmch was the seat of Shin rule, 
is still considered the most refined, but it is much mixed with 
Boorishki, and of late with Cashmeri owing to an immigra- 
tion of Cashmeris which took place about a hundred years 
ago, at the same time as the formatioh of the Cashmeri 
colony in the Hodar Valley. 

Shins give their daughters to Ronos and Syuds, but can- 
not marry the daughters of Ronos or Syuds in return. In 
the same way they marry Yeshkun women, but do not give 
their daughters to Yeshkuns in return. In the lower part of 
the Indus Valley they give daughters to the Ne^mchas. 
Owing to this system of mixed marriages they are, as Mr. 
Drew has pointed out, very far from being a pure race, and 
it is difficult to fix on any typical personal characteristics. 
The Shins of the Indus Valley below Sazin are small clean- 
limbed men, with dark complexion and eyes, and sharp fea- 
tures, of a type not uncommon in North-Western India. 
Above Sazin and about Gilgit they are of somewhat lighter 
complexion, but they do not show any marked type of feature. 

There is a rare type, which I have only noticed among- 
Shins, which may be characteristic of the race. These are 
small slight men, with thin sharp features, prominent* noses 
and narrow chins. Mr. Drew also notices this type as pre- 
vailing in the side valleys of the Indus near Rondu and 
Iskardo. I am inclined to think, however, that the true Shin 
type is only to be found in' the Indus Valley below Sazin, and 
that this small narrow-chinned race are merely a deteriorated 
type produced by long intermarriage within narrow limits. 
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Thoujgh their traditions as a separate race have long 
passed away, the Shins still look on themselvos a$ the 
aristocracy of the country, and claim to be of a more honour* 
able caste than others, without being able to show any 
foundation for this claim. A Shin considers it a disgrace to 
have to carry a load, and regards hunting and agriculture as 
the only honourable pursuits for a man. They are strictly 
confined td- the Indus Valley and its affluents. 

The Shins who are found in Baltistan do not, however, 
arrogate to themselves any superiority over their Tartar 
neighbours. On the contrary, the position they occupy to- 
wards the Tartars is similar to that of the Yeshkuns in Gilgit 
towards themselves. They are called by the Tartars, con- 
temptuously, “ Brokpas," or highlanders, from their cultivating 
the highest— ^that is, the least fettile — aground. The Baltis 
habitually mention this fact when speaking of the Brokpas or 
Dards of the Iskardo district, but do not try to account 
for it. 

This, together with the difference of estimation in which 
the Shins are held in Gilgit and Iskardo, gives a valuable 
clue to changes which have taken place among the different 
races. It is evident that in Baltistan the Tartars, and not the 
Brokpas, are the last-comers. 

As already mentioned, the part of the Indus Valley from 
below Gor to the Afghan limits near Ghorband is called 
Shinkari, and it is in the lower part of this that the purest 
Shin community is now probably to be found ; but the name 
of Shinkari, which still exists in Pukli, where the population 
is now entirely Afghan, perhaps indicates that the original 
home of the Shins was in that valley. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of the Shins is their feel- 
ing with regard to the cow, to which ]Mr. Drew has already 
directed attention. In spite of their conversion to Mahom- 
medanism, the feeling is still maintained in Nager, Gilgit, 
Astor, and the Indus Valley above Boonji. In the Indus 
Valley below Astor the feeling has died out, but in the 
places mentioned, orthodox Shins will not eat beef, drink 
cow’s milk, or touch a vessel containing it. A sucking calf, 
or any portion'of a dead animal, is especially unclean, so 
that purification is necessary if even the garments should 
chance to touch them. It is not uncominon for a Shin to 
make over his cow and calf to a Yeshkun neighbour, to be re- 
stored to him when the calf is weaned. Shins also regard the 
domestic fowl as unclean, and in districts chiefly inhabited 
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by them, not a single fowl is to be seen. These peculiarities 
are* strictly confined to the Shin caste, and, together with 
other customs which will come under notice presently, afford 
good grounds for supposing that they were a race of Hindoos 
who came from the south, >and, pressing up the Indus Valley, 
established a Hindoo state in these remote regions under the 
crest of the Hindoo Koosh. 

The next in order and the most numerous caste are the 
Yeshkuns, who form the entire population of Hunza, Nager, 
and Ponyal, and nearly all the population of Yassin, besides 
being numerically superior in Gilgit, Sai, Darel, and Astor. 
In Hunza and Nager they do not call themselves Yeshkun, 
but Boorish ; and in Yassin, Woorshik and Boorisho. The lan- 
guage spoken, in slightly varying dialects, in these three states 
is known as Boorishki, Boorishaski, or Woorishki. The term 
“ Khajoona,” applied by the Gilgitis to the language as spoken 
in Nager, is never used in that country, and the old name also 
lingers in Yassin, which is still known as Woorshigoom. 
This language, of which an account is given in Appendix A, 
differs markedly from all languages in the neighbouring val- 
leys. It has, I believe, been pronounced on good authority 
to belong to the Turanian family of languages. 

In the colder climate of Hunza and Yassin, the people of 
this caste have ruddy complexions, and fair and even red 
hair is not bncommon. The Boorish of Nager show a some- 
what different type. Many of them are short, thick-set men, 
with prominent cheek-bones, thick features, and thin beards. 
These charaq,teristics, joined to their unwarlike nature, are 
probably due to an infusion of Tartar blood from Iskardo, 
gained during the time that Nager was subject to the Mak- 
pon ruler of Iskardo. If the Boorish are originally of Turanian 
origin, they have received at some time so large an infusion 
of Aryan blood as to have almost entirely swamped their 
original characteristics. Mr. Drew points out that the re- 
strictions on their intermarriage with the Shins makes them 
the- purer race of the two, and though theSe restrictions are 
not always closely observed, the Yeshkuns of Hunza and 
Nager would have little opportunity for profiting by their non- 
observance,’ so that their dash of Aryan blood must have 
been obtained before the appeau-ance of the Shins. There 
does not appear to be any good foundation for Dr. Leitner’s 
suggestion that the Yeshkuns are probably the product of 
intermarriage between, the Shins<and some aborigipal race. 
Considerable rivalry exists between the Shins and Yeshkuns, 
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even in villages where they have lived side by side for 
generations. * 

Living amoftg them, in varying numbers, are Syuds, 
Krammins, Dorns, Shotos, and Goojurs. All of these occupy 
an inferior position except the Syuds, who relate that they 
first settled in the country in the time of Tamerlane. They, 
are treated with the highest respect, and receive in marriage 
daughters from the ruling families, but without reciprocity, for 
a Syud’s daughter is given only to a Syud. There are none 
in \Hunza, but elsewhere they are scattered through the 
country in small numbers. There is seldom more than one 
Syud’s house in each village. 

The Krammins, who are millers and potters, are most 
numerous in Darel, and do not exist in Hunza or Naget. 
They do not intermarry with any other caste. Their name 
is probably derived from the Persian kamin, “ mean,” though. 
Mr. Shaw, in his paper on “ Stray Aryans in Thibet,” suggests 
that thet name is derived from krum, " work.” 

The Dorns, who are musicians, blacksmiths, and leather- 
workers, are most numerous in Yassin, Nager, and Chilas, in 
which latter place they form a sixth of the population. 

In Nager there is a caste called Shoto, which exists no- 
where else ; they work in leather, and rank below the Dorns, 
who take daughters from them without giving in return. 

Like the low caste of men of India, the men belonging to 
these inferior castes are of very dark complexion, coarse • 
features, and inferior physique. Mr. Drew regards them as 
akin to the low castes of the Punjab, and accounts for their 
presence in these countries by suggesting that they are ‘ 
remnants of a pre-Aryan aboriginal race, who represent the 
earliest inhabitants of these valleys. 1 am more inclined to 
think that, like the Shins, they have come from the south 
to settle in these valleys. It is possible that they accom- 
panied the Shins, or they may have followed them, gradually 
spreading under the protection of the Shin rule. Their 
status is only consistent with the existence of the Hindoo 
religion, which I believe to have been introduced by the 
Shins, and it is worthy of notice that they are not found in 
the upper part of the Chitral Valley. 

In Gilgit itself there are a great number of Cashmeris, 
or, as they are called, Kashiroos, whose forefathers settled in 
the place in the time of Ahmed Shah Abdali, about 1 760 A.D. 
They now form the largest section of the population, and 
the shrewdness 'which forms so distinctive a part of the 
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character of the ordinary Cashmeri, has suffered little by 
transplanting. Some are said to have penetrated into 
Chitral, where they have since become merged in the re- 
gular population. Those in Gilgit are weavers and carpenters, 
and are regarded with some contempt both by Shins and 
Yeshkuns. 

Their distinctive castes^ are Meer, Sheikh, Paiyr, Lon, 
Suniyar (goldsmiths), Dar,"Rawut, But, and^Tatchon (car- 
penters) ; all of which castes are also found in Cashmere. 
They are all tillers of the soil, and the trades at which they 
work occasionally, such as weaving, .are irrespective of caste, 
with the exception of the goldsmiths and carpenters. • They 
intermarry without restriction among themselves, except the 
Tatchon, who give daughters to the other castes, but do not 
receive from them in return. They occasionally give daugh- 
ters to Shins and Yeshkuns without reciprocity. With the 
Krammins and Dorns they do not marry at all. In spite of 
the small estimation in which they are held, they form the 
most thriving and energetic part of the population, while at 
the same time they have lost some of the .worst characteris- 
tics of true Cashmeris. 

In the valleys south of Gilgit, the Goojurs pasture their 
cattle on the high lands, not mKing with the people of the 
country in any way. In Tangir and Darel they are found 
in .great numbers, and they count their herds by thou- 
sands. They attach themselves to no locality, though per- 
haps for a generation the same men frequent qne pasture- 
ground, building rude hovels and making a poor pretence at 
cultivating small patches of ground ; but a very small excuse 
seems to be sufficient to drive them, with their herds, in 
search of fresh pastures. A great number inhabit the upper 
part of the Dir and Swat Valleys, and a few have found their 
way into the Gilgit Valley. They all speak the dialect of 
Punjabi, peculiar to their caste. Like the Syuds, they must 
rank as a class rather than as a caste. 

Vigne, Speaking of the existence of caste in Baltistan, 
remarks that it may perhaps be considered as a proof of the 
Hindoo origin of the natives of that country. Though the 
Baltis have undoubtedly a considerable amount of Aryan 
blood in their veins, they must be classed as a Mongolian 
race ; but the existence of a caste system among them, which 
will ibe mentioned further on, must be ascribed-to Dard, or 
more particularly to Shin, influence ; for it is to be noted that 
the caste distinctions above mentioned are only found in 
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their strictly Hindoo form where the Shin element exists among 
the population. The class distinctions existing in Chitr^ 
are of a totally ' different nature, and the whole evidence 
seems to mark the Shins as having been a Brahminical race, 
who succeeded in imposing their language, and to a great 
extent their customs, on races to which they were numerically 
inferior. 

The system of administration whicl^ existed under the old 
Shin rulers is still maintained by the Cashmere Government 
with slight modifications. The revenues of the Ra were 
derived as follows : From the land, a tax called “ Koodkool ” 
was paid on every crop, in kind, according to the quality of 
the land, which was regularly and apparently not heavily 
assessed. A pastoral tax of a sheep or goat, called “ Ganoni 
mari,” was paid by each household every alternate year. 
This might be commuted- at the will of the payer for the 
sum of two shillings yearly. A tax called “ Nyoori shairi,” 
of four shillings a year, was paid by each water-mill, which 
was, however, exempted from payment the first year after 
construction. For washing gold-dust, in which a considerable 
number of people in certain villages find employment during 
the winter, a fixed tax of fifty-five pounds sterling, called 
“ Ra-i-dillki,” was paid yearly. In the autumn a grape tax, 
called “ Jachai toni, ” was levied in kind on every vine accord- 
ing to its size ; and when the wine-making began, a certain 
number of measures of grape juice, called " RCkhoo,” were 
also paid to the Ra. A money tax of sixteen shillings, called 
“ Gard toloo,” was levied on each marriage, for which the 
bridegroom was liable. Every weaver’s house furnished eight 
yards of cotton cloth to the Ra, which was called “ Buyetcho 
p^tchi.” Silk also, which was produced by nearly every 
household, paid a tax called Chooshi purtai,” which consist- 
ed of as many cocoons as the Charboo could grasp in one 
hand, out of the heap collected by each family. Four villages, 
in which silk was not produced, paid a commutation of one 
fat sheep, valued at eight shillings, which was called “ Choo- 
shi mAri,” per village. 

Besides these, a curious tax, called “ Cha ette god,” was 
paid by the villages of Burmess, Khomer, and Naupoor only, 
which consisted of all, the milk and butter produced by one 
cow from each house in those villages between the Ganoni 
and Chili festivals, — that is, from the middle of May to the end 
of October. These three villages also gave the Ra one 
small kid yearly from each house. This impost was called 
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** Cheloo.” No reason is assigned for the origin of these 
peculiar taxes, which are said to have been instituted by 
Queen Jowari. No Shin ruler would have received cow’s 
milk. Another local tax, called “ Sat6gi,” was paid by the 
village of Bagrot. This origjinated , in a visit paid by 
Habbi Khan when a boy, during the reign of his mother 
Jowari, on which occasion the village community made him 
a grant of a piece of land. It was, however, found inconvenient 
to cultivate it under the same system as the other crown 
lands, so it was, shortly afterwards, resumed by the village, 
on an agreement to pay a tax of thirteen taraks of wheat, 
equal to five and a half quarters, yearly. 

Every trader who entered the country paid a duty, 
“ Masool,” of one roll of cloth out of each load, or two per 
cent, of live-stock, or the equivalent in other goods. At the 
time of sheep-slaughtering at the winter solstice, one hind 
quarter was furnished by each house, out of which a certain 
numbfer went to each of the minor officials, and the head and 
hind quarters of all game killed was the perquisite of the Ra. 

Money payments were made in gold-dust, which is still 
largely used as a circulating medium. ' An amount of the 
value of eight shillings is called “ Baghaloo.’’ 

The Yerfah, or Ra’s steward, was responsible for the col- 
lection of the land revenue ; but special men called “ Burro ” 
were appointed to collect the other dues. 

In addition to these sources of revenue, the Ra owned 
tracts of land in each of the larger villages, the qultivation of 
which was managed by the Yerfah. In each of the villages 
a certain number of families called “ Wair^tche ” were re- 
sponsible for the ploughing, sowing, and irrigation of the Ra’s 
lands under the management of the Yerfah, in. return for 
which they were exempt from all other payments. The har- 
vesting and winnowing were done by the whole village, who 
combined on certain days for the purpose. The “ Wair6tch4 ” 
of Gilgit, who numbered twenty families as against six or 
seven in other villages, were also bound to furnish a load of 
wood from each family daily during the winter, for the use of 
the Ra’s household, and one load of torchwood a year. Cer- 
tain families in Gilgit also held the hereditary office of cooks 
to the Ra, for which they were exempt from all taxes. There 
are still four families who claim that their ancestors cooked 
for ^ Shiri Buddutt, and who take no part in the Taleni 
festival, which celebrates his death, but shut themselves up 
in their houses, and regard it as a time of niouming. These 
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are apart from several other families of hereditary cooks to 
the later rulers, who still render service to the present Ra of 
Gilgit 

The country was divided into districts, for each of which 
a Wuzeer was responsible. Wuzeers were obliged to be of 
good family, and are still chosen only from the three principal 
castes, viz., Rono, Shin, or Yeshkun. The office was not 
hereditary, but was held for life. On the appointix^ent of a 
Wuzeer, three pieces of land were taken from among the 
peasants’ holdings, and assigned to him in addition to his 
own family possessions. Four families were appointed to 
manage the whole cultivation of his land and furnish him 
with one household servant,,- in return for which they were 
exempt from all dues of personal service to the Ra. The 
Wuzeer was responsible for the peace and welfare of his dis- 
trict, and for leading the men of it in war. When the popu- 
lation was called to arms, the Wuzeer had the right of releas- 
ing one man in each fortified, village from military service, in 
return for which he received from the man so released two 
“baghaloos” of gold-dust on the return of the army. If, how- 
ever, the expedition returned without having fought, only half 
the fee was paid. On the occasion of a marriage taking place, 
a cake of leavened bread was sent to the Wuzeer of the dis- 
trict by the father of the bride. ' 

In each village was a “ Tarangfah ” appointed by the Ra, 
who acted under the orders of the Wuzeer within his own 
limits. In time of war he had the right to release three men 
of his village from military service, from whom he received the 
same dues as the Wuzeer. He also received a fee of three 
shillings on each marriage taking place in his village, and had 
three families assigned tO him for service, who were ex- 
empt from all other tax or service. He further received six- 
teen yards of cotton cloth yearly from the village weavers, . 
and was especially charged wijh the management and preserv- 
ation of the irrigation arrangements. 

The dues paid to all officials are called “ Luspik.” 

Next in rank to the Tarangfah, but with totally different 
duties, came the Yerfah, who had charge of all the private 
lands of the Ra, to whom he filled the office of steward. He 
was responsible for everything connected with the cultiva- 
tion of the Ra’s lands in each district, and received six 
kharwars of grain out of each crop. As Impik, four 
families in Gilgit, and one in each outlying village in which 
the Ra owned land, were assigned to him, whose duty it was 
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to furnish him each with a yoke of oxen for ploughing 
his own lands. This service he could commute if he pleased 
for one baghaloo of gold for each yoke of oxen. He was 
also responsible for the collection of the “ Koodkool ” tax, 
but no authority could be exercised over him by the, Wqzeers 
.or Tarangfahs. 

Next to the Tarangfah among the district officials was the 
Charboo, who acted as an assistant to the Tarangfah in 
each village. His luspik consisted in exemption from all 
taxes, and two of the ruler’s fees on marriage a year ; it being 
part of his duty to collect the “ Card toloo” tax. He also 
received a certain amount of the meat tribute. To help him 
in his work he was allowed four men called “ Zeytoo,” who 
only served for a year as peons to the Charboo, and were 
paid by an impost of 1 2 lbs. of grain from each house, which 
was divided among them. 

Dr. Leitner suggests that these names of officials are of 
Tartar origin. None of them now exist in Baltistan except 
Wuzeer and Trangpah (Tarangfah). If it be the case that 
they are originally Tartar titles, it may be taken as a proof of 
the influence which the Iskardo rulers once exercised in 
Dardistan. ' 

Justice was administered by the Wuzeers in their own 
districts. Cases which principally arose out of disputes about 
land were generally settled by a fine of cattle, sheep, or 
gold-dust. Any case involving a larger fine than one bagha- 
loo of gold-dust was heard by the Ra. Serious,; crimes, such 
as murder or treason, were punished by the destruction of 
the whole family of the offender. His house was razed to 
the ground, and his relations reduced to slavery, and sold 
or distributed according to the will of the Ra. 

The dues above mentioned are still paid, some of them 
to the Cashmere Government, and some to the present Ra 
of Gilgit. 

The same system exists in Hunza and Nager, and in 
some respects in Wakhan. The following measures are in 
common use ; in some cases they differ only in name, in 
others they differ slightly in amount : — 


Dry measure. 


\ haiy = 2^lbs: English 
6 haiy = i kot . . . . . ’ . 

I heejootee = 3 double handfuls, about 2 lbs. . 
8 heejootee = i heechok . . . 


Shina. 

Boorish. 
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Gold-dust measure: 

2 surkhoo = i rut. 

2 ruts = I baghaloo (Shina), or Khur (Boorish). 

2 baghaloo = i toloo (Shina), or Bai (Boorish). 

The hollow formed between the thumb and the back of the hand, placed 
palm downwards with the fingers S:tended, was the old measure of a Ba- 
ghaloo. 

Land measure, 

1 chookili = the amount it takes 6 kots of wheat to sow. 

2 chookili = I chooni. 

2 chooni = 1 makhmi. 

Long measure, 

A span is called Ditt (Shina), or Tishti (Boorish). 

2 spans = I hutt (Shina), or khash (Boorish). 



CHAPTER IV. 

BALTISTAN— THE BROKPAS. 

A -SURVEY of the Dard tribes of the Indus Valley would, 
not be complete without a brief e xcursion intn 
Returning to the Indus Valley, the ^Tmall HUtrirf nf 
mosh above Boonji calls for little remark. The inhabitants are 
pnrTcipally Yeshkuns, and speak the Gilgiti dialect of Shina. 
Above Haramosh a complete change takes place in the 
population, which thence upwards is almost entirely Balti, — 
that is, of Tartar blood,— and the language spoHen is a dialect 
of Thibetan. Dwelling among the Baltis, in small numbers 
in the Rondu and Iskardo districts, and in a larger proportion 
in Khurmang and Himbaps,^ are, as is shown in the accom- 
panying table. Shins, Yeshkuns, and Dorns who speak Shina. 



Rono. 

Shin (Rom). 

Yeshkun. 

Dom. 

Balti. 

Haramosh 

None 

8 per cent. 

S4 per cent. 

8 per ‘cent. 

None. 

Rondu . 1 

None 

I » 

12 

3> 

i '5 >3 

85 *5 percent. 

Iskardo .... 

None 

6*5 „ 

1*5 

ii 

A few houses 

92 „ 

Khurmang. 

None 

23 ,» 

12 

ff 

5 per cent. 

60 „ 

Himbaps .... 

None 

52 »» 

13 

n 

I 

34 


But it must be noted that the dialect of Shina spoken in 
Rondu* and Iskardo is the Astori, while in the Khurmang 
and Himbaps districts that of Chilas-Darel is in use. These 
people hold a position in the community inferior to that of 
the Baltis, who call them Brol^ as, “ hi ghlander s.” from the 
circumstance of their cultivating the higlier and less fertile 
ground in the lateral valleys and on the mountain sides, while 
the lower — that is, the best— ground is in the hands of Balti§. 
Mr. Drew, who overlooked this fact, accounts for the name 

* * The district drained by the Shingo River is included in the Khurmang district, 

and is chiefly inhabited by BroJ^pas. Himbaps is the name given by the Baltis to th& 
Dras district, which by the Brokpas is called Hoomuss. 

* The village of Doro is the only one in the Rondu district in which the Gilgit 
dialect of Shina is spoken. ^ 
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and their presence in Baltistan by suggesting that they came ' 
over the passes from Nager and settled amon& the Baltis;^ 
but there ard no Shins in Nager,. nor is the Snina language 
spoken there. The account given of themselves by the Brok- 
pas is no doubt the true one, .About the beginning or'middle 
of the seventeenth century the Makpon* ruler of Iskardo was 
Ahmed Shah, who had four sons. The eldest of these 
succeeded him as Prince of Iskardo, and by the aid of his 
, brothers Subdued the country to the westward as far as Chitral, 
The ' three yminger brothers, were eventually established in 
Khyrmang, Rohdu, and Astor, and founded the families which 
ruled ip those places with more or less independence till the 
conquest of the country by the Dogras. The Brokpas say 
that in the course of the different warlike expeditions of the 
four brothers, they were carried off from their own countries, 
Astor and Chilas, and forcibly settled in the places in which we 
now find them. This is borne out, not only by different dialects 
of Shina spoken among them, but by the fact that no Brokpas 
are to be found in Shigar and Khapalor, the princes of which 
places do not belong to the Makpon family. Had they found 
their way into Baltistan by the route suggested by Mr. Drew, 
Shigar is the district in which they would now be most 
numerous. 

Towards the Brokpas the Baltis occupy the same position 
of a superior and privileged class, as the Shins occupy towards 
the Yeshkuns elsewhere. Notwithstanding their inferior posi- 
tion, the Brokpas maintain their caste system among them- 
selves. The distinctive term of Shin is rarely used, probably 
on account of the terms Shine and Shinalok being applied 
indiscriminately to all classes of Brokpas by the Baltis. The 
name by which the Shins of Baltistan prefer to call themselves 
is Rom, which must not cause them to be confused with the 
Rono caste previously mentioned. They acknowledge them- 
selves to belong to the Shin caste of Gilgit, Astor, &c., but 
divide themselves into four sub-castes — 

I. Sharsing, 3. Doro, 

a. Gaboor, 4. Yoodey, 

—who intermarry freely and are in all respects equal amongst 
themselves. This probably represents a state of things which 
once existed in the Shin countries further west. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the term Rom is the one applied to them- 

' Drew’s yummoo and Cashmere^ page 433. 

^ Makpon is the family name of the princes of Iskardo, Rondu, Astor, and Khur- 
mang. 
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selves by our English gipsies ; it would be curious if any 
connection could be traced between them and the Shins. 

The Roms refuse to intermarry with the Yeshkuns, who, 
in Khurmangand Himbaps, are also called Broosha. This 
is almost the same name as that by which the Yeshkun caste 
still call' rtiemselves, as already mentioned, in Hunza and 
Nager. 

Greatly as the Baltis differ in physical appearance from 
the Dards, they differ equally from their brethren the Ladakh 
Tartars^ Mr. Drew notices this, and ascribes their thicker 
> beards, better-cut features, and taller stature, to the fact of 
i their being Mahommedans and to climatic influences.’ But a 
! difference of religion could scarcely produce such physical 
ichanges, and modifications of feature caused by the influence 
of local circumstances must require a great number of gene- 
Tations to show any marked result. The difference is un- 
doubtedly due to their having been Aryanised by a mixture of 
Dard blood. It requires but a very superficial observation to 
see that the Baltis are a mixed race possessing no distinctive 
type of their own. I have seen Baltis who in personal appear- 
ance could not be distinguished from Dards, while others only 
require a pigtail and a sheepskin coat to pass for Ladakhis, 
and Mr. Drew has remarked the same fact : — 

“ In one or two higher valleys of Baltistan I have noticed a differ- 
ence in the people, as compared with the ordinary Balti, which may 
perhaps be due to some admixture of Dard blood, although the fact 
IS not noticed or known by the people themselves. Thps, at Pakora in 
Braidu, the men were much better-looking than the ordinary Baltis j they 
bad well-shaped features and a manly bearing. I noted this at a 
tinic when I knew less about the Dards than afterwards ; now it seems 
to me likely that some of that race came over the difficult passes from 
Nager and made a settlement among the Baltis. Again, in the Turmik 
Valley many villagers, have a high and broad forehead and hooked nose, 
though they call themselves Balti. I have little doubt that here, top, is 
Dard blood, the inimigrating Dards having become absorbed into the 
community of Baltis, but still making a mark.''® 

The Baltis of Shigar generally, and the higher classes of 
Baltis everywhere, show the greatest amount of Aryan blood 
in their features. Cunningham says the Shigar Baltis show 
the greatest amount of Kirghiz blood, and are much shorter 
than those of Iskardo ; he was probably referring to the people 
of the upper part of the Shigar Valley, who show less Aryan 
blood than their neighbours. Strongly-marked Dard features 
among the Baltis are invariably coupled with inferior musc^flar 

, * Drew’s Jiimmoo and Cashmere, page 356. * Ibid, page 433. 
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devdopment — a point in which the ordinary Ladakh Tartar 
will compare favourably with any race. 

I quite agree with Mr. Drew as to the means by which 
the Baltistan Tartars have improved their not very classical 
features, but I should strongly doubt Shin immigrants inter* 
manwin^ willingly with them ; considering the cast^ prejudices 
which still exist among the Shins further west, they are not 
likely to have consented to free intermarriage till they had 
been reduced to the position of a conquered race. 

The actual facts tend to show that at some period a wave 
of Tartar conquest flowed down the Indus Valley from the 
eastward, absorbing an Aryan race who were the prior ocfcu- 
pants, and was not checked till it reached Rondu. Both in 
Iskardo and Rondu the tradition survives that the former 
inhabitants of the country were Dards, or, as the Baltis call 
them, “ Bloyil,” the name they now apply to the people of 
Gilgit, Astor, &c. It is said that when the Makpons first came 
to Baltistan the country was under Bloyil rulers; but that 
Tartars had already begun to settle there. The Brokpas are 
universally recognised as recent arrivals, and not ' as the 
descendants of the former inhabitants. The result of this 
mixture of Aryan and Mongolian blood is decidedly good. 
Without losing the patient, industrious habits of the Tartar, 
the Balti has acquired a keener intelligence and a more enter- 
prising spirit,' which qualities, though latent in the Dard, are 
of little benefit to him owing to his want of energy and dislike 
of steady work. 

No more flourishing community is to be found in the 
North-Western Himalayas than that of Baltistan. Wherever 
there is water, the hill sides are terraced and cultivated with 
the greatest care, but the increasing population is overflowing 
its limits, and bids fair, under the protection of Cashmere rule, to 
extend itself into districts hitherto considered exclusively Dard. 

Intermarriage between the Brokpas and Baltis, though 
practised, is not common. The children are called according 
to the father’s race, but the two races live alongside each 
other with little intermixing. Nevertheless it is evident that 
the Baltis have at some time been strongly influencedJjjLPafdr 
customs. It is not my intention to enter into any detailed 
a'Cctmht of the Baltis, but a brief acquaintance with them is 
suflicient to show that they are far more deeply imbued with 
D»d customs than casual intermarriage with the present 
BqPkpas would account for. 

^ Drew’s Jummoo and Cashmere t pages 357-8. 
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Amongst other peculiarities, they have adopted, caste dis- 
tinctions which are unknown among Ladakh Tartars. The 
Balti castes are — 

1. Wuzecr. 4- Plamopa. 

2. Riboo Trakchos. 5 - Mon. 

3. Shall Trakchos. 

The Wuzeer caste is kgain divided into twelve sub-castes, 
who intermarry on equal terms. They are — if jr 

1. WuIHpa. j 7 . Boropa. 

2. Aphatpa. j 8. Shagirpa. 

3. Yoostrumpa. 9. Mooradpa. 

4. Kanapa. lo. Shatooseupa. 

5. Isgownpapa. ii. Guchapa. 

6. Koorsoopa. 12. Chukutpa.. 

As mentioned by Mr. Drew, the Wuzeer caste shows the 
largest admission of Dard blood. It is a matter for specula- 
tion whether this is the cause or the effect of the superior 
position they hold. They take daughters from the caste next 
below them, but do not give daughters in return. The next 
three castes intermarry on equal terms, but the Riboo Trak- 
chos rank highest. The Plamopa are the most numerous, 
and form the great body of the population. The Mons are 
musicians, and answer in every respect to the Dorns of 
Gilgit. They do not intermarry with the other castes, who 
do not even take daughters from them, and theyare held in 
small estimation. 

It is naturally a matter of great Interest to know what 
v^as the Aryan race that preceded the Tartars in Baltistan, 
and a clue may still be found. In the Indus Valley above 
Khurmang, Mr. Drew gives the names of ten villages of 
Buddhist Dards. I have not had an opportunity of visiting 
these villages, and most of the information I have concerning 
them is gathered from- Mr. Drew’s work and from Mr. Shaw’s 
paper. ‘ From the specimens of their language given by 
Messrs. Drew and Shaw, it is evident that they speak a dia- 
lect of Shina, which, however, differs so much from that 
spoken by the Baltistan Brokpas, that the latter are obliged 
to use the Balti language in conversing with them. 

The following extracts from Mr. Shaw’s paper will show 
i the chief points of interest concerning them as compared 
■ with other Dard communities : — 

“ While isolated among strangers they have preserved themselves 


‘ Slray Aryans in Thibet, Journal ^ Ben. Asiat. Socy.y 1878. 
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I^ith a caste-like feeling from amaWmating with them^ and seem to 
. have only recently and very superficially accepted the religious beliefs 
of their neighbours. The greater part of the tribe is thus nominally 
Buddhist^ while two or three of their north-western villages bordering 
on Baltistan have become IViussalinan.^^ 

* * * * * « 

" Foremost among their tenets is the abhorrence of the cow. This 
is an essentially Dard peculiarity, though not universal among them. 
Unlj^ce Hindus, they consider that animal's touch contamination, and 
thbujfh they are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, they scarcely 
handle them at all. Calves they seem to hold aloof from still more. 
I'hey use a forked stick to put them to, or remove them from, the 
mother. They will not drink cow's milk (or touch any of its products 
in any form) ; and it is only recently that they have overcome their re- 
pugnance, to using shoes made of the skin of the animal they so 
contemn. When asked whether their abstaining from drinking the 
milk and eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence such as that of the 
Hindus, they say that their feeling is quite the reverse. The cow is 
looked upon as bad, not good, and if one of them drank its milk, they 
would not admit him into their houses.” 

^ He 4c ♦ 

"Thus, although the Brokpas of Dah-Hanu are nominally Buddhists, 
yet their real worship is that of local spirits or demons, like the Lha-mo 
(goddess) of Dah. Her name is Shiring-mo.^ A certain family in the 
village supplies the hereditary officiating priest. Tins person has to 
purify himself for the annual ceremony by washings and fastings for 
the space of seven days, during which he sits apart, not even members 
of his own family being allowed to approach him, although they are 
compelled during the same period to abstain from onions, salt, chang (a 
sort of beer), and other unholy food. At the end of this period he goes 
up alone, on to the rocky point before mentioned, above the village, and 
after worshipping in the name of the community the deity who dwells 
there in a small cairn, he renews the branches of the " Shukpa” {yum- 
perus excelsd) which were placed there the previous year, the old 
branches being carefully stowed away under a rock and covered up 
with stones.” 

4c He 4c 4c 4c * 

" In each house the fireplace consists of three upright stones, of which 
the one at the back of the hearth is the largest, inches or % feet in 
height. On this stone they place an offering for the Lha-mo from every 
dish cooked there, before they eat of it. They also place there the 
first-fruits of the harvest. Such is their household worship. 

"Besides this spirit- worship, which is their tribal religion, they have 
a superficial coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cycles, — 
that is, forty or fifty years ago, — after a war between Shigar aiid Ladakh, 
when their country was occupied by the Ladakh army, the Lamas con- 
verted them. The head Lama at the monastery of Skirbuchan, further 
up the river, told me, however, that it was only some twelve or fifteen 
yeais ago that the Brokpas were converted by Lamas from his monas- 

* The Shiri in this name is worthy of note. 
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teiy, who went on begging tours amongst them. But this may have 
been a mere revival. At any rate^ there is a remarkable absence in the 
Dah-Hanu country of those Buddhist monuments (long stone dykes 
covered with inscriptions, and tall structures surmounted by obelisks 
and containing relics, called respectively Man6 and Chorten), which form 
such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in the villages of Thibet.^' 

^ :|c ^ Hh 

Mr. Drew, who has given a most interesting short account of these 
Brokpas in his ^Jummoo and Kashmir^ is, I tnink, mistaken in ,sup- 
posing that they have no caste as the other Dards have. I have "iieard 
of at least three caste-like divisions, which we may call those of priests, 
cultivators, and artizans. The priestly families (called Lhabdak, Thib.) 
form the highest division in each village. Although men of the next 
caste are allowed to come into their houses, yet it is only on condition 
of washing their hands and faces before so doing, especially if they have 
recently been among the Gentiles (Thibetans, &c.) — a precaution that does 
not seem to be considered necessary on other occasions by the Brokpas, 
who are a very dirty people. This next caste which forms the bulk of 
the people is called Riishens. The younger branches of the priestly 
families become Riishens, since there can only be one priest of a Lhabdak 
family in each village. 

Besides these, there is a lower caste consisting, in the village of 
Dah, of only five families. They were originally bladcsmiths, it is said, 
but no longer carry on the ancestral calling. They are called Ruzmet 
(Thib,}, or Gargyut. Their women are not allowed to approach the 
cooking-hearths of the higher caste, nor are the Ruzmet men, excepting 
after a purification similar to that of the Rushen on going into the 
houses of the priests, '["he higher caste will not eat what is cooked by 
them. 

'' Reversing the custom of the Hindus in the matter of marriage, the 
lower caste may take wives from the higher, but not vice'^.versd (except in 
the case of the priests, who, I gather, can marry Riisheit women). Pro- 
bably as a consequence of this, a married daughter is never allowed to 
re-enter the house of her parents, and may not touch anything belonging 
to them. After three generations of marriages with 4 the higher caste, 
the progeny are admitted into it. 

Polyandry is the rule in Dah-Hanu," 
***** ♦ 

'^It is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from 
their neighbours. They will not eat with the Thibetan Buddhists or 
Mussalmans or other outsiders, nor will they allow these to come near 
their cooking places. The caste prejudice seems to originate on the 
side of the Brokpa, for their neighbours often eat in their houses ; only 
separate dishes are given them, which are afterw^ards purified by burning 
juniper. No Brokpa will cat in the house or from the dishes of a 
Thibetan; nor will he cat fish or birds, or (of course) cow^s flesh. For- 
merly, if they had been among the Thibetans, they would purify them- 
selves with the smoke df the Shukpa ” before entering their houses 
again.^’ 
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" The people of each group consider themselves to be one community. 
The Dah people reckon from seven ancestors, who first colonised their 
villages, and of whom they give the names, viz.y Laliisho (from whom 
the Lhabdaks, or priests, spring) ; Zon6, Dikre, Gachagh^ (these three 
are the ancestors of the Riishen caste) ; Diise, Gabiire, and Tukshiir^ 
(these are the fathers of the Riizmet caste). The land of Dah is still 
divided according to these families, though some of it has changed 
hands.” 

aie if, ^ He He He 

"Sp much for the (so-callcd) Buddhist Brokpas. Rut the villages of 
the same tribe which lie exposed to Mussalmaii influences down the 
Indus on the two roads leading north-w^est and south-west respectively, 
have all been converted to Islam. Of the settlements on the former 
road — that down the Indus — and in side valleys near it, the village of 
Ganok is entirely inhabited by Mussalman Brokpas, while those of 
Dangel, Marul, Chulichan, and Singkarmon arc inhabited partly by 
Mussulman (Shiah) Brokpas, and partly by Baltis (Thibetan Mussulman) 
of the same sect. Below this the population is entirely Balti. On the 
other road, that across a low pass south-westward to Kargil, the villages 
of Tsirmo and Lalung arc also inhabited partly by Mussulman Brokpas 
and partly by Mussulman Thibetans from the adjoining district of Purik. 
These Mussulman Brokpas on both roads speak the Dah dialect, and 
dress like the Dah people, and keep apart from the Mussulman Thibetans, 
both in matter of marriage and eating. But they have no caste inequa- 
lities amongst them like their non-Mussulman kinsmen, and generally 
they do not object to drinking milk, though at 'Psirmo there seems to 
be a relic of the Brokpa prejudice against the cow, in the fact that their 
women do not touch that animal.” 

The intensity of their feeling with regard to the cow and 
domestic fowl shows their kinship with the Shins of Gilgit, 
and the fact^ that that feeling is one of aversion, and not of 
reverence, is sufficient to show that in the case of the latter 
it has not sprung into existence since their conversion to the 
faith of Islam^ but is an ancient tradition of the race. The 
form of spirit-worship, the traces of which are preserved 
among them, appears to be identical with that of which the 
traditions still linger in Gilgit, and the reverence shown for 
the cedar and its purifying properties links the Dahl-Hanu 
Dards still closer to the Shins of Gilgit. Buddhism, having 
been recently introduced among them, has penetrated only 
skin-deep, and their. practices in these matters are probably 
little changed from their pre-Buddhistic state, proving what 
can otherwise only be a matter of inference and conjecture, 
that the religion of the Gilgit Shins previous to the introduc- 
tion of Islam was not Buddhism. The existence of a strict 
caste system among them mentioned by Mr. Shaw is parti- 
cularly noteworthy, though the reversal of the system by 
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which higher castes take wives from the lower without 
exchange is especially curious. The maintenance of tht 
custom of not eating with outsiders, even of their own religion^- ; ' 
is most remarkable, and shows the former prevalence amon|f - ' 
the Shins of some type of Brahminism. Mr. Shaw speaks oft i 
them as Brokpas, but I did not hear that name applied toi'i 
them, either by Baltis or by the Brojcpas of Dras. I was told 
that they call themselves Arderkaro, and by the Baltis they 
are named Kyango. The latter recognise them to be of the' 
same stock as the other Brokpas, though these do not ac- 
knowledge them as kinsmen. 

Mr. Drew mentions a tradition existing among them that 
they came from the westward, and suggests that they belong 
to an earlier immigration. I believe that we may see in them - 
tlje relics of the race which once occupied the whole Indus 
Valley between Leh and Gilgit, and to which the Baltis of the 
present day are indebted for their infusion of Aryan blood. 



CHAPTER V. 


YASSIN— CHITRAL. 

F our miles above Gahkuch, the frontier fort of Ponyal, the 
valley contracts to a narrow defile, and travellingbccomes 
, exceedingly difficult for a distance of 9 miles. In the course 
of this defile there are two points, about 4 miles apart, at 
which the passage can literally be barred by a single man, the 
precipitous rocks on either side making it impossible for the 
most expert cragsman to find a way, except along the narrow 
path- beside the river. These two points are situated on the 
respective frontiers of Ponyal and Yassin, and a small guard 
is maintained on einier side of them ; the 4 miles of debate- 
able ground between them being claimed by neither state. 
Passing into Yassin territory, the valley slightly opens out, 
the hills on both sides rising to a great height in fantastic 
pinnacles and castle-like crags with perpendicular scarps. 
Sixteen miles from the Ponyal frontier the mouth of the Woor- 
shigoom Valley is reached, and lo miles beyond the junction 
is the village of Yassin, or Yessen, at an elevation of 7,800 feet. 
The valley here opens out to more than a mile in width, and the 
mountains pn both ^ sides lose their precipitous appearance. 
Ten miles further on the valley again contracts, and at about 
25 miles from Yassin the foot of the Durkot Pass is reached, 
whence Surhad on the right bank of the Oxus is at a distance 
of only two days’ journey. For about four months in the year 
horses are unable to traverse this pass, but men on foot can 
find a passage at all times, except for about two months in 
the depth of winter. The height of the summit of the pass 
is probably about 14,000 feet. The village of Durkot at its 
foot is memorable for the treacherous murder, in 1870, of 
Mr. Hayward, the first Englishman who visited Yassin. 

The people of Woorshigoom, as already mentioned, belong 
to the Boorish stock, and speak the same language as that 
/spoken in Hunza and Nager, with only slight variations of 
dialect. This applies only to the main body of the tillers of 
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the soil, and not to the ruler or the ruling class, who threaten 
in time to efface the original inhabitants. By them the local 
name of Boorishe has been converted into Woorshik, from 
which also the valley takes its name. I am unable to say to 
what language the term goom belongs, but it evidently means 
either“valley "or “country/’ as there are several instances of 
its application to signify the place inhabited by certain peo- 
ple, as Kalashgoom, the country of the Kalash. In Hunza, 
Nager, and Gilgit, Yassin is sometimes called Azair, which 
may be the ancient name of the valley, but is more likely a 
corruption of the name Ghizr, a district of some importance fur- 
ther to the westward. The people of both Yassin and Chitral 
are also sometimes styled by their eastern neighbours Pore, 
and their country Poriaki, from boor, “the west.” The fixed 
population of Woorshigoom is, owing to oppression and mis- 
govemment, very small, probably not exceeding 3,000 souls. 
The soil is particularly rich and fertile, though the climate will 
not permit of its yielding more than one crop in the year. The 
ruling family are styled Khushwakt^, from an ancestor named 
Khushwakt, and the title assumed is the Persian one of 
“Mihter.” Reminiscences of the more ancient rulers exist in 
the names of certain spots, such as Thum rai, “ the Thum’s 
seat.” The present Mihter, Gholam Mohi-oodeen, is better 
known by his nickname of Peihlowan Bahadoor. He is a young 
man of twenty-nine years of age, and of manly and energetic 
character, inherited from his father, Gohr Aman, whose cruelties 
in Gilgit have been related by Mr. Drew, but whO;. with all his 
cruelty of disposition was undoubtedly an able and energetic 
soldier. Peihlowan Bahadoor succeeded his brother Meer 
Wulli, when the latter was forced to fly from the country 
after the murder of Mr. Hayward. The princes of the Khugh- 
wakt^ family rule over a considerable part of Upper Chitral as 
well as Yassin, but generally prefer the latter as their place 
of residence. 

From Yassin two roads lead to the Chitral Valley. By 
the Toowi Pass, Mastooch can be reached in five days: this 
route, however, can only be used in summer, when it is the one 
most frequented, as by it the numerous river-crossings, which 
constitute the chief difficulty to be encountered, are avoided. 
The pass is a high one, probably not less than 16,000 feet, 
and a difficult piece of glacier has to be traversed. The 
second and easier, though longer, route is by Ghizr and Las- 
poor. 

This road runs from the mouth of the Woorshigoom Valley 
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along the bank of what I will still call the Gilgit river/ though 
the name is not properly applied to it in the upper part. 
Forty-three miles from the Ponyal frontier the village of 
Chashi is reached. 

General Cunningham and Pundit Munphool give the, name 
of Parasot to this branch of the river; but, though I have 
questioned many people on the spot, I have not found any to 
whom the name is known. This strip of valley is called Kho ; 
it is thinly populated, and very narrow. More than half the 
population are Shins, who here reach their most westerly 
limit, and the language spoken is Shina. In the Battigah 
or Battiret Valley there is a considerable colony of Goojurs. 

In the Woorshigoom and Kho Valleys, a number of re- 
markable stone tables of great antiquity are found. They are 
about 30 feet in diameter, and are formed of huge boulders; 
arranged with great precision with a flat side outwards, so 
placed as to form a perfect circle about 3-^ feet high. On 
these are placed a number of flattish boulders of nearly- equal 
size, projecting a few inches beyond the edge of the circle all 
round. The centre is filled with small stones and rubbish, 
which may or may not have been as originally intended. The 
labour of transporting and placing in position such huge blocks 
must have been immense. The local tradition is that they 
were the work of giants in old days. At Chashi and Yassin 
there are collections of several of these tables placed close 
together, and in several places between these points and the 
upper part of the Woorshigoom Valley there are single tables 
scattered about. 

In none of the neighbouring valleys have I found traces 
of similar erections, nor have I heard of their being found 
elsewhere in Dardistan. Under the title of “ Prehistoric Re- 
mains in Central India”* Mr. Rivett-Carnac has described a 
number of circular grave mounds, which would seem from the 
description to resemble these stone-circles in Yassin. It is 
strange that they should exist in this valley only, for, when 
once made, they must be practicably indestructible; but owing 
to its physical features, Yassin is well adapted to have become 
the refuge of an isolated race unable to maintain itself on 
equal terms against warlike neighbours. The circle in most 

* The river, from its source in the Karoomber Valley to the Indus, is sometimes called 
Anisari, from anisar^ which, in the Khowar language, signiiies a mountain lake,— referring 
to the lake formed by glaciers in the Karoomber Valley. This may have been the Riwan^ 
sar of the Ramayana. The name indicates that the Kho race formerly extended further 
to the east than at present. 

* Journal ^ Bengal Asiatic Society ^ 1879. 



;p^ preservation is situated bn the tongilfe of land forirt 
by the junction of the rivers near Goopis. Vigne raetitibns 
having been told of these circles when at Aston They are 
in aU probability funeral mounds. 



Circular stone sepulchral mound at Chashi. 

At Chashi the road leaves the main valley, which above 
that place becomes still more narrow and precipitous, and 
rises suddenly among the rounded hills to open Pamir-like 
ground past the Pandar Lake. This lake is 2| miles long 
and half a mile broad, and is situated at an elevation of 
9,400 feet, It is said to have been formed by a landslip 
about seventy years ago, and is now gradually drying up. 
Eleven miles beyond Chashi the large straggling village of 
Ghizr (called by the Shins Shevare) is reached, which gives 
its name to the whole district. At Ghizr a considerable 
stream joins the main stream from the south', by which a 
good road leads into the head of the Swat Valley. At Chashi 
the Shina language is not spoken, and we come in contact 
with the Kho race, who have crossed the watershed from the 
Kashkar Valley and settled in the Ghizr district, from which 
they have expelled the Shins. Close above Ghizr the valley 
contracts for a few miles, then curving round to the south 
opens out again to a breadth of a mile and a half, gradually 
contracting again to its source in the mountains at the head 
of the Swat Valley. This is the most western source of the. 
Gilgit River, the different branches of which, as will be seen 
from the map, drain an enormous tract of country. The num- 
ber of large streams rising on the north side of the mountains 
at the head of the Swat Valley, appears to indicate the’ 
existence there of snow-fields and glaciers of great extent. 

Thirteen miles above Ghizr the road leaves the valley, 
and ascends for 3 miles through broad grassy slopes, fo 
the Shandur plateau, which, at the height of about i2,<x)o 
feet, is about 5 miles in breadth and perfectly level, ^here 
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are two pieces of water on it, the largest of which is 2^- 
miles long and three quarters of a mile broad. There is no 
surface drainage from either lake. Across the Shandur plateau 
lies the principal thoroughfare between the Kashkar Valley 
and the valleys to the eastward, and it is open to traffic of all 
kinds throughout the year. The peaks overlooking it on the 
north and south rise to a height of some 2,000 feet above the 
level of the plateau. On the western side the descent is 
somewhat abrupt into the narrow but fertile Laspoor Valley. 
The stream forming this valley takes its rise in the mountains 
at the head of the Panjkora Valley, and 15 miles from the 
foot of the Shandur plateau joins the Kashkar Valley at 
Mastooch at an elevation of 7,500 feet. The valley above 
Mastooch to the foot of the Baroghil Pass is called Yarkhoon, 
or, “ the friend’s murder,” from the fatal termination of a quarrel 
between two fellow-travellers which once occurred in it. Below 
Mastooch it is called Kho, the whole being known as part of 
Kashkar Bala, and forming an important part of the posses- 
sions of the Khushwakte family, who, however, prefer Yassin 
as a residence. Mastooch is capable of supporting a consider- 
able population, and the valley for many miles averages from 
three quarters of a mile to a mile in breadth. Looking down 
the valley from Mastooch, the magnificent mountain of Tirich 
Mir' fills the whole view. Looking up the valley from Chitral, 
it occupies the whole landscape in the same way, and it is 
said to be equally conspicuous from Zebak in the Oxus 
Valley. It is visible also from many points in Kaffiristan, 
where it is called Meysurmoon. Many wonderful tales are 
related about this mountain, one of which is, that in a deep 
glen high up on its snow-clad sides is a large tank of great 
beauty lined with blocks of white marble. 

From the foot of Tirich Mir the Tirich Valley runs north- 
wards for over 60 miles, gradually cur\’ing round to the 
eastward till it joins the Toorikho Valley, and the two streants 
combined, after a further course of nearly 40 miles in a 
southerly direction through the Moolkho Valley, join the 
Kho Valley 25 miles below Mastooch. These valleys form 
the region known as Kashkar Bala, the whole of which, 

' Sir H, Rawlinson (in his Monograph on the Oxus, Ceo, Socy. Journal), in 

discussing the etymology of the word Pamir, has suggested the connection of the second 
syllable with our English word “mere,*' but in Tirich Mir and Dyemir (Nanga Parbal), 
not to mention Mount Meru of the Brahmins, there is nothing to connect the word 
“ Mir specially with the idea of a lake country. 

In Baber’s Memoirs (page 313) it is especially mentioned that Mir means a hill, but 
it is not specified in what language. The pronunciation appears to be properly “ Mer,” 
and not “ Mir.” 
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with the exception of Yarkhoon and the portion of the main 
valley already mentioned, belongs to Chitral. The Toorikho 
Valley runs north-east and south-west parallel with the Yar- 
khoon Valley for over 6o miles to its junction with the Tirich 
Valley. All the three valleys, Moolkho, Toorikho, and Tirich, 
are extremely fertile and populous ; the cultivation is continu- 
ous, instead of being in patches, as is the case in all the valleys 
hitherto mentioned. The soil is mostly clay and gravel, the 
hill sides are bare with gentle slopes, and there are no pine 
forests, the only trees being cedars. The villages extend 
high up the mountain sides, independent of the main stream, 
and are supported by innumerable springs which gush out 
everywhere. Toorikho is generally selected as the residence 
of the heir-apparent of the Chitral ruler. A route from the 
Baroghil Pass to Chitral, after crossing the 'Shajanalli spur, 
lies down the Toorikho and Moolkho Valleys, and is the one 
generally used in summer, owing to the difficulty experienced, 
at that time of year, by horses in traversing that by the Yark- 
hoon Valley. In Kashkar Bala ingenious wicker-work foot- 
bridges are made of plaited osiers. . They are called '‘chipul." 
Their vibration is very great, and they must be crossed cau- 
tiously by the most experienced. Owing to this, persons have 
to cross by them singly, and horses cannot use them. 

Below the converging point of the valleys of Kashkar 
Bala, the main valley again contracts, and the Kashkar River 
flowing between precipitous rocks has a depth which varies 
in places 20 feet between its summer and wint^ levels. The 
land, where cultivable, is rich and fertile ; the villages are large 
and populous, and the neat cultivation gives evidence of a 
considerable amount of prosperity. On the right bank the 
whole country belongs to Chitral ; on the left the land, to 
within 20 miles of Chitral itself, belongs to Yassin. The 
rocks become more precipitous and the channel narrower and 
more tortuous, till bursting through a rock-bound gorge the 
Kashkar River receives the Ludkho or Injigan stream. The 
valley then suddenly widens, its whole character changes, 
and at 4 miles below the junction Chitral is reached. The 
hills, no longer rocky and bare, slope back gradually into 
grassy rounded tops with sides thickly clad with pine forest, 
and the distant peaks on either hand are hidden by the lower 
intervening hills. The climate, too, is changed, and instead 
of the arid, rainless character peculiar to the valleys hitherto 
described, it becomes like that of Cashmere, with heavy 
and frequent rainfalls. Further to the south the population 
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increases in density. Forty miles below Chitral a route leads 
from the main valley past Ashuret over the Lowri Pass to the 
Afghan state of Dir. Twenty miles lower down, at Birkot, is 
the mouth of the valley inhabited by the Siah Posh of the 
Bushgali tribe, the upper end of which is entered from the 
Dorah Pass. Several smaller valleys are inhabited by Siah 
Posh, who have lost their independence, and at Bailam the 
southernmost Kashkar village is passed, and the Afghan 
state of Asmar is reached. The boundary between Kashkar 
and Asmar is marked by a wall built across the valley on the 
right bank between Bailam and Nawakali, and on the left 
bank by the small stream below Saoo. The valley for many 
miles above the boundary is reputed to be extraordinarily 
fertile. 

Chitral, which is the seat of the ruler of Kashkar, com- 
prises six large villages, which extend for 3 miles along both 
sides of the river at an elevation of about 4,000 feet. Its 
name has gradually come to be applied to the whole country. 
On the right bank is the fort in which the Mihter, or Badshah, 
— for he is known by both titles, — resides. Half a mile above 
the fort is an excellent wooden bridge protected by a stone 
tower at each end. All the forts in Kashkar differ in construc- 
tion from those inhabited by the Shin and Boorish races, hav- 
ing inordinately high towers rising 18 feet above the ramparts, 
which are themselves 30 feet high. Their distribution also 
gives evidence of a more secure state of society. Instead of 
every village having one, and sometimes two, forts sufficient 
to hold all the inhabitants, as is the case in the valleys drain- 
ing directly into the Indus,’ the only forts in Kashkar are the 
abodes of rulers of districts, or persons nearly related to the 
ruler. 

The ruling family are styled Katoor^, from Shah Katoor, 
brother of Shah Khushwakt, the ancestor of the reigning family 
of Yassin ; but the name Kator seems to have been applied 
to the country in former times, before the existence of the 
present dynasty of rulers. The present Mihter, Aman-ool- 
Mulk, is about 58 years of age, and notorious for his astute 
and deceitful character. The number of the population he 
rules over can only be roughly computed, and probably 
amounts to less than 200,000 souls. These numbers would 
appear scanty for so large an extent of country, but the 
population is wholly agricultural, and, as in all these very 
mountainous countries, the habitations are, with few excep- 
tions, confined to a narrow strip along the sides of streams. 
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This estimate does not includef the tributary tribe of Bu^gali 
Kaffirs, or the subjects of the Yassin ruler, who is independent 
of Chitral, though the close relationship existing between the 
two families causes them to act in concert in all important 
matters. Both rulers pay a tribute of horses, hawks, and 
hounds to the Maharajah of Cashmere, to whom they acknow- 
ledge allegiance. Iron, copper, and orpiment of superior 
quality are found in Kashkar. Cotton carpets of an inferior 
kind, which have the peculiarity of being alike on both sides, 
are made for local use, and Chitral daggers and sword-hilts are 
in great demand in the neighbouring valleys. Amongst the 
people of Kashkar, Chitral is constantly pronounced and written 
Chitrar and Chitlal. This seems to arise from a curious 
inability^ to distinguish between the letters r and I ; in this way 
Koonur becomes Koonul, Punjkorah Punjko'lah, the Lowri 
Pass the RowH Pass, &c. 

The population of Chitral is a curious and intricate ethno- 
logical puzzle. The largest section of the population are the 
Kho, who inhabit the whole of Kashkar Bala, the Ludkho and 
Arkari Valleys, and the main valley down to Darosh, and have 
penetrated across the watershed as far as Chashi. They call 
the country also Kho, dividing it into different sections under 
the names Tbonkho {Upper), MooPsho {Middle), and LudVho 
{Great), and their language Khowar. This is the language 
given by Dr. Leitner under the name of Arnyia, by which it is 
known to the Shins of Gilgit, who style the Yassin portion of 
Kashkar Bala Arinah. In sound it is soft gnd musical.* 
Unlike the Shins and other cognate tribes hitherto mentioned, 
the existence of these people in the localities in which we 
now find them appears to date from so far back as virtually 
to entitle them to be considered aboriginal. They may have 
once occupied a wider extent of country, but there is no trace 
of their having conquered or displaced any previous race 
of inhabitants. They were undoubtedly the owners of the 
country until a period not very remote, and they have suc- 
ceeded in imposing their language on the present ruling class, 
who style them contemptuously “ Fakir Pushkin.” They are 
divided into classes of which a few are Toryid, Shird, Darkhand, 
and Shohand. No caste distinctions exist among them. 

Above them is a large privileged class, which is divided 
into clans like the Afghan Khels, and spread all over Kashkar. 


* The t and r Are scarcely distinguishable in the old Persian. — Kawlinson's Ancient 
Mnnarchirs, V^’cl. HI. p. 110. 

^ Sec Appendix H. 
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First in rank comes the Sangallie, Rezae, Mahomed Bege, 
and Khush Amadd, who are descended from the common 
■ancestor and founder of the Katoore and Rhushwaktd fami- 
lies. They are generally spoken of as Shah Sangallie.' 
Next to them come the Zundr^, or Ronos, of whom mention 
has already been made.® They are most numerous about 
Oyon. Below the Zundre comes a large class styled “ Ashi- 
madek.” Their clans are — 


Kash6. 

Atambeg^. 

Dushmunne. 

Lutliine. 

Bairambegd. 

Koshialbcge. 


Shaookd. 

Baiyekd. 

Shighnid. 

Barshintck 

Majd, 

Jikand. 


The term Ashimadek, which signifies “ food-givers,” is 
applied to all of these on account of their being bound to 
supply the ruler and his retainers with food to the extent of 
eight sheep and eight kherwars of wheat from each house, 
whenever he passes through their villages. This is the only 
revenue of any description paid by them to the ruler, and 
those living in the more remote villages often remain for 
several years exempt from even this impost. The Shah 
Sangallie and Zundre are altogether exempt, — the former on 
account of their relationship to the present ruling family, and 
the latter because they are descended from a former race of 
rulers. 

Among the Ashimadek, the Shighnie and Kashe claim re- 
spectively to come from Shighnan and Kash (Kishm?), a 
village close to Jlrm, in Badakhshan. The names of many of 
the others show that they trace their descent from some 
individual, and there appears little doubt that they are the 
descendants of Tajiks from Badakhshan, who settled in 
Chitral at the time of the establishment of the present ruling 
dynasty, about the beginning of the seventeenth century, whose 
founder they probably accompanied and aided. Their present 
position is not, however, due to conquest, but they appear to 
have gradually grown up as a large privileged class. They 
speak the Khowar language and form the most warlike part 
of the population. 

In the upper part of the Ludkho Valley, above Droosbp, is 
a race who occupy the same position with regard to the Ashi- 
madek as the Kho d6 in Kashkar Bala, and who are also styled 


‘ See Katoord Genealogy. 


- See page 34 . 
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“ fakir mushkin.” They area portion of the race which occu- 
pies Munjan on the northern side of the Hindoo Koosh, and they 
speak the same lan^age, with slight variation in dialect. 
They claim to have migrated from Munjan seven generations 
ago, in consequence of an invasion of that district by the ruler 
of Badakhshan, ,in which the Meer of Munjan was slain. 
They number about a thousand families, and, like the Munjanis, 
all belong to the Maulai sect. In Ludkho they call them- 
selves Yidgh4h,^ and give the name of Yidokh to the whole 
valley with all ts branches from the Hindoo Koosh to the 
Chitral river. 

By the people of Badakhshan and the Oxus Valley north 
of the Hindoo Koosh the valley is called Injigan. The prin- 
cipal place is Drooshp. At Ludkho in the Tirich Valley there 
are a few families who speak a different language from their 
neighbours ; but it appears doubtful whether it is a purely sepa- 
rate language, or only a mixture of the dialects spoken around 
them. 

Below Chitral the mixture of tribes becomes still more 
puzzling. On the western side are the two small valleys of 
Kalashgoom and Bidir, inhabited by Kalash Kaffirs, who 
have long been subject to Chitral. The villages of Jinjuret, 
Loi, Sawair, Nager, and Shishi are also inhabited by Siah 
Posh, who have become Mahommedans, though in other 
respects they adhere to their ancient customs. They speak 
the Kalash language.* 

Tradition relates that the whole Chitral Valley was once 
occupied by Kaffirs ; but it is impossible to say] whether by 
this term a tribe of the Siah Posh is indicated, or merely 
that the people in question were not Mahommedans. At 
Madaglusht is a small Badakhshi colony who speak 
Persian. Ashuret, Beorai, Poorgal, and Kalkatak® are in- 
habited by a tribe, said to speak a language cognate with 
Shina, who are still styled Dangariks by their neighbours, 
though they have long ago embraced Islam. The term 
Dangarik would seem to show that they were Hindoos be- 
fore being converted. The villages of Pasinger, Birkote, 
Langorbat, Gud, Narisat, Maimena, Sukai, Nawakali, and 
Choondak are Inhabited by a tribe who call themselves 
Gubber, but are called by their neighbours Narisati.* Their 
name would seem to connect them with the Gabard of the 

* See Appendix J. 

^ An account of the Kalash language is given in Dr. Leitner’s work. 

® This is evidently the Calcutta of Vigne. 

♦ See Appendix G. , ^ 
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Indus Valley, but their language differs a good deal. The 
Chitralis always speak of them as a bald race, and the few 
individuals I have seen had very scanty beards. The splen- 
did flowing locks of the Kho would make them term bald any 
race less liberallv endowed by nature than themselves. They 
are no doubt the Gebrek of Baber’s Memoirs. Their lan- 
guage seems to link them with the Bushgalis on one side, 
and the tribes at the head of the Swat and Panjkorah Valleys 
on the other; but further examination may show that they have 
only borrowed words from their neighbours’ languages. 
Several small valleys on the western side below Birkot arc 
inhabited by Siah Posh of the Bushgali tribe, who retain 
their own religion and customs, though they, have long been 
subject to Chitral. These broken tribes all belong to the 
“Fakir Mushkin’’ class. In Bailam, or, as they style it. Bar- 
gam, are a few Afghan families. 

The origin of many of these tribes can be at present only 
a matter of conjecture, but it can hardly be doubted that this 
mixture of broken fragments could only have been produced 
by pressure from the south. The frequent occurrence of the 
names of Shoghoor, Shoogram, and Shogot, seems to point 
to the prevalence once of Shivaism, but there are no relics of 
ancient customs still existing to^bearout the presumption that 
it was practised by any of the tribes now to be found in the 
valley. A tradition exists that the valley about Mastooch 
was at one time ruled over by Danganks, who most probably 
were Shins from the Gilgit Valley, but there is nothing to' 
show what religion was professed by the Kho before they 
embraced Islam. 

As in the valleys to the eastward, manufactures are less 
^teemed than agriculture. In the valley below Chitral, 
scattered among the villages, a number of the meaner castes 
are found, as in the Gilgit and Indus Valleys. They are 
called Ustdds, “ artificers,’’ and are divided into DertochS, 

“ carpenters,’’ Dergeri, “ wooden bowl makers,’’ Koolali, 

“ potters,” Dorns, “ musicians,” and Mochis, “ blacksmiths.” 
The two latter only intermarry among themselves, and are 
looked down upon by all other castes and classes. The other 
three castes intermarry without restriction among themselves, 
and occasionally give daughters to the Fakir Mushkins, who 
are all agriculturists. No Ustids are found in Kashkar Bala or 
in Ludkho'. The ruling class recognise certain restrictions 
on intermarriages among themselves. The Shah Sangallie 
marry amongst themselves, and take daughters from thd^'’^Sjfc» 
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Zundr 4 and Ashimadek, but do not give daughters in return, 
except to the Zundrd, who, being descended from a former 
dynasty of rulers of the country, are regarded as of royal 
blood. All the rest, including the Zundrd, intermarry without 
restriction, but never with the Fakir Mushkin class, from 
whom, however, they take daughters as concubines. 

The regular revenue of the country is paid solely by the 
“ Fakir Mushkin ” class. Those who live by agriculture are 
assessed at a tenth of all produce, one sheep, one blanket, 
and 20 lbs. of honey from each house yearly. The pastoral 
community is assessed at four sheep, three woollen robes, 
and 30 lbs. of butter from each house yearly. A few villages, 
which are almost entirely employed in mining, pay 16 lbs. of 
mine produce yearly for each house. There is, however, very 
little regularity observed in collecting these Imposts, and, in 
practice, as much is wrung from the subject population as 
possible. Considerable dues are collected from the merchants 
who trade between Badakhshan and the Punjab, and the 
Chitral ruler’s revenue is further increased by the sale of 
hawks and falcons, of which great numbers are captured 
every year and sold to merchants, who take them to the 
Punjab. 

The administration of justice is practically the will of the 
ruler, though nominally the precepts of the Sharyat are ob- 
served. In some cases the intervention of the Moollahs is 
useful. In one case which came to my knowledge they 
intervened to save the life of a condemned man who had 
murdered a favourite follower of the Mihter, by pointing out 
that the Mihter’s injustice in -permitting his favourite to for- 
cibly abduct the man’s wife had led to the murder. Small 
cases are settled by the district Ataliks. • 

A somewhat elaborate administrative machinery exists 
which was probably instituted by, or borrowed from, the Shin 
Ras of Gilgit. The names of many of the officials are the 
same, though their functions differ, and the presence of extra 
officials with Usbek titles shows that a new system has been 
grafted on the old one. 

The country is divided into eight districts. At the head 
of each is an Atalik, whose duty it is to collect the revenue 
of his district and to command the men of it in war. Like 
the Wuzeers of districts in Gilgit, he has the right of releasing 
one man in each village from military service. Out of the 
revenue of his district he receives 12 sheep, 12 measures 
of butter, 20 measures of wheat, and a proportion of the 
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produce of any mines. His land is exempt from taxes, 
and ten families are assigned to him as labourers. He also 
receives a fee of one tilla, equal to 10 shillings, on each 
marriage. Next to the Atalik is the Charwfilo, who has charge 
of a group of villages. The country being much intersected by 
side valleys branching out of the main valley, the whole popu- 
lation of each of these is generally under one Charw^lo. He 
is directly responsible to the Atalik of his district, and has 
four families allotted to him for service. His“ishpin” is 
eight of each kind of produce. With a few exceptions the 
office is confined to the Ashimadek class. 

Below the Charwelo is the Baramoosh, or head of the 
village. He is particularly charged with the maintenance of 
roads, forts, and bridges, for which he receives a yearly “ishpin” 
of 10 sheep, 10 measures of butter, 10 measures of wheat, and a 
proportion of the produce of any mines with which he is con- 
nected. His land also is free from payment of taxes, and he has 
the right of releasing ten men of his village from military service. 

To assist him he has an attendant “ Charboo,” whose 
duties are the same as those.of the Zeytoo in Gilgit. He re- 
ceives a woollen robe and five sheep yearly, and his land is 
exempt from taxation. 

In Yassin territory, both on the Chitral and Woorshigoom 
sides, the system and .titles of officials are the same as in 
Chitral, showing, perhaps more strongly, the mixture of two 
systems. 

About the person of the Mihter are five. Wuzeerc, who, with 
the exception of the Chief Wuzeer, have no fixed functions. 
The Chief Wuzeer is also styled Diwanbegi,and is the Mihter’s 
slave agent. The practice of selling their own subjects has 
gained the rulers of Chitral and Yassin an unenviable noto- 
riety, even among people who have not yet learned to regard 
slavery with the detestation in which it is held in Europe. 
The beauty of the Chitral (Kho) women has long been pro- 
verbial in Peshawur, Cabul, and Badakhshan, and female 
slaves still form not the least acceptable portion of the pres? 
ents given by Chitral rulers to neighbouring princes. Chitral, 
therefore, has always been a favourite resort for slave-dealers 
from neighbouring countries, and a system grew up under 
which the rulers of Kashkar came to regard the sale of their 
subjects as a legitimate and ordinary way of eking out a 
scanty revenue. All who in any way fell under the displea- 
sure of the Mihter, were consigned to the Diwanbegi, and his 
agents were always on the look-out for victims whose conduct 
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might have furnished a pretext for their being sold. Failing 
an excuse of this sort, the requisite number was made up by 
forcible seizure. Of late years the market for the disposal of 
slaves has become circumscribed, and in Chitral the system 
is now limited to little more than the selling or giving away 
of female children to supply the harems of Cabul, Badakhshan, 
and Yaghestan. In Chitral the Ashimadek class can hold 
slaves without special permission, but none of the‘‘ Fakir Mush- 
kin ’’ are allowed to do so. 

The weights and measures in use are — 

Dry measure. 

4 cheiraks = i batti. 

2 battis = I mun. 

3 muns = i bel. 

A chcirak equals about li lb. English. 

Long measure. 

A span = I eisht. 

2 dishts = I host. 

2 hosts 5= I gaz. 

Land measure. 

2 choorums = i chakwarum. 

4 chakwarums = i tukt. 

A chooruin is the extent of land which it takes.three ballis, or about 15 lbs., 
of wheat to sow. The money in use is the Cabul coinage. 




CHAPTER VI. 


TORWAt. AND BUSHKAR. 

I N the Punjkorah and Swat Valleys are two communities, 
Torwal and Bushkar, whose people can claim a close 
relationship with the tribes already mentioned, especially with 
those of the Indus Valley. The more considerable of the two 
are the Torwalik in the Swat Valley, who occupy the main 
valley for about 6o miles from Araneh to Chiroleh, and the 
Chahil Durrah, the habitable part of which is about 20 miles 
long. Within these limits there are nine fortified villages, the 
largest of which are Chahil, containing i ,000 families, Branihal, 
800 families, and Ramet, 600 families. The whole community 
numbers upwards of 20,000 souls. In appearance they do 
not differ from the tribes of the Indus Valley, and there can be 
little doubt that the Chiliss are an offshoot of the Torwalik, and 
take their name from Chahil, the principal village of Torwal. 
I have not seen a sufficient number of the Torwalik to ascer- 
tain whether any tradition exists among them as to their 
having formerly occupied any other locality, and neither tribe 
seems to have retained any tradition of connection with the 
other, but the tradition* still extant among the Chiliss evidently 
supplies the correct clue to their former history. The separa- 
tion of the two portions of the tribe has, however, produced 
considerable differences in the dialects now spoken.* 

The large number, of the Torwalik, as compared with 
most of the other Dard tribes, indicates that they must have 
once occupied some extensive valley like Boneyr, from whence 
they, like the rest, have been expelled and thrust up into the 
more mountainous tracts by the aggressive Afghans. By 
the Afghans they are called Kohistanis, a name given every- 
where by Pathans to Mussulmans of Indie descent, living m 
the Hindoo Koosh Valleys. The never-ceasing encroach- 
ment from the south is gradually pushing the Torwalik further 
north. Their most southern village, Chiroleh, has a mixed 
population of. Afghans and Kohistanis, from which the latter 

‘ See page lo. ^ See Appendix D. 
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will no doubt before long be eliminated. Greatly as they 
dislike the Afghans, their hostility seldom rises to active 
opposition, their usual attitude being one of passive resist- 
ance. The Afghan, on his part, penetrates fearlessly into 
the Kohistan for purposes of trade, disregarding black looks 
and cold welcome so long as he can discern a profit to be made. 
Many of the villages have Pushtoo as well as local names. 
The Torwal country is rich and fertile, yielding below Chod- 
gram two crops of great abundance yearly. This would show 
that the elevation of Chodgram is about 7,000 feet. The 
people own enormous flocks of sheep, goats, and cattle, yield- 
ing great quantities of butter, much of which finds its way 
into the Peshawur market by the hands of Afghan traders. 
Iron also is found in Torwal. 

The Torwalik have been too long converted to Islam and 
exposed to the preaching of Swat Moollahs to have retained 
any customs connected with other religions. Like most of 
the other Dard tribes, they have retained their national 
dances. 

Bushkar is the name given to the community which 
inhabit the upper part of the Punjkorah Valley, whence they 
have overflowed into the upper part of the Swat Valley, 
and occupied the three large villages of Otrote, Ushoo, and 
Kalam. They live on good terms with their Torwal neighbours, 
and number altogether from 12,000 to 15,000 souls. Their 
principal villages are Tull and Kalkot in the Punjkorah 
Valley, containing respectively i ,500 families. They are the 
most degraded of all the Dard tribes, and, in spite of a fertile 
soil and abundant flocks and herds, live in great squalor. 
Amongst themselves they are exceedingly quarrelsome, and 
are adepts in the use of the sling, by means of which they hurl 
stones with great force and precision. Exposed as they are 
to raids from eve^ side, they seem unable to offer any re- 
sistance ; and, notwithstanding a payment of yearly tribute, 
they are subjected to frequent attacks for the sake of wring- 
ing additional payments from them. The three villages in 
the Swat Valley pay tribute to Yassin, and the three northern- 
most villages in the Punjkorah Valley pay a double tribute 
to Yassin and Chitral. Birkot, Biar, and Rashkot pay a 
double tribute to Chitral and Dir, and the five Bushkar villages 
below Rashkot pay tribute solely to Dir. Rashkot is better 
known under its Pushtoo name of Patrak. There is also 
a large Goojur population, which pays tribute to Dir. In 
recent years a considerable migration of Kho has taken place 
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from Ghizr to Ushoo, where Khowar is in consequence 
beginning to be spoken. The Bushkarik proper are divided 
into three clans, the Moolanor, Kootchkhor, and Joghior. 
They say that they have been Mussulmans for nine genera- 
tions, and the peculiar customs still common among the Shins 
do not exist among them. Till somewhat recently they used 
to expose their dead in coffins on the tops of hills. The 
Bushkar dialect' approaches more nearly to modern Punjabi 
than any other of the Dard languages ; but in some respects 
seems to show some affinity to the dialects of the Siah Posh. 

The Bushkarik intermarry with the Torwalik, but not 
with their other neighbours^ Forts are not in use among 
them, but their villages are built in a peculiar fashion for 
safety. A hill side with a suitable slope is selected, against 
which the houses are built in a succession of terraces rising 
one above the other, so that the flat roof of each house is 
on a level with the floor of the one above it. The whole are 
connected by an outer wall, within the confines of which 
is a labyrinth of passages, and the site is often selected so 
that a stream of water runs through the mass of buildings. 
All the houses are built of wood, and those on .the outside 
of the village have no parapets. Bushkar is said to be very 
thickly wooded, and the trees are said to grow to an unusual 
size. 


* See Appendix E. 



CHAPTER VH. 


HABITS AND CUSTOMS 

N otwithstanding original tribal differences, the Shin 
rule in Gilgit and the surrounding valleys practically 
welded both conquerors and conquered into one people, distin- 
guished only by caste divisions ; and, though Mahomme- 
danism has in some instances modified and in others abolished 
old customs, many of great interest still remain. Many of 
these, though originating in religious rites and beliefs, have 
now lost all connection with them in the minds of those who 
still practise them. It is difficult, almost impossible, now to 
distinguish between those which were introduced by the 
Shins, and those which were adopted by them from the ori- 
ginal inhabitants ; but fairly correct conjectures concerning 
the origin of some of them may be formed. Hunza is the 
Country least affected by external influences, and in which the 
laxest form of Mahommedanism now exists, but there ts 
scarcely any custom or observance maintained . there which 
has not its counterpart still existing, or which till lately exist- 
ed in the neighbouring valleys. In Chitral and some of the 
valleys to the westward, many customs seem to have partly 
disappeared. This may, not improbably, be due to the in- 
habitants having been earlier converts to Islam, or more ex- 
posed to external influences. In the valleys to the south- 
ward, like Chilas and Darel, the want of a single ruler 
and the stricter tenets of Soonnee Mahommedanism have 
contributed to cause many old customs and festivals to fall 
into disuse. In spite, however, of local differences, enough 
remains to show that a strong bond of kinship exists between 
all the Dard and Ghalchah tribes. 

In appearance the men are light, active figures, averaging 
from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 8 inches in height. Though well 
made, they are not, as a rule, remarkable for muscular develop- 
ment, presenting in this respect a marked contrast to the 
Tartar races. Notwithstanding their hardy, simple lives, they 
seem uneq|ual to any prolonged physical effort. In travelling 
Sind shooting I have constantly found them knock up before 
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natives 4 A other parts. Their constitutions also seem to want 
stamina, and they succumb easily to -disease or change of 
climate. This want of physical energy and enterprise is 
most strongly marked in the Shin caste. They consider 
husbandry the only honourable employment for men, and so 
averse are they to labour, that the poorest of them employ 
Baltis in their agriculture, which is of a rude and slovenly 
kind. Numbers of Baltis come yearly into the Gilgit district 
to serve for hire ; they receive 6 lbs. of grain for a day’s 
labour. 

In disposition they are tractable, good-tempered, fond of 
rejoicing and merry-making, neither cruel nor quarrelsome, 
and they submit readily to constituted authority. The worst 
cruelties perpetrated in the wars between Yassin and Cash- 
mere are distinctly attributable to the Ashimadek class of 
Yassin and Chitral, who compare unfavourably with the older 
tribes in this respect. In all the accounts of the Kunjooti 
depredations on caravans, and of wars in which the people 
of Hunza and Nagcr were concerned, there are no records of 
wanton cruelty or of the exercise of torture. The women are 
pleasing-looking when young, but are not particularly hand- 
some. Exception must be made in favour of the Khos of 
the “ Fakir Mushkin” class in Chitral, who show certain 
physical peculiarities not shared by the other Dard tribes. 
In person they are Indo-Aryans of a high type, not unlike the 
Shins of the Indus Valley about Koli, but more handsome, 
with oval faces and finely-cut features, which would compare 
favourably with the highest types of beauty in Europe. The 
most striking feature about them, and one which distinguishes 
them from all other Dard tribes, is their large and beautiful 
eyes, which remind one of English gypsies, with whom they 
share the reputation of being expert thieves. They have also 
unusually fine hair, of which they are very proud. The 
women of Chitral were formerly sought out for their beauty 
in the slave markets of Cabul, Peshawur, and Badakhshan. 
The fairest complexions are to be seen among the Boorish 
of Hunza and Yassin, where individuals may be found who 
would pass for Europeans. Among them red hair is not 
uncommon. 

In dress there is little variety. The loose woollen robe 
described by Mr. Drew is worn also in Sirikol, Wakhan, Zebak, 
Chitral, Yassin, Hunza, Nager, and the Yaghestan Valleys. 
Those who can afford it substitute in summer a cotton robe 
of the same cut, with quilted edges, worked round the neck 
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■ and front with silk embroidery. . When first put on, th^sleeves, 
which are very full, are crimped in minute folds right up to 
the neck, giving the wearer a clerical appearance. In the 
Indus Valley about Shinkari, the men wear turbans and tight- 
fitting clothes, and retain the curious leather leg wrappings 
called “ Towti,” mentioned by Mr. Drew, which are peculiar to 
the' Shina-speaking tribes, and the Torwal and Bushkar tribes 
of the Swat Kohistan. They are often called “ towti-bads ” 
or “ towtching ” in consequence, by their neighbours. In 
Chitral, boots of soft leather are worn. The women wear 
wide trowsers, over which is a loose chemise of coarse-coloured 
cotton stuff, fastening in the middle at the throat, and com- 
ing down to the knees. The opening is held together by a 
circular buckle, from which hangs a curious triangular silver 
ornament called “ Peshawez,” that varies in size according to 
the circumstances of the wearer. Round the neck are 
generally one or two necklaces of amber and coloured beads. 
The wealthier wear necklaces of silver beads with oval silver 
medallions, and a piece of cornelian or turquoise set in them. 
In Chitral, Wakhan, and Sirikol the men wear very small 
scanty turbans. In Gilgit, Astor, and the greater part of 
Yaghestan the rolled woollen cap mentioned by Mr. Drew 
is commonly worn. The women also wear a loose woollen 
cap, generally of dark colour. In the Shin caste unmarriqd 
women are distinguished by a white cap, which is never worn 
by married Shin women. Both men and women wear numbers 
of charms, sewn in bright-coloured silk, and suspended from 
the cap or dress by small circular brass buckles. Some of the 
buckles are very tastefully worked. A curious kind of cloth 
is sometimes woven out of bird’s down. That of wild fowl and 
of the great vulture {G. himalayensis) is most generally 
used. The down is twisted into coarsje thread, which is then 
woven like ordinary cloth. Robes made of it are very warm, 
but always have a fluffy uncomfortable look, suggestive of dirt. 
They are only made in the houses of those in good circum- 
stances. The pushm of the Ibex is also in great demand for 
warm clothing, but it never seems to lose its strong goaty 
smell. 

The men when young shave the whole top of the head 
from the forehead to the nape of the neck ; the hair on both 
sides is allowed to grow long, and is gathered into a single 
large curl on each side of the neck, and the beard is kept 
shorn. This fashion has also been adopted by the Baltis 
from the Dards. Young men of the better class only shave 
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the top of the head for a space 2 inches broad in front, 
tapering to half an inch behind. Those who cannot boast of 
long locks, dress their hair into numerous small cork-screw 
ringlets all round the head.* On the approach of middle 
age the whole head is shaved, according to the orthodox 
Mahommedan fashion, and the beard is allowed to grow. 
In Chitral the effect of the long-flowing locks reaching to the 
W'aist is often extremely picturesque. 

The mode of salutation between equals, on meeting after 
a prolonged absence, is graceful and pleasing. After clasp- 
ing each other, first on one side then on the other, hands are 
joined, and each person in turn kisses the hand of the other. 
Superiors are greeted either by kissing the hand or touching 
the foot, both at meeting and parting. In Chitral, when the 
meeting is between two of unequal rank, the inferior kisses 
the hand of the superior, who in return kisses the former 
on the cheek. J). similar practice is said to have existed 
among the ancient Persians.® 

On the occasion of the visit of one chief to another, a rather 
curious ceremony called “ Kobah ” takes place. On arrival, 
the visitor is conducted to the Shawaran,® and the followers of 
both chiefs show their dexterity in firing at a mark set up on 
a tall pole, from horseback while galloping at speed. After 
this a bullock is led out before the guest, who draws his sword 
and does his best to cut its head off at a single blow, or 
deputes one of his followers to do so, and the carcase is given 
to his retinue. The custom exists in Shighnan, Badakhshan, 
Wakhan, Chitral, Yassin, Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager. In the 
latter place it is customary to slay the bullock with bow and 
arrow. Of late years the practice has become somewhat 
modified owing to the strict observance of Mahommedan 
customs, and it is more usual to give over the bullock alive 
to the guest, so that its throat may be cut in a more ortho- 
dox fashion ; but occasionally a chief wishing to show off the 
strength of his arm and the temper of his blade, will adhere 
to the old custom. 

Polygamy is of course practised, and the right of divorce 
is somewhat wantonly exercised. The marriage of very 
young children is not common, though occasionally practis(^. 
Girls are generally married between the ages of ten and four- 

* Rawlinson mentions this as an ancient Persian fashion . — Ancient Monarchies^ 

VoJ. IV. 

* Strabo Book XV., Chapter 3, Section 20. 

» The Shawaran answers all the purposes of the village green in England, being 
used for all gatherings and games. 
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teen. Wives are regarded as the absolute property of the 
husband and his heirs. On a man’s death his brother can 
claim to marry all his widows, and no widow can marry again 
without the consent of her husband’s brothers.' Frequently, 
if a man leaves several widows as well as several brothers^: 
the latter apportion the former among themselves. So strictly 
is the rule observed that, should there be only one surviving 
brother and he an infant, the widow cannot remarry elsewhere 
till he is old enough to say whether he will marry her or not ; 
On the other hand, it is considered disgraceful to refuse to 
many a brother’s widow, so that it is not uncommon for a boy 
of ten years old to marry a woman more than twice his age. 
So absolute is the custom, that a woman cannot refuse to 
marry her deceased husband’s brother, and her own parents 
have no voice in the matter. This often leads to two sisters 
being wives to the same man simultaneously, though the 
practice is forbidden by Mahommedan law. In. Chitral, mar- 
riage with a husband’s brother, though confhion, is not com- 
pulsory on the woman. Among the Afghans of Dir, if a 
widow should refuse to marry her husband’s brother, he has 
the power of selling her, as she is regarded in the light of 
family property, which has been purchased and paid for. 
Among the Shin caste the marriage of first cousins or other 
relations within that degree (such as uncle and niece) is 
strictly prohibited, though allowed by Mahommedan law. In 
Torwal and Bushkar the marriage of first cousins is allowed, 
but marriages such as of uncle and niece or niece’s daughter 
are forbidden. 

In none of the Dard languages are there terms distinctive 
of polygamous relationship. All wives are of equal rank, 
priority of marriage not conferring any claim. In the Shina 
and Boorishki languages, uncles on the father’s side are styled 
“ great father ” or “ little father,” according to their age in 
comparison with that of the speaker’s father ; but there is a 
distinct term for an uncle on the mother’s side. In the same 
way the term “aunt” is only applied to those on the father’s 
side, the mother’s sisters being all styled “ mother.” There 
is no specific term either for nephew and niece, who are styled 
‘%on ” and' “ daughter.” In the same way cousins are styled 
“ brother ” or “ sister.” This would seem to point to the former 
existence of communal marriage, such as still exists in some 
parts of India. In the Khowar language the term " uncle ” 
is applied to the brothers of both father and mother without 
distinction; but aunts on the mother’s side are styled “mother,” 
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which wouW point to polygamy, and hot to communal mar- 
riage, as an ancient institution in the Chitral Valley. In the 
Bushkarik language the terms point towards polyandry. 

Cases of Infidelity are extremely common, and the men 
show none of the jealousy of their wives usual in older 
Mahommedan communities. In cases of adultery the injured 
husband has the right to slay the guilty couple when he finds 
them together ; but should he slay one and not the other, he is 
held guilty of murder. This practice is followed in Sirikol and 
Wakhan as well as south of the Hindoo Koosh. It is said 
that the Afghans of Swat, Dir, and Asmar take no notice of 
a wife’s infidelity if, when it comes to their knowledge, they 
are able to disguise the knowledge from others ; but should 
they learn it through a third person, a bloody vengeance 
is inflicted. In cases where conclusive proof is wanting, 
and which are brought for settlement before the ruler or 
Wuzeer, guarantee is taken for the future by the accused 
placing his lips to the woman’s breast. She thenceforth 
is regarded as his foster-mother, and no other rela- 
tions but those of mother and son can exist between 
them. So sacred is the tie thus established esteemed, that 
it has never been known to be broken, and the most jealous 
husband ceases to suspect even though a confession of pre- 
vious guilt may have been made. In such a case a sheep and 
a toloo of gold are placed at the feet of the husband by the 
offender, who humbly sues for forgiveness. 

It would appear that morals were more lax formerly 
than they are now. In Hunza, where the community ap- 
proaches most nearly to its pre-Mahommedan state, infidelity 
is not regarded as an offence, and custom requires that a man 
shall place his wife at his guest’s disposal, as in Hazara. The 
droit de seigneur was exercised by the father of the present 
ruler, and though the custom has been allowed to fall into disuse, 
it is evident from the accounts given of weekly orgies held by 
Ghazan Khan that the right is only held in abeyance and not 
formally renounced. In Nager things are but slightly better, 
and a man considers himself highly honoured if his wife attracts 
the attention of the Thum. Islam has not yet brought about 
the seclusion of the women, who mix freely with the men on all 
occasions Young men and maidens of different families eat 
and converse together without restraint, and great liberty is 
allowed to young women, with frequent evil results. Infanti- 
cide arising from illicit connections is common, and is not 
considered a crime. 
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Marriage is the occasion for much ceremony, which 
differs slightly in each locality. Though the young people 
often arrange a marriage between themselves, it is more usual 
for the match to be arranged by the parents. Aftet determin- 
ing by private negotiation the conditions of the match, the 
bridegroom’s • father proceeds to make a formal proposal. 
Dressed in his gayest clothes, and accompanied by his friend, 
he visits the bride’s family, who are assembled to meet him, 
taking with him certain presents, such as a cow or sheep, 
beads, clothes, and a sword or gun. The formal demand for 
the bride having been made and assented to, an interchange 
of presents takes place. In Chitral, Wakhan, and Sirikol the 
bride has a bracelet of beads placed on her arm by the bride- 
groom’s father. In Gilgit, cedar branches are burnt, and the 
bride’s parents are presented with a knife, a rope, a few yards 
of cloth, and a leather bag for holding grain ; the bridegroom’s 
father receives in return some wool and a gourd. This 
interchange of gifts is apparently emblematical. In Torwal 
the price of the bride is paid over at this time, and the bride- 
groom’s father is accompanied by men dressed as women, 
who dance and sport to the assembled company. In some 
places it is not etiquette for the bridegroom to be present. 
The betrothal being completed, the marriage may not follow 
for some time, but it generally takes place within the follow- 
ing year. For convenience marriages generally take place in 
January and February. There is then no agricultural work 
to occupy the men, and the houses are well stored with meat. 
So firmly established' is the custom in Nager, that a heavy fine 
is inflicted on marriages held at any other season. 

The fixing of the day for the marriage now rests with the 
bridegroom’s parents. After giving private notice, a smartly- 
dressed friend of the bridegroom is sent to announce formally 
that he will arrive on a certain day to claim his bride. 
Certain prescribed presents are interchanged on the occasion. 
On the appointed day the bridegroom, surrounded by his 
friends and equipped with bow, arrows, and battle axe, sets 
out for the bride’s house. . The bride remains in the inner 
apartments, dressed in her gayest clothes with a fillet of 
cowrie shells bound on her head. This decoration is said to 
have been introduced by the Shins, and is obligatory among 
them. On entering the house branches of cedar are burned 
in an iron dish and waved about over the bridegroom’s head, 
and the party is sprinkled with flour. In Wakhan and 
Sirikol the bridegroom is met and sprinkled with flour 
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at some distance frohi the bride’s house. All being seated, 
a large platter full of bread is presented to the bridegroom, 
who distributes it to all the company, after which he places 
his gun or sword on the platter and it becomes the perquisite 
of the dish-bearer. In Gilgit two of the bride’s and two of 
the bridegroom’s friends are seated face to face, and a cake 
of bread is passed across ; each of the bride’s friends breaks 
off a piece, which is left in the dish, and the bridegroom’s 
men place their turbans or caps in it as a token that their 
heads are at the bride’s disposal. The dish is carried in to 
the bride, who sends back the turbans. In former days 
the eating of bread together, at this stage, by the bride and 
bridegroom, was considered to complete the marriage. The 
idea was that, whoever managed first to eat a morsel would 
have the mastery in wedded life, and this always caused a 
scramble. At every stage a prescribed interchange of 
presents, which have all been carefully stipulated for before- 
hand, takes place. Meanwhile the friends of both families 
have been spending the day outside the house in singing 
and dancing, and this is kept up all night also. The price 
of the bride, and the presents agreed upon, having been 
made over to her family, the Moollah appears and reads 
the marriage service according to the Sharyat. In Chitral 
the bridegroom then starts for his home with his bride. 
In Wakhan and Sirikol he is conducted to the bride, and 
does not take her away till next day ; the women of her 
family resist his entering the . room in which she is until he 
pacifies them with presents. In Gilgit the two still remain apart, 
and next day the “ Kalak Malak,” which is peculiar to Gil- 
git, takes place. This constitutes the ratification of the mar- 
rijige, and is the assessment of all the presents given from 
first to last. Two friends of each side meet and appraise 
all the presents given by the bridegroom. Three toloos of 
gold-dust, equal to twenty-four rupees, represent the price of 
the bride herself. Her father then produces a large cooking- 
pot, a bed, jewels, clothes, dishes, and other articles needful 
for setting up house. The bride is summoned and allowed 
to select any two of the articles, which are given with her 
free. The assessors then price the rest, not forgetting to 
value the presents given and received since the betrothal, and 
the price of the balance is paid over at once by the bride- 
groom or his father. 

All being satisfactorily settled, preparations are made for 
bringing out the bride. The bridegroom and his friends 
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stand round the door, and everybody is sprinkled with flour. 
In Chltral the bride is led out by her mother, who hands her 
over to the bridegroom, receiving a present in exchange. In 
'Gilg^t the women of the bride’s family follow the party, 
assailing the bridegroom with abuse and pelting him with 
mud and filth, feigning anger. After going a mile in this way, 
the bridegroom gives a present to the bride’s mother, and is 
then allowed to depart in peace. This is no doubt a relic of 
the practice of marriage by capture. Sometimes on leaving 
the house a goat is slaughtered in front of the couple. The 
flour-sprinkling is practised everywhere and at different stages, 
but I cannot ascertain what the custom denotes. In Gilgit it 
is called Doobun. 

After a few days it is customary for the bride’s parents to 
visit the newly-married couple, when they are. received with 
flour-sprinkling, which is repeated on the first occasion of the 
bride revisiting her father’s house. In some places it is cus- 
tomary for the couple to go and stay for several months with 
the bride’s parents soon after marriage. 

In Wakhan and Chitral, after leading out the bride the 
bridegroom returns alone and deposits a present of a gun or a 
sword on the hearth. In Munjan and Ludkho the couple are 
accompanied to their homes by all the women of the villages, 
dancing and singing. They are left alone in the house for 
seven days, during which food is conveyed to them, but no- 
body enters, nor are they allowed to leave. 

In Torwal the bridegroom’s party is accompanied by men 
dressed as women, who dance and jest, and the whole village 
take part in the entertainment of the bridegroom’s friends. 
The day after marriage the bride is visited by the women of 
her husband’s family, to whom she must show proofs of h^r 
not having brought “a cracked teacup” into the family. She 
is then congratulated and praised ; but should she fail to show 
the requisite proofs, she is ever after treated with contempt. 

In Baltistan, according to Vigne, the husband goes in 
person to see the bride instead of sending a friend «r relation 
to do so, and if he please he may refuse her, ^d on the 
marriage day the bride comes to his house instead of his 
going to fetch her. 

Though the young people often arrange a marriage among 
themselves before asking the consent of their parents, they are 
not allowed to meet after it has been agreed upon. Should ' 
they meet out of doors by accident, etiquette demands that 
they should pass with averted eyes and without speaking. 
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In Gor, rings are exchanged at marriage. In the ruling 
families of Hunza and Nager, it is the custom, when a 
daughter is married, for the bridegroom to present her at 
betrothal with a gold and silver needle. In Yassin, when, as 
not unfrequently happens, the bridegroom is too poor to pay^ 
the required price, the young couple elope, with the consent 
of the bride’s parents. At the end of ten days the bridegroom 
comes to them and asks forgiveness, promising to pay the 
required sum by degrees. A little scene is acted, forgiveness 
is granted, the neighbours are summoned to the feast which 
has been already prepared, and the wedding is celebrated. 
This is to save the credit of the bride’s family in not having 
received a sufficient price for her. 

The old marriage barriers between the castes are begin- 
ning to be broken down under the levelling influence of 
Mahommedanism, and in a few generations will probably dis- 
appear altogether. The birth of a son is always a matter of 
general rejoicing. The friends of the happy father at once 
make it an excuse to stop work for the day, and seizing 
their matchlocks keep up a general feti-de-joie till their powder 
flasks are empty. The village band is summoned, and danc- 
ing kept up round the door for the rest of the day. No 
notice is taken of the birth of daughters. In the Oxus Valley 
and in Sirikol, when a son is bom, all the father’s friends hang 
their weapons on the walls of his house, so as to accustom the 
infant to martial sights. After seven days the weapons are 
returned to the owners, except those belonging to near rela- 
tions, who receive special presents in exchange. 

After the birth of a child a woman is esteemed unclean, 
and no one will eat from her hand for seven days. North 
of the Hindoo Koosh this period is extended to forty days, 
and for the first seven the infant is not allowed to suckle its 
mother. 

I have elsewhere discussed the old custom of disposing 
of the dead by burning. Now the common form of Mussul- 
man intemoient is used. A small flat slab of earth about two 
feet long isibeatly plastered over the graves, and a light is kept 
burning at flight by newly-made graves, under the pretence 
of keeping away wild beasts till the 'earth has hardened ; but, 
as Mr. Drew has remarked, this is more probably a relic of the 
old practice of cremation. No attention or care is paid to 
old graves, which constantly present a most unpleasant ap- 
pearance, owing to the falling-in of the arched roof. I re- 
marked in Sirikol the same want of attention to old graves 
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as exists south of the Hindoo Koosh, and Wood remarked the 
same in Kundooz. In Darel and Tangir'a piece of roughly- 
carved wood is placed at each end of the grave, which is 
neatly plaistered over, and small pieces of white spar . are 
placed along the ridges between the pieces of wood, which 
are about 8 feet apart. In Chitral, instead of wood, flat 
pieces of stone or slate, 3 or 4 feet long, are used. 

All that concerns the division and inheritance of land is 
naturally of great consequence among a people who live al- 
most entirely by agriculture. In Gilgit and the adjacent val- 
leys, on a man’s death his land is not divided equally among 
his sons, as is prescribed in the Sharyat, but in equal portions 
between his wives’ families ; for instance, should a man leave 
one son by one wife and three by another, the one son inhe- 
rits half land, and the other three the other half, which again is 
sub-divided between them. Should one wife have sons, and 
the other only daughters, the land is divided among the for- 
mer, the daughters being only entitled to a marriage-portion 
out of the land. Should a man die leaving only daughters, 
the land goes to the nearest male heir of the deceased ; but 
a curious exception is made in the case of a man leaving 
only a single daughter, who is allowed to take the whole 
land as her marriage-portion. The practice is always spoken 
of as a favour, and not a right, but it seems to be a relic of 
a custom by which the succession of women was once recog- 
nised. The history of these countries shows several in- 
stances of the succession of female rulers in default of male 
•heirs. In Wakhan and Sirikol daughters share equally in 
everything except land, which is divided among the sons. In 
Chitral and the Swat Valley the law of the Sharyat, by which 
all sons have equal shares, is followed. Daughters are entitled 
to a dowry out of the paternal land on marriage. In Torwal, 
women inherit the father’s land in equal shares with the sons. 

The custom of foster relationship is maintained among 
all the ruling families, and its ties seem more stringent than 
those of blood kinship. On the occasion of a son or daughter 
being born, the child is assigned to a foster-mother, in 
whose house it is brought up, so that frequently the father 
does not see his children till they are six or seven years 
old, and the whole family of the nurse place themselves at 
the disposal of their foster-child, with whom, for the rest of 
their lives, their fortunes are unalterably bound up. What- 
ever are a man’s misfortunes or crimes in after-life, his good 
and bad fortunes are equally shared. Should exile be his lot, 
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. his foster kindred accortipany him. On the other hand, if 
he rises to influence, his foster-father is generally his most 
confidential adviser, and his foster-brothers are employed on 
the most important missions. 

The custom of cementing friendship by the milk connec- 
tion seems a favourite one. Should a woman dream that 
she has adopted any person as a son, or should any man 
dream that he has been adopted by a certain woman, the 
connection is carried out in the same w'ay as the forced adop- 
tion before mentioned, and nobody would think of refusing 
to recognise it. The practice is now falling somewhat into 
disuse, but it was extremely common not many years ago. 
Milk from a woman’s breast is esteemed a sovereign remedy 
for cataract and other eye-diseases. A resort to it also 
establishes the milk-tie for ever afterwards. 

It is sometimes customary for a young couple, at the 
time of marriage, to induce a mutual friend to become 
their foster-father. The tie is ratified at the time of eating 
bread together. Bride and bridegroom being seated opposite 
to one another, the foster-father elect seats himself be- 
tween them, and taking a piece of bread in each hand crosses 
his arms, observing to keep the right one uppermost, and 
puts the bread into their mouths. From that time he is 
regarded as their father. 

The foster relationship is regarded as so close, that mar- 
riage between foster relations would be looked upon as inces- 
tuous, and, in spite of the precepts of the Koran, it would be 
impossible for a man to marry the widow of his foster-son. 

The formation of these ties is practised in a peculiar 
way among the Ashimadek clans of Chitral. It is 
customary for every infant to be suckled in turn by every 
nursing mother of the clan ; consequently there is a constant 
interchange of infants going on among the mothers, for the 
purpose of strengthening tribal unity. 

The Shins are noted for their miserly habits., which they 
sometimes carry to great extremes. Every man has a secret 
hiding place in the mountains, where he conceals his money, 
metal pots, wife’s jewels, and all his most valuable property. 
Occasional stealthy visits are paid to the treasure, which is 
never taken out for use except on festive occasions. No 
feeling of honour seems to exist as to the appropriation of 
another’s treasure should it by chance be discovered, and 
frequent quarrels arise from this cause. Treasures are fre- 
quently lost altogether by the sudden death of the owner. 
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before he has had time to confide the secret of their hiding 
place to his son. The practice is entirely confined to the Shins, 
who have many legends of lost treasures which have fallen 
under the guardianship of demons. 

In both Chilas and Darel, a practice exists of storing 
clarified butter in cellars for a great number of years. It turns 
deep red and keeps for more than a hundred years, when it 
is much prized. A tree is sometimes planted over the cellar 
to ensure its not being disturbed, and wealth is computed 
by the amount of butter stored up. On one occasion a depu- 
tation came to, me from Darel to ask that some run-away 
slaves should be compelled to say where they had buried 
th,eir master’s butter, as they alone knew the secret. 

Wine, which at one time was universally drunk, is also 
placed in flagged underground cellars to ripen in large earthen 
jars, but is never kept more than a year. In digging the foun- 
dations of my house at Gilgit, I came on one of these old 
cellars with two large jars in it, which had evidently been un- 
disturbed for many years. The drinking of wine has much 
diminished under Islam, and where still practised is concealed 
as much as possible, except in Hunza and Ponyal, where 
public jollifications are not uncommon. The Maulai sect 
make no secret of the practice, and on my visit to Hunza, in 
1876, a bottle of Scotch whiskey made Ghazan Khan so 
gloriously drunk that all Hunza spoke of it with admiration. 

Polo-playing, of which so complete an account has been 
given by Mr. Drew, is the national game. D^ardistan play, 
however, lacks the neatness of the Munnipoori game; but 
what is wanting in style is quite made up in enthusiasm, old 
men joining in the game as long as they are able to sit on a 
horse. Matches are generally played for some small stake, 
and the conquerors exact all the rights of victory by taunt- 
ing their beaten opponents. In Chitral the game, which is 
called " ghal,” is played somewhat differently from the way 
described by. Mr. Drew. Aman-ool-mulk, the present ruler of 
Chitral, was said to be the best player in the country when a 
voung man. 

The game is quite unknown in Badakhshan, where “ buz- 
kushi,” or “ goat-snatching,” is the favourite amusement. 
The following description of this game as played by the 
Kirghiz is given by Shaw, ^ under the name of “ Ooghlak : — ” 

" The headless body of a goat is thrown on the ground, and every 
one tries to pick it up without leaving the saddle. The press is tremen- 

* Shaw’s High Tartary, Yarkand and Kashgar. 
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dous^ as, with one foot and one hand on the saddle, they stretch down 
the other hand to the ground. Presently one succeeds, and is oifi 
swinging himself back into the saddle as he goes. He is chased by the 
rest, doubling and turning to avoid them. At last, another and another 
gets a hold of the goat. The first man throws his leg over the body 
to tighten his hold, and away they go across country till their horses 
diverge, and all but one lose their grasp. He is again caught, but 
throws the goat oft the opposite side. The others wrestle with him as 
they gallop three or four abreast, the outermost riders almost leaving 
their horses as they stretch their whole-bodies across their neighbours.” 

A similar amusement is described by Vambery^ as one 
of the marriage ceremonies of the Turkomans, called by them 
Kokburi (green wolf). In this the bride carries on her lap' 
the carcase of a lamb or goat, and setting off' at full gallop, 
is pursued by the bridegroom and other young men of the 
party, also on horseback. 

Firing at a mark from horseback is another favourite pas- 
time. The mark is a gourd filled with ashes, or a small ball, 
hung from a pole about 30 feet high. The marksmen gallop 
at full speed and fire as they pass underneath. Every 
successful shot is marked by a shower of ashes, and they do 
not desist till every particle of the gourd is shot away. Con- 
sidering the clumsiness of the weapons used, the shooting is 
sometimes remarkably good. 

As polo is the national game, so dancing is the national 
amusement, and no description of these people would be 
complete without mention of it. Feast-days, births, weddings, 
any occasion of a gathering, serves as an excuse for dancing, 
and the end of a game of polo is always signalised by a dahee 
on the Shafvaran. The spectators form a ring, inside which 
the musicians are seated, opposite the principal personage 
present. The instruments tune up, ^nd a murmur goes round 
the circle as to who will dance. Soon a name is called out, 
or a volunteer steps into the ring, and, with a word to the 
banid, commences. .Several different steps are in vogue, each 
of which has its special air, the Dunni, Soz, Balos (Iskardo), 
Tuppnutt, Tajwer (Badakhshan or Tajik), Sirikoli, and Cash- 
meri. Almost all of these commence slowly, increasing in 
pace till the performer is bounding round the circle at top 
speed. As soon as one is tired, fresh dancers are always 
ready to come forward, and hours are, often passed without 
either performers or spectators seeming to weary. The danc- 
ing is sometimes really graceful and interesting to watch, 
and forms a great contrast to the terrible monotony of an 

• Vambery's Travels in Central Asia. 
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Indian nautch. In Hunza a very spirited sword-dance is per- 
formed. Sometimes two or three dancers enter the circle 
together, one acting as leader to the others. At weddings 
ten or twelve join in, each holding sword or battle-axe in hand. 
The public dancing of women, mixed with men, is now only 
practised in Hunza. In Bushkar dances of women take place 
on feast days, but men are not allowed to be present. In 
Chitral and Yassin the Ashimadek class affect to despise 
dancing, and seldom join in it, but the rulers of those countries 
keep dancing-boys for their amusement. In Yassin, on one 
occasion, I witnessed some of their performances by torch- 
light, which made a very picturesque scene. 

The music consists of a double-headed drum beaten with 
sticks, two or three pairs of small metal kettle-drums, and 
two or three clarionets made of 
apricot wood. Special airs are 
reserved for the ruler and 
different officials. The musi- 
cians are Dorns, and every man • 
of any consideration has his 
own band, which attends him 
whenever he moves. Every 
village also has its band. The 
singing is of a less pleasing 
nature, but it is interesting, as 
being one of the methods by 
which old historical traditions 
are preserved. In Gilgit singing 
by individuals is not common, 
the usual practice being to form 
large chorus parties, which 
chaunt the deeds of former 
kings. Generally the singers 
form into two parties, each of 
ten or a dozen, and sing alternate verses. The end of the verse 
is emphasized by a simultaneous step or bound forward, or side- 
ways, which causes jostling and somewhat mars the effect. 

Considerable difference exists in the nature of the songs 
of the different couritries. In Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager, the 
songs are, with few exceptions, of a warlike nature, and 
celebrate the achievements of different princes. In Hunza 
and Nager, where the language spoken is Boorishki, the 
songs are in Shina, as the native language does not readily 
lend itself to poetry^ Shina songs are harsh, and the words 
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present a few striking images which want connection, and 
which are often repeated with wearisome iteration. The 
Khowar songs are mostly of an ftmatory nature, seldom 
treating of warlike subjects, and give evidence of a more 
cultivated taste than those in Shina, while the musical nature 
of the language and the better rhythm of the verse entitle 
them to the first place in Dard poetry. Generally two per- 
formers stand a little distance apart and sing in strophe and 
antistrophe to each other: a chorus stand by who do not 
repeat the words, but give emphasis to the periods by a loud 
Ah Ha and by stamping. 

The following examples will give a good idea of the dif- 
ferent styles : — 


SHINA. 

r. 

Loh w4to, Soori Gowrithum, loh w4to^ 

Butigd birdi loh w4to, dunya sung tar^go. 

Loh w4to, sSjo Malika, loh wftto, 

BCltigd birdi loh w4to, dunyd sung tar^go. 

NS loh w&to, Soori Ilabbi Khan, loh wfito, 

Butigi birdi loh w4to, duiiyd sung tarego. 

Tai zuzi sig4 budik te allah in Sargin gooinSchorS 
Loh w&to, s4jo Malika, loh wdto. 

Tai zuzi sigi budik tS allah in Sargin goomechorS. 


Translation. 

Dawn has come, Soori Gowrithum, dawn has come. 

To the whole earth dawn has comcy the world is lighted up. 
Dawn has come, grandson of Malika, dawn has come. 

To the whole earth dawn has come, the world is lighted up. 
Again dawn has come, Soori Habbi Khan, dawn has come. 
To the whole earth dawn has come, the world is lighted up. 
Thy mother, too, in her wisdom cherished us in Sargin. 
Dawn has come, grandson of Malika, dawn has come. 

Thy mother, too, in her wisdom cherished us in Sargin. 

II. 

The forest serpent, Soori Mahommed Khan. 

The forest serpent rouses himself. 

Beyond Sharot he will brandish his sabre. 

The forest serpent of the race of Malika. 

The forest serpent rouses himself. 

Beyond Sharot he will brandish his sabre. 
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KHOWAR. 

. I. 

Hazftra Ee^ ispah pctch^ 
Chitr^rct^ oisse ketch, 

Chitriroh Mihter ispah ghetch, 
Khoosh&ii^ korum j&noon. 

Mi Mihter yoh nisai, 

Finjireshoh muss nisai^ 

Muss nisioh doko prai. 

Khoosh&n^ korum jinoon. 

£h ! Gohr Khudaiy&r, 

Shah Mohturrum j&nooyftr. 

Mi Mihtcroh bol Khatir^ 
Mastoochoh koyun shotir. 
Khooshine korum jinoon. 

Kai Khowas Khan Doorini, 

Tul nizoh ai gunnd, 

Kohi Taoosuni niaidini. 
Khooshini korum jinoon. 

Maiyi Mihter chaiyak hoyi, 

Jin taniri joodi hoyi, 

Nissi M inter tuzzi hoyi, 

Khudai nuitt6 rezi hoyi, 
Khooshiii^ korum jiiioon^ 

Ycri Mihter purri prai, 

Purri Gohr jiiii prai, 

Khudai Mihterote prai. 

Khooshiue koruiii jiiioon. 

Translation. 

Huzara Beg is our hearths friend, 

IVe will go with your family to ChitmL 
The prince of Cliitral is our eye. 

Oh my life we will make him happy. 

My prince came out. 

The full moon shone out. 

The moon shone out and set again. 

Oh my life we will make him happy. 

Oh Gohr Good-bye to you. 

My lifVsfrieiid Shah Mohturrum feomesj. 
My princes army ts terrible. 

He nil I siddue mastooch. 

Oh my life we will make him happy. 
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Kai Khowas Khan ftrave as) a Doorani^ 

With a broad spear in his hand, 

Will ride on the Taoos maidan. 

Oh my life we will make him happy. 

My prince became ill, 

Life nearly left my body, 

Again my prince became well, 

God Jilted me with joy. 

Oh my life we wilt make him happy. 

My prince crossed ovei' (the river), 

Gohr on the other side wwi ready to die, 

God gave victory to my prince. 

Oh my lije we will make him happy. 

The above refers to an incident in the life of Badshah, son 
of Suleiman Shah, Khushwaktia. 

II. 

Bulbul komistai jung joyer ogotd, 

Jircko no bom d’rung bom jung golote, 

Heh ni4 jSln, jd.n6 tutt6 gufoom. 

Bulbul komistai tung^zd chdgote, 

Awl tl trcshtoo anzowl dlgote, 

Heh ml jin, jlne tutte guroom. 

Bulbul shariki tl jlnl koh kyah sher. 

Ml jin tutte mlloom fuiinl llki slier, 

Heh ml jin, jlne tutte guroom. 

Awl briyoomun tutte hyah paichlni, 

Idi ai kore bilaur ghetchlni, 

Heh ml jin, jlne tutte guroom. 

Buttuii ml buttun sirgushtl kussi main, 

Koh kyah jum Inus turn mokoh pushimain, 

Heh ml jin, jln^ tutt6 guroom. 

Daiyus gerduni chirgulah buss boye, 

Goyl ki chirosori muggus doyfi, 

Heh ml jin, jln6 tutte guroom. 

• Translation. 

A bidbul has alighted to drink at the fountain, 

J cannot restrain myself from clasping her neck. 

Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 
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• A lulhul has alighted on the turf for shade, 

I am ready to he cooked like an onion for you. 

Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 

Oh lidbul, oh mynah, what is in your heart ? 

You know my life is placed in my hand for you. 

Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 

Let it not be concealed, I am dying for love of you, 

Give me one glance with your crystal eye. 

Oil my life, / will give my life foi you ! 

Forgetting my country 1 am distracted and wander, 

On what joyful day shall I see your face ? 

Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 

Your cnckoldij husband touching your milk-white neck 
Is like a fly (L f ling cream. 

Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! , 

* [ 11 . 

'i roam on the mountains as f I trod on hoi ashes, 

The sword of love has stricken me ; I made of myself a shield of two bofics. 

Oh Yoormun Hamin / 

Oh Fairy I swear by God after seeing you there is no liglU, 

Night and day are alike dark to me, no dawn comes to me. 

Oh Yoormun Hamin ! 

The curls of my bulbul are like rosebuds and maiden hair fern, 

Come sit by me and sing like a mynah or a bulbul. 

Oh Yoormun Hamin ! 

Still I look at you ; you turn away and look elsewhere. 

My lij e is yours, why do you look at my enemies ? 

Oh Yoormun Hamin ! 

Your long ringlets and your well-curled hair arc like bedmushk, 

You bind up your locks to slay this lad. 

‘ Oh Yoormun Hamin I 

I sigh day and night for the bulbul, 

, I kiss your pearly ringlets in my dreams. 

Oh Y^oormim Mamin f 

This is a very favourite song in Upper Chitral, where the 
grave of Yoormun Hamin is still to be seen. A romantic 
story is attached to her memory. 

The above songs must not be studied as examples of the 
language : they contain many inflexions which are not found 
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in the colloquial. Dr. Leitner has collected a large number 
of Shina songs. 

Oral traditions and genealogies are also preserved in 
families to whom this duty is assigned, and carefully handed 
down frpm father to son. 

The ancient weapons were bow and arrows, battle-axe and 
round leather shield. Those able to afford it also wore a 
shirt of mail and a steel cap. The bow and battle-axe 
have been replaced by matchlock and sword, but are not yet 
quite obsolete. Though powder is easily made, the tribes 
have to depend on Cashmere and Badakhshan for matchlock 
barrels, so Robin Hood’s weapon is still used in the chase. 
The bows are made of strips of ibex horn, softened in water 
and bound together, and are very tough, powerful weapons. 
The battle-axes are of different shapes, according to locality, 
some of them being inlaid with silver, or having engraved 
patterns on them. The old weapons are carefully preserved 
and produced on the occasion of weddings, which would not 
be thought complete without them. A bridegroom present- 
ing himself at the house of his father-in-law elect without 
a battle-axe would be sent away to get one, and if unable to 
do so would have to make an extra payment. In the present 
day the men of Chitral are noted for their swordsmanship, 
which has gained many a victory over matchlocks. In 1852 
a regiment of Goorkhas in the Maharajah of Cashmere’s 
service were cut to pieces by Chitral and Yassin swordsmen 
within 3 miles of Gilgit, though they formed square, and 
tried to reach the fort from which they had been cut off, in 
that formation. 

Dard warfare is, however, seldom of a very resolute nature, 
and their records are full of accounts in which two or three 
days’ skirmishing has led to the defeat of one party or the 
other with the loss of a few men only. Every village has 
one or more forts according to the number of inhabi- 
tants, in wjtich all can take refuge in case of need. Owing 
to the easily defensible nature of the country, surprise is 
absolutely necessary to success. An attack having been 
determined on, every effort is made to throw the enemy 
off his guard, and then, by a succession of forced marches, 
possession is gained of the pass or the narrow part of the 
valley which forms the key of his country. Should these be 
gained, the inhabitants of the invaded country take refuge 
in their forts. Their defence then depends almost entirely on 
the state of their supplies. Sometimes their water-supply is 
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cut off or their stores fail, and they are obliged to make 
terms. On the other hand, if they are well supplied, the 
invader gets tired after a short time and retires. If they 
feel strong and confident, the garrison sallies out to offer 
battle outside the walls, bjut the taking of a fort by assault 
is unknown. On account of the supplies it is usual to plan 
an attack for the time when the standing crops in the invaded 
country are just ripe.^ The store in the fort is then at its 
lowest, and the invader finds no dilhculty in subsistence. 

Though Islam has introduced the inconvenient Mahom- 
medan calendar, the ancient method of computation by the 
sun is still in use. In Gilgit and the valleys to the south 
the months are now distinguished by the Arabic names of the 
zodiacal signs. In Ilunza and NagtT a more ancient nomen- 
clature still exists, as it did till lately in Gilgit, though most 
of the names in the latter place are now lost. The year is 
dividend into two seasons, from solstice to solstice, called 
^^yol” (Boorish) and bailor^ (Shina). The season com- 
mencing at the wint(?r solstice is called “ baiy,” and the one 
commencing at the summer solstice shini.’^ Each stiason 
is divided into six months, the names of which are repeated 
in each season in a different order; the second sejison begin- 
ning with th(i first month, and then the other names being 
taken backwards. The months are named from certain 
objects or fancied resemblances on the horizon behind which 
the sun sets at certain dates, as se(‘n from the gate of the 
ruler's castle, so that each place has a different set of 
names for the month. The calendar as it still exists in Nager 
will give a sulliciently good idea of the system. 

The months are as follows, commencing with the winter 
solstice : — 

T. Baly Isha. 

2. ,, (laiiioosa (/rc-s7///, the sun sets hehliul a glacier). 

„ 'fikkidir, {tvrfh I'lnc, the sun sets hehiiul a level space), 

4. ,, Kahula, {kehla, the direction of Mecca). 

5. „ niiighalter (</oo;--/rr///, from a rock resembling agate- 

way). 

6. „ Booye {shoiildcr-Madc, from a rock resembling the 

blade l)one of a shecj)). 

7. Shini Isha (commencing with the summer solstice). 

8. „ Booye. 

9. „ llingbalter. 

10. ,, Kabula. 

I I . ,, 'I'ikkidir. 

12, (Jamoosa. 

' ' I’hu time that kiiiijs go out to battle, ‘ i Chion.. XX, i. 
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I sha literally means a mill-pond, but in this case it is not 
meant to represent a mark on ,the horizon, but to signify a 
receptacle, the place beyond which there is no going. The 
Kebla month is no doubt a name of modern introduction. In 
ancient times computation seems to have been by these 
seasons. The term *‘y61” has now come to be used for the 
whole year, and the half year is called “ yol trang/’ but a man 
of forty when asked his age will often say that he is eighty 
“ yol-trang.’’ According to Mr. Schuyler, the Kirghiz make 
the same computation. The half-month is called toouts 
(Boorish), and pittch (Shina), and no smaller division of days 
is recognised, though in Shina there are but si^ven names of 
days, which closely resemble the Sanscrit days of the week, 
thus — 


Sunday 

. Adit 

hi Sansrril 

Aditya bar. 

Monday 

'rsundora 

s> 

Saml)ar. 

Tu (‘Sclav 

Ungaroo 

it 

Mangal bar. 

\\T‘dnesday . 

Boefo 

>y 

Ihidh bar. 

'I'hursday 

, Bress|)ut 

>y 

Bribaspati bar. 

Friday 

. Shooker 

ti 

Su ka bar. 

Saturday 

. Shimsh(‘re 

y> 

Sanischar bar. 


These names arc used in digit, Hnnza, and Nagi^r, and 
were most probably introduced by the Shins, as th(‘y were 
in use long before the Sikh power was fell across th(‘ Indus. 
It would seem as if the Shins, whih.* introducing the Hindoo 
days of the week, adopti?d in other rc'spec'ts thi,‘ mode of 
computing time already existing in the country. 

In Chitral the calendar is computed by th(‘ solar year 
commencing with the winter solstice ; but the months take 
their names from peculiarities of s(\ason or agricultural opera- 
tions, not from local land marks. Thc^y are — 

1. Toongslial 

2 . J^h 1 1 1 1 i n g ( Fa trrme void ) . 

3. Aryan (IVild ducks). 

4. Shadakh {Black mark, in allusion to tlu- black ap|)carance 

of the earth when the snow melts). 

,5. Boi (Sparj’ows). 

6 . Ronzuk (Trcmldiug , in allusion to the waving appearance 

of the growing corn). 

7. Yogh (Full). 

8. Mooj (Middle, alluding to summer Ixdng half over) 

9. Poiyanaso (The end). 

10. Kolkomi (Threshing). 

1 1 . Kirman ( Soudng) . 

12. Chunchoori (Leaf falling). 
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The ordinary Mahommedan calendar is, however, coming 
into use, especially among the Ashimadek class. The days 
of the week are named according to the Mahommedan calen- 
dar, except that Friday is named Adinna. 

In Bushkar and Torwal, the Mahommedan calendar is 
followed. In the latter place the ordinary names are pre- 
served, in the former the months are named — 


lliissan lIooseiiK 
Safiir. 

Ihimm islipo (F/V.s7 sidcr), 
Dowim ishpo (.SVvo//r/ 

I'iooi islipo (Third sister), 
Cliot ishpo (Fourth sister). 


Sooepi (Great month). 
Shokiidder, 

Roz. 

J ^ok y ill ( S nuiLl fest i vat) . 
M ian a (In t erven ing ) . 

( j All y iil ( Great festival ) . 


Thfi constellation of the Great Bear is called the mai- 
den\s corpse,” the four corner stars being supposed to repre- 
sent a bier: the small star above the middle star of the tail 
is called the “ star of life,” as it is supposed to be invisible to 
a person forty days before death. The pleiades are called the 
flock of sheep; a comet, ‘‘the star with a tail,” is supposed 
to portend th(‘ death of a king. The milky way is called 
the “ track of the cow and horse,” the tradition being that 
in the broad part about the middle the horse fell down from 
going too fast, while the cow travelled safely: The world 
is supposed to rest on the horns of a cow, which shakes its 
head occasionally at the sins of the inhabitants, and so 
ca u sc^ s c‘a r t h q i la ke s . 

The west and south are always spoken of as up, and the 
north and east as down. A man going west or south to a 
place talks of going up to it. h'airies and demons that live 
in caves among the mountains or in dt.*s(*rt places, have a 
prominent place in the belief of the Dards. Dr. Leitner has 
already given an account of the Yetch and its female coun- 
terpart the Rooe. In Boorishki they are known as Phoot 
and Billuss. Madness is supposed to be caused by a demon 
casting its shadow over a person, while the shadow of a fairy 
confers the gift of prophecy. Demons assume the appearance 
of human beings to lure men to destruction, but they are 
recognisable by their feet being turned backwards. 

In Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager the ruler’s family is supposed 
to be specially under the protection of a guardian fairy called 
Yoodeni. A drum, called the Yoodeni drum, is always kept on 
the top of the ruler’s castle.. When it is heard to sound at cer- 
tain festivals and at critical times it presages good fortune. 
Nobody must try to see the Yoodeni, or look in that direction 
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when the drum is heard; if he did so, some evil would be certain 
to happen to the daring individual, the least he could expect 
would be that his head would be twisted round to hisjback, 
and remain so for the rest of his life. A warlike expedition 
undertaken without the sounding of the Yoodeni drum would 
certainly end in disaster. 

Trial by appeal to the ordeal of fire is still practised. 
Seven paces are measured, and a red-hot axe-head is placed 
on the open palm of the accused, on which a green leaf has 
first been spread. He must then deposit tlu‘ hot iron at the 
spot appointed seven paces distant, and should any mark of 
a burn remain on his hand, it is a proof of guilt. The Vakeel 
of the Thum of Hunza on one occasion offcTtxl to subject 
himself to the ordeal before me, in order to clear his master 
of a false accusation. 

Magic has a prominent place in Dard idc^as, and many 
individuals are credited with the power of exercising magical 
arts. The rulers of Hunza and Nager are credited by their 
subjects with the power of prodiu'ing rain. During a very 
severe winter I captured a full-grown markhor, which had 
wandered d,uring th(‘ night into the cultivattKl land. The 
occurrence being unusual, the animal was at once n^garded 
as a jin^ and a deputation came to me shortly after it was 
captured, asking me to release it lest it should bring misfor- 
tune on the place. The death of the Wuzcct, which happ(*ned 
unexpectedly a few days afterwards, is still ascribed to the 
occurrence. Written charms are in great n^quest, and every 
person wears one or more suspended to different parts of the 
dress by circular brass buckU'S. Those* most in demand are 
charms conferring invulnerability and courage on tluj wiiarer. 
Charms are also attached to tlie mane and forelock of favour- 
ite horses. Certain springs are supposed to have tiu! power 
of causing tempests if anything impure, such as a cowskin, 
is placed in them. This seems to have been an old and widely- 
spread superstition. Baber mentions it in his irnMnoirs. 

‘‘ Some books mention that in Ghazni there is a fountain, 
into which if any filth or ordure be thrown, immediately there 
rises a tempest and hurricane with snow and rain.^'^ The 
same is mentioned by another writer.*^ Many days elapsed 
without the opponents having engaged each other, when it 
was mentioned to Mahmood that in the camp of Jeipal was 
a spring into which if a mixture of ordure should be thrown, 
the sky would immediately become overcast, and a dreadful 

* Baber’s Memoirs by Erskine. p. 149. - Brigg's Fcri?»hta, Vol. I, p. iG. 
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storm of hall and wind arise. Mahmood having caused this 
to be done , the effects became visible ; for, instantly the sky 
lowered, and thunder, lightning, wind, and hail succeeded, 
turning the day into night, and spreading horror and destruc- 
tion around.” ' - 

Divination is still practised, in spite of the conversion of 
the country to Mahommedanism, The Dainyals, or diviners, 
who are of both sexes but are more frequently women, are 
supposed to receive the gift of second sight by the shadow of 
a Barai, or fairy, having fallen on them in sleep. Dr. Leitner 
speaks of the gift as being supposed to be hereditary, but 
this is not the case, though the daughters of Dainyals often 
become Dainyals also. Dainyals are said to be only found 
among the shepherd population, and it is easy to understand 
how a solitary life among the wild crags of the Hindoo Koosh 
should encourage a belief in the power of intercourse with 
the unseen , world. Quite young people become Dainyals, 
and the spirit of prophecy is supposed to remain with them 
for life. 

The first intimation of the gift to the friends of the reci- 
pient is conveyed by their finding him or her in a deep trance. 
The requisite music is brought, flageolets being substituted 
for the ordinary clarionets, and softly modulated airs are 
played close to the car of the entranced. Gradually he 
moves and bc'gins to show signs of life, on which a goat is 
brought and decapitated, and the bleeding neck presented 
to the Dainyal novice. This is the test of a true Dainyal. 
If the gift . of divination has really come to him, he 
seizes the bleeding neck, and sucks the blood. Some, find 
this too much for them, and refusing to suck the blood are 
looked on afterwards as only feebly gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy. The idea of imposture never seems to be enter- 
tained by these simple-minded people. The recognised Dain- 
yals are consulted on all special occasions, such as the 
yearly festivals in summer, or the declaration of war with a 
neighbouring state. The spirit of divination is supposed to 
lie dormant in winter, and to be strong in proportion to the 
heat of the weather. 

On the first occasion of my witnessing an incantation, two 
Dainyals were brought from a considerable distance to pro- 
phesy at the Ganoni festival in June. They were both women, 
one of about twenty-five and the other about forty years of 
age, who showed by their wild and haggard looks the strain 
of the often-practised ceremony on their faculties. A circle 
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being formed round which the spectators seated themselves, 
a bunch of cedar twigs was placed on a flat stone and set on 
lire, and while two or three men vigorously blew up the flame, 
the Dainyal with a cloth over her head inhaled the thick pun- 
gent smoke which curled round her head, while the music 
played softly. In a few minutes she became violently agi- 
tated, her hands were convulsively clasped over her head, and 
her whole body was shaken with uncontrollable muscular 
motion, till, dashing the burning branches aside, she fell pros- 
trate at the feet of the musicians, grasping the drum with her 
hands, and violently throwing her head backwards and for- 
wards in a way that threatened dislocation. At length, over- 
come by the violence of her exertions, she fell apparently 
senseless on the ground. The spectators shouted long and 
loud at this triumphant manifestation of the fairy’s presence, 
and the music played its loudest. Then thesta'ond Dainyal 
entered the circle, and in a few minutes was also lying motion- 
less. The music now changed to a harsh ('adeiu'e, and soon 
one, and then the other, rose and staggenai round the circle in 
a rude attempt at stepping in tinu^ to the music. With their 
long hair floating loose, half-closed i‘yes, drunk with the fumes 
of the cedar smoke, and occasionally (M)ming into collision, 
they formed a most weird and somewhat painful spectacle, 
while the shouts of the spectators rose and fell at each 
uncouth gesture, varied by shrill whistles that would have done 
credit to the gallery of a poj)ular London thivitre. The violent 
exertion soon produced fatigues, while tlu* worst effects of 
the cedar smoke seemed to disappear and tlie proph(\sying 
began. While the music played softly, the two witches re- 
duced their movements to a sort of aimle*ss walk round the 
circle, with fixed and vacant gaze, occasionally one would 
stop and place her head close to the flutes or the drum as 
if listening to a language that others could not hear, and 
then again resume the weary round. Sometimes, during one 
of these pauses, one would, after listening, raise a shrill 
chaunt which was attentively listentjd to by the musicians, 
and after being rept^ated once or twice was caught up by 
them and loudly chaunted to ihc audience, whil(,‘ murmurs of 
surprise or congratulation ran round the circh?. 

This, varied with intervals of leaping and dancing which 
seemed to excite both themselves and the spectators to the 
highest pitch, lasted for about an hour, when the palpable 
exhaustion of the Dainyals made* it necessary to close the 
meeting A man going into the circle gave a back, as at 
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leapfrog, and one of the women, taking a flying leap on to 
his shoulders, was carried out of the ring, the second Dainyal 
following in like fashion on another back being offered, 
and the meeting broke up. No attempt is made to direct 
the prophecy to any topic by hint or question, and the Dainyal 
is always free to give, as the communication of the fairy, 
whatever comes into her head. Considerable freedom of 
speech is gained in this way, and an unpopular ruler often 
gets a broad hint given him. Dainyals only exist now in Gil- 
git, Hunza, and Nager, the stricter Mahommedanism of the 
neighbouring valleys having disestablished them. Circum- 
slaiices point to this mode of divination being of Shin intro- 
duction, the majority of Dainyals being of that caste. Stronger 
evidence is afforded by the fact that it is incumbent upon a 
Dainyal, of whatever caste, to refrain from cow’s milk, like 
the most orthodox Shin. 

During the ceremony the witches attempt, occasionally, 
to rush out of the circle, but arc thrust back by the specta- 
tors, the idea being that they are forced to prophecy against 
their will. Occasionally, too, they affect to become excitc^d 
by the sight of certain persons, bright colours, dogs, &c., 
and rush at and try to tear them, but are repelled by the: 
spectators, and so are forced to content themselves with 
hurling stones at the object of aversion. 

According to Elphinstone’s account of the Siah Posh 
Kaffirs, something of the same kind exists among them. 
He says : They have also persons who can procure an inspira- 
tion of some superior being, by holding their heads over 
lh(!' smoke of a sacrifict;; but these are held in no particular 
reverence.” Moorcroft mentions mountain witches at Nadaun 
who were called Dain^ and a form of divination called Dewalla 
is still practised in some parts of the Punjab. 

Serious crimes, such as murder, are rare. In Wakhan 
murder is punished by a fine of six 'horses, six guns, and 
thirty woollen robes; should the murderer be unable to pay 
the line, he is forced to give up a son or daughter as a slave 
to the family of the murdered person. Theft is punished by 
a fourfold restoration of the stolen property, and the thief 
is bound to a tree and beaten. Grave disturbances, in which 
deadlv wi'apons are used, are punished by heavy fines, and an 
offiMuh'r is not pardoni'd till he succeeds in bringing a live hare 
to the Meer, which at certain seasons is a matter of difficulty. 

Though bloodshed is rare among the Dards as compared 
with the Afghans, brutal murders are sometimes committed 
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on travellers. On one occasion that came to my knowledge, it 
was ascertained that a Goojur travelling through Darel had a 
small packet in his waist — band which was supposed to contain 
gold-dust. Two men waylaid him, and shot him down at a 
narrow place in the road. On opening the packet it was 
found to contain snuff. 

Though now used by all classes without distinction where 
the population is mixed, the difference bt‘tween the Sliin and 
Yeshkun nomenclature is great. Of the Shin names a great 
number have the sullix of Sing, w'hi('h is retained in spiti‘ of 
the convau'sion of the people to Mahommedanism. 'Fhese 
names arc never found among the purely Boorish population 
of Hunza and Nager, but it is to be noted that the sullix Sing 
is found among the earlier Makpon Kings of Iskardo. 'Fhe 
Yeshkun names have reference to animals or soim* familiar 
object, and are not always of a complimtaitary natun\ When 
one or two children in a family die, it is the (mslom to give 
the next born a imxin name, such as, lh(‘ unehMii,” “old 


rags,” in order to avert misfortune. 



Shin Namks. 

Men. 


IVloosing. 

! ITiihha Sing. 

Rain Sing. 

Kinninoosing. 

1 Gissing. 

PoonvAr 

JVIcIsiiig. 

j (yininiar Sing. 

j SinoexK 

Demsing. 

1 lioony/il Sing. 

! Dill'jno. 

. w 

Hiiiiuising. 

Gelsing. 

! 

Shcli Riii. 

IVamcn. 

Sookooimill. 

1 Rozi Miii. 

Shuijihi. 

! Bibi. 

.Slicrmull. 

Shoosha Hai. 

; Bai, 


Shoon 

Vkshkdn Namks. 

. Cjirkis 

Mouse. 

Jakoon 

Ass. Ooshato 

IbicK-an. 


Stoiu*. YonkiT 

(lrassli()|)|)iT, 

Ycchilo 

. JVlad man. Cilnjko 

. Ass foal. 

Rajo 

Siiakf. Kootoorn 

Pii|)[)y. 

Chooto 

Rags. Bnscro 

. Call. 

Rarai 

. Fairy. Itch 

IKar. 

KiirAto 

I’askct. .Shell 

. Bi^d. 

Boridiilo 

OKI clotlics. liu* k 

('heesc. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


FESTIVALS. 

I N spite of the general conversion of the tribes to Ma- 
honimcclanism, ancient semi-religious festivals, mostly 
connected with agriculture, are still observed by them more or 
less in accordance with ancient customs. About Gilgit, where 
Mahominedan ways of thought have as yet only penetrated 
skiiirdeep, the ft‘stivals are still observed with little less cere- 
mony than fornuTly, and arecalled Shine baradesi,” or“ Great 
days of the Shins,’’ which would appear to show that they 
are mainly of Shin introduction. The dates of the festivals 
connected with ploughing, sowing, and reaping, differ slightly 
according to tluj proper seasons for those operations in 
different places. 

The lirst h^stival is that of Nos, at the time of the winter 
solstice in celebration of the beginning of the new year, which, 
ac'cording to ancient computation, coinnumced then. The 
name Nos means “fattening,” and alludes to the slaughtering 
of cattle which taktis place. The first day is one of work, and 
is devoted in every household to dressing and storing the car- 
cases of bullocks, sheep, and goats slaughtered a few days 
previously. This is done by drying them in a particular way, 
so that they remain fit for food for several months. This 
is necessary because the pastures have become covered 
with snow, and only sullicieiU fodder is stored to keep a few 
animals alive through the* winter.^ The next morning, two 
hours before day-light, the Tnlcui"^ celebration takes place. 
Bonfires are lighted, and everybody flocks to the Shaw^aran, 
torch in hand. The drums sound summoning all laggards, 
and as the first streaks of day-light appear, the torches are 
thrown in the direction of Gilgit, or in that place are scat- 
tered about at pleasure. Singing, dancing, and polo go on 
through the day, and are continued at intervals daily for a 
whole month. 

* A prorrss storiiijj meat is practised in Cubul. 

- Talevii is th»^ iirinin given to a bundle of strips <>1 wood bound togKher and used 

as a 
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This festival is celebrated in Yassin, Ponyal, Gilgit, Hun- 
za, Nager, Astor, and Gor. In Hunza and Nager the bonfire 
portion is called Tiun shelling, ‘‘ tree-scattering,” and in 
Astor, Lomi. It is said to commemorate the death of a ruler 
who once tyrannised over Gilgit; but there seems good reason 
for supposing that it is a relic of fire-worship. In Chitral the 
festival is celebrated under the name of Dnshii, without the 
bonfires, as also in Chilas and Darel, where it is calh'd Daiko. 
In the villages of the tract of valley betwi‘en Ponyal and 
Ghizr, where the population is almost entirc*ly Shin, no lan- 
guage but Shina is allowed to be spoken on tlie day of the 
Nos festival, and a sort of demonstration is made against the 
neighbouring Kho and Woorshik communities. Each family 
makes a bonfire of cedar wood on its own land, and a cry is 
raised, “ To-day let all our enemies in tlu^ up|)(‘r country re- 
main above, and those in the lower country rt'inain below. 
Let those who wear the * kori * (the l(\*\tht‘r boots worn by the 
Kho people) perish, and let all who wi'ar the* ‘ towti ’ (the hva- 
ther leg-wrappings worn by the Shins) incriiase and prosptu*.” 
Any man who speaks Kliowar or Woorshiki in the village on 
that day is beaten and ill-treated. 

The next festival is the Baaono., whic'h celebrates tlie 
beginning of spring and the appearance of the first green 
shoots of corn. On the occasion of this festival the people 
assemble on the Shawaran, and a lean miserable sheep is 
brought. It must not be a good one. Tlu‘ Tarangfah 
sacrifices it, and the blood is sprinkled on everybody’s polo 
stick. The Tarangfah on horseback trundles the h(,‘ad along 
the ground for a short distance with his stick. Dorns then 
tie a rope to the horns and drag the liead along the wliole 
length of the ground, taking the carcase as their perquisite. 
Polo and dancing conclude the day. In Munza and Nager 
the ceremony of the sheep .sacrifice is pt^rformed at the same 
time as the Thumcr Bopoie mentioned further on. 

Basono literally means “leanness,” referring to the miser- 
able state of the cattle at the end of the winter. This 
festival is peculiar to Gilgit. 

After the Bazono was a fe.stival called Aiboi, which took 
place during the first week in March, but which is now no 
longer observed. This appears also to have been confined 
to Gilgit. 

The evening before the festival a peculiar kind of plum- 
cake, called Jutchbut, was baked and eaten in every house. 
The gates of the fort were closed, and all probable absentees, 
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such as traders and travellers, were put under surveillance. 
The next morning a party was sent round by the Ra to bring 
every man in the place inside the fort. Some would make a 
pretence of hiding, but in time all were hunted out and 
brought in. The women of the place had meanwhile assem- 
bled and fornuid a double line from the inner castle to the 
outer gate of the fort, each being provided with a stout 
willow stic k. When all was ready, the Ra rode out, as if to 
leave the fort. On arriving at the htjad of the line, a cry was 
raisecJ fcjr a present, which he promptly complied with and 
then rode on between the lines. All the men were then 
bound to follow him, one by one. The Wuzc^ers and mem- 
bers of the; Ra’s family were* allowed to ransom themselves 
like tlie Ra, but the rest had to run the gauntlet and get 
through as bc^st tlu.‘y might. The wome n plica! their sticks 
with h(‘arty good will, and unpopular mciubcas of society 
came cjff badly. 

On the following day the men again assc*mblc‘d in the* 
lorl, and fornual themselves into two |)arti(‘S, one? undcT 
llui Ra inside the castle, and the otluT under the WuzecT in 
the outer fort. Both sides were providc'd with wood-ashes 
and (lust which had pn‘vioiisly been collec'ted for the occasion, 
and a sham fight ensu(‘d. The Wuzcct’s party tried to storm 
the castle, while the Ra’s men show(*rcd (‘earth and ashes on 
them. Somc'times the assailants were suc('(‘ssful, and the 
Ra was made a prisoner in his own castle. After an hour or 
two he consented to pay a ransom, which was fixeal at a 
bullock and thrive shec'p for the vic'tors, and a robe of honour 
for tlicir lead(‘r. If, on the contrary, the \\aiz('(‘r’s party were 
(lefeat(al, evc^ry man had to give a prc.sent to the Ra. The 
]>4rts of both days not occupied in the p(‘rformances were 
spent in feasting, polo, dancing, and consulting the Dainyals. 

This curious festival, which was said to mark the time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees, was 
discontinued when the advent of Sikh troops introduced a 
stricter ob.servance of Mahommedan forms,* and forced 
women to remain in greater seclusion. A trace of it still 
exists in Ponyal, where the women arc privileged on that day 
to address abusive remarks, in jest, to the Ra when he first 
comes out of his house. The whole festival appears to show 
soiru* connection with that of the Holi, which takes place in 
India about the same time*. 

^ 'the first Ciovernor appointed under ihe Sikhs was a Ma!ioinnu*dan. who did 
much toward^ int loducinv; a more uithudo.x t>p«* ot the faith 
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Next to the Aiboi came the Crr/w;// feast, which celebrated 
the commencement of the wheat harvest. It is still kept 
up in Gilgit and all the neighbouring valleys. The day hav- 
ing been fixed with reference to the state of the crop, the 
last hour of day-light for the preceding ten days is spent 
in dancing on the Shawaran. At dusk on the evening before 
the festival, a member of every household gathers a handlul 
of ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly. A 
few of the ears are hung over the door of the house,*, and the 
rest are roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. 
The day is passed in the usual rejoicings, and on the 
following day harvest operations are commenced. As some 
crops arc always more forward than others, and ready to be 
reaped before the appointed day, no restriction is placed on 
their being cut; but to (,‘at of the grain before the Ganoni 
would provoke ill-luck and misfortune. The fi‘slival is ohsiTved 
in Sirikol and VVakhan ; in the latter place it is called Sliagit. 
In Chitral it is called Phindik. The tribes in Torwal, Bush- 
kar, and in the Indus Valley below Sazin do not observe it. 

The next festival is the Dotucnika ^ smoke-making,’' 
which celebrates ih<t completion of the harva^st. When the 
last crop of the autumn has been gathered, it is necessary to 
drive away evil spirits from the granaricis. A kind of porridge 
called ‘^mool” is eaten, and (he head of the household takes 
his matchlock and fires it into the floor. I hen, going out- 
side, he sets to work loading and firing till his powder horn is 
exhausted, all his n(,*ighbours being similarly employc*d. 
The next day is sptmt in the usual rejoicings, part of which 
consists in firing at a sheep’s head set up as a mark. • In 
Chitral this festiv^al is called yustiDulikaik, “ dt*vil-driving.” 

The last festival in the year, and the most import«int of all, 
is the Chili, which formerly celebrated the worship of the 
Chili tree {yiiniperus cxcelsa), and marked the commence- 
ment of wheat-sowing. Within the last sixty years the rites 
connected with tree-worship have ceased, but the ceremonies 
connected with sowing are still maintained. I he feast 
now lasts two days, beginning on the first day of the sun 
entering the sign of the Scorpion. Fhe first is called the 
Ra's day, the second the people’s day. 1 he evening before 
the first day a procession goes to the Ra*s granary, from 
which they receive between twenty and thirty pounds of the 
best wheat, which is placed in a skin mixed with sprigs of th(,‘ 
sacred chtli tree. A large bonfire of the .sacred cedar wood 
is lighted, and the quantity of wheat to be used in the next 
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day’s sowing is held over the smoke. The rest is ground and 
made into a large cake about 2 feet in diameter, which is 
baked on the same fire and then placed in a secure place for 
the night, a man being specially placed on guard over it. 
The musicians have meanwhile been hard at work, and 
dancing is kept up by the firelight till a late hour. Next 
day the people having assembled on the Ra’s land, the Ra 
rides out from his castle attended by all his family and 
retainers. Before him is borne in procession the large cake 
of leavened bread, on which wheat is heaped up, and a pome- 
granate, with a sprig of cedar stuck in it, placed on the 
top. This is carried by a man with his face smeared with 
flour, who is called Dono. Tlie crowd having gathered 
round the Ra in a ring, the Yerfah approaches, holding two 
or three handfuls of the smoked wheat in the skirt of his robe, 
into which the Ra empties a small quantity of gold-dust. 
Then with a loud voice the Yerfah cries out : “Oh people, be 
ready, the Ra has mixed the gold and will scatter the seed ; 
may your fortune be good !’’ Then the Ra, taking the mixed 
wheat and gold, throws it among the people, who scramble 
to catch it in their skirts. More wheat and gold-dust are 
then poured into the Yerfah’s skirt and scattered, the cere- 
mony being repeated four times, to the north, south, east, 
and west. Those to whom it has once been thrown are not 
allowed to shift their places so as to get more. Then a 
yoke of oxen is brought to the Ra, who takes the plough 
handle and ploughs two furrows, eastwards and westwards, 
scattering seed ; he then returns to the castle, after making 
over the large cake to his ploughmen, whose perquisite it is. 
After this the Rdtch Mooger, or, “the Ra’s he-goat,” is 
taken up to the tower of the castle and sacrificed by a Rono ; 
one of this caste alone being permitted to officiate. Cutting 
off the head and feet, the officiating Rono holds them up in 
view of the assembled people, and all the drums strike up. The 
carcase of the goat is made over to those whose perquisite it is. 
In Gilgit it is the perquisite of the men of the village of 
Boormuss, who are Shins, and whose privilege it is to carry 
the Ra’s standard in war, for which they receive a goat a day 
while in the field. Then, while the people stand expect- 
ant, the Yoodeni durrung, “ the fairy’s drum,’’ is heard to 
sound. All faces are averted to prevent the evil that would 
surely happen to him who should catch sight of the per- 
former, and the Yoodeni-ai, or, “ fairy’s she-goat,’’ is brought 
and sacrificed. Some of the blood is sprinked on the 
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fairy’s drum, and the carcase is given to the Dorn musicians, 
whose perquisite it is. This ends the ceremony, and the day 
is wound up with archery, dancing, singing, and polo. The 
mark for the bowmen is a block of wood, with a small wedge of 
silver, given by the Ra, beaten into it, which becomes the 
prize of the most skilful marskman. 

On the second, or people’s day, feasting and dancing go 
on almost the whole day. They visit one another’s houses, 
being expected to eat something in each house. A few 
yards of ploughing are commenced as a matter of form by 
every land-holder, for without this a good crop could not be 
expected. 

In Hunza and Nager this festival is called Tliumer Bopoit’, 
or, “ the Thum’s sowing,” and is celebrated in exactly the same 
way, but it does not take place till spring owing to the differ- 
ence of climate. A somewhat similar festival takes place in 
Yassin and Chitral, where it is called liim'sik, “seed-sowing;” 
but the ruler does not take part in it, the present ruling class 
in Yassin and Chitral having never identified themselves with 
their humbler subjects. In Yassin the ff;stival is accompanied 
by a curious custom. The Tarangfah is mounted on a good 
horse and clad in a robe of honour given him by the Mihter. 
In this way he is conducted to the polo ground, where all 
seat themselves while the music strikers up and the Tarang- 
fah gallops twice up and down the ground. Should any 
accident happen to him, such as either him.self or his horse 
falling, it is regarded as a pre.sage of misfortune to the 
whole community, and of speedy death to himself. In order 
to avert evil, he and his family observe the day as a solemn 
fast. 

In Wakhan no public ceremony takes place, but the first 
seed-sowing is a time of festivity in every household. A 
bowl of grain, half of which has been roasted, is carried out 
and scattered round the house. Then the goodman starts 
for his ploughing, but returning clambers up to his house-top 
and scatters seed through the central .sky-hole which gives 
light and ventilation to the house. Then, proceeding to his 
field, he traces a circular furrow twice round it, scatters a 
little seed, and returns home, where he finds the door barred 
against him, and he is not admitted by the women till after 
much entreaty. The next morning he rises before daylight 
and drives an ass into the house, giving occa.sion for much 
fun atid joking, after which the ass is sprinkled with flour 
and driven out again. 
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I think there can be little doubt that in this festival we 
see a relic of the Hindoo Dussehra. A native gentleman 
has obliged me with the following note on the subject ; — 

“ I’hc chief Hinclt)o festival connected with agriculture was Dusselira, 
the loth day of Asm Sukla, when the previous nine days have been 
spent in worshi|)ping the goddess Doorga, barley being sown near the place 
of worship it is given to the Raja by the Brahmins as an emblem of 
success, and after that the sowing of spring crops commences. The Raja 
going through the form of ploughing and sowing was, in ancient days, 
conswered to take away the sin which tilling land is supposed to convey, 
and the Raja being the master of the land must take the first and principal 
part in the operation before his subjects would consent to plough. I 
can find only one instance of the Raja being obliged to plough in 
person. It is in the Ramayana. Raja Janak, the father of Sita, the wife 
of Rama, when there was a drought of twelve years in his kingdom, 
was solicited by the people and Brahmins to plough .in person. He 
did plough, and there was plenty of rain, and Sita was born.” 

The ceremonial of the cedar worship in Gilgit was as 
follows : — 

For three days previously, three chosen unmarried youths 
underwent daily washing and purification. On the fourth 
day they started for the mountain, provided with wine, oil, 
bread, and fruit of every kind. Having found a suitable tree 
they chose a branch, on which the wine and oil were sprinkled, 
while the bread and fruit were eaten as a sacrificial feast. 
The branch was then cut off and carried to the village. At 
its entrance the party were met by all the people in holiday 
attire and conducted to the appointed place w'ith. music and 
rejoicing, where the branch of cedar was placed on a large 
stone by the side of running water. A goat was then sacri- 
ficed, its blood poured over the cedar branch, and a wild 
dance took place, in which weapons were brandished about, 
and the head of the slaughtered goat was borne aloft, after 
which it was set up as a mark for arrows and bullet-practice. 
Every good shot was rewarded with a gourd full of wine and 
some of the flesh of the goat. When the flesh was finished, 
the bones were thrown into the stream, and a general ablution 
took place, after which every man went to his house, taking 
with him a spray of the cedar. On arrival at his house he found 
the door shut in his face, and on his knocking for admission, 
his wife asked, “ What have you brought ?” to which he an- 
swered, “If you want children, 1 have brought them to you ; if 
you want food, I have brought it ; if you want cattle, I have 
brought them ; whatever you want, I have it.” The door was 
then opened and he entered with his cedar spray. The wife 
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then took some of the leaves, and pouring wine and Wtater on 
them placed them on the fire, and the rest were sprinkled with 
flour and suspended from the ceiling. She then sprinkled 
flour on her husband’s head and shoulders, and addressed him 
thus : — “ Ai Shiri Bagerthum, son of the fairies, you have come 
from far ! ” Shiri Bagerthum, “ the dreadful king,” being the 
form of address to the cedar when praying for wants to be ful- 
filled. The next day the wife baked a number of cakes, and, 
taking them with her, drove the family goats to the Chili stone. 
When they were collected round the stone, she began to pelt 
them with pebbles, invoking the Chili at the same time. Ac- 
cording to the direction in which the goats ran off, omens 
were drawn as to the number and sex of the kids expected 
during the ensuing year. Walnuts and pomegranates were 
then placed on the Chili stone, the cakes were distributed and 
eaten, and the goats followed to pasture in whatever direction 
they showed a disposition to go. For five days afterwards 
this song was sung in all the houses : — 

Dread Fairy King, I sacrifice before you, 

11 c)w nobly do you stand ! you have filled up iny house> 

You have brought me a wife when I liad not one. 

Instead of daughters you have given me sons. 

You have shown me the ways of riglit. 

You have given me many children. 

You have made me like the mountain, 

1 have brought the family of the mountain tops, 

I have gone to Sargin Gilit, 

1'hat 1 might see the people. 

You slay many wild goats. 

You with the gun on your shoulder. 

Oh you with the sword in your hand ! 

Oh you riding upon a horse ! 

Oh you clothed in a fine robe! 

Dread king, I will slay you a rani. 

Oh you that have come from the mountain, 

I will rub your feet with butter. 

Oh you that have come fn^m below, 

I will anoint you with oil. 

I have been to the w'ide plain. 

They have slain you a fine hc-goat, 

A ram has been slain, I have honoured yf>u to-day. 

To-morrow you w'ill depart. 

Go, dread Fairy King, I salute you, 

You have given me prosperity. 

How shall I let you depart ! 

• 

The Chili stone is still to be seen at the entrance of 
every Shin village. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PAST AND PRESENT RELIGIONS. 

M r. drew has shown that the stricter observance of 
Mahommedan customs in Gilgit dates from a very 
recent period, and though the tenets of Islam, owing to local 
: 'Circumstances, have taken firmer root in some valleys of 
Dardistan than in others, there are no positive records or 
traditions to indicate the nature of the religion which they 
Supplanted. Circumstantial evidence, however, enables some 
opmion to be formed on the subject, and each religion that 
has in turn prevailed in these valleys has left some trace of 
its existence. 

The Oxus Valley having been the cradle of the religion 
of Zoroaster, the valleys south of the Hindoo Koosh are not 
likely to have escaped its influence. In Wakhan there are 
many towers and structures which are still ascribed to the 
worshippers of fire, and the tradition of this worship still 
^lingers in Yassin. The secluded easily defensible valleys 
of Yassin and Gilgit are so eminently suited to afford shelter 
frbm persecution to the followers of a dying faith, that fire- 
worship probably existed in them long after it had been 
driven out of neighbouring, more accessible, valleys. In the 
“Taleni” portion of the N6s festival, of which mention 
has already been made, we probably see the last surviving 
relic of Magian worship in these countries. 

Richardson, in his Dissertation, says, speaking of the 
ancient fire-worshippers— 

" In December, on the shortest night of the year, was theanniversaiy 
of the great festival of fire, called Shtdi Sadah w^), when their 

temples were illuminated, and large piles of fire blazed all over the king- 
doiu ; round which the people entertained themselves all night wiui 
choral dances, and vario.us amusements peculiar to the season.' ° 

He also says that the festival was instituted to comme- 
morate a popular tradition — ' 

V : “In the time of King Hushang (about 860 years brfore th%Christian . 
^Ifra) a monstrous dragon infesting the coiiiitry, the king himself attacked 
' him with stones, when one of them Silling with prodigious force upon 
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another, struck fire, set the herbage and siirrouiuling trees in a blaze, 
and consumed the dragon in the flames.” 

The resemblance of this legend to the Gilgit legend, which 
the Taleni festival is said to commeftiorate, is noteworthy. 
Under the story of the tyrant Shiri Buddutt devouring his 
subjects is probably concealed an ancient sun-myth. Long 
after the original meaning of the celebration had been for- 
gotten, the custom no doubt survived ; and advantage may 
have been taken of the festival to get rid of an unpopular 
ruler. In the legend of Shiri Buddutt it is represented 
that his life could not resist fire, and he is still fabled as 
dwelling in a place surrounded by glaciers, from which he 
attempts to issue yearly at the time of the winter solstice, 
but is driven back by the Taleni. 

Later, when Buddhism was the prevailing religion on both 
sides of the Hindoo Koosh, this religion doubtless established 
it.self as strongly in the southern valleys as it did in the lateral 
valle)'S of Badakhshan. Scattered through the Gilgit and 
Astor Valleys are a number of remains of Buddhistic stone 
altars, similar to those which are so common in Ladakh. 
The name “ Munni,” which is still applied tothtan, sufficiently 
attests their origin, though the natives attempt to account 
for them by saying that they have been made for the conve- 
nience of people carrying loads to rest their burdens upon. 
Their size, position, and the labour that has evidently been 
expended on them, however, forbid the a('Ce])(ane(‘ of the 
reason assigned. They an* sometimes also called **^rhalli.^* 

Both in th(^ Sai and Gilgit X'alleys thi‘r(‘an! s('v<*ral remains 
of Buddhist Chogtens, whose forms can still be distinctly 
traced. Those in best preservation are about 3 miles from 
Gilgit, near the village of Nowpoor, where there are four 
Chogtens close tog(nh(*r in line. The riunains of a large 
one also exist in the Chitral Vallcw, on a conspicuous point 
near the road not far from the valley of Koosht, and are still 
spoken of as “the idol.” Clo.ser researcfi would no doubt 
discover many others. 

Near the village of Nowpoor,^ not far from Gilgit, is a 
large rock-cut figure of Buddha. Tlie angle of the fork 
of two ravines is formed by an abrupt perpendicular rock 
several hundred feet high. In the very point of the angle 
the rock has split, so as to leave a broad siTU)oth surface 50 
feet from the ground. On this a d(*ep slot has been cut in 

’ Nowpoor would appi ar to ha\n hc-rn I'ortncTly thr mnrf of ihr two. 

Its ancient name was Amsar. 
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the form of a pentagon, within which the figure has been cut 
in intaglio. The face is exactly as represented on well-known 
figures of Buddha, with ear ornaments and head-dress, thick 
compressed lips, smooth face, and impassive countenance. 
The figure is erect, and is about 9 feet high. The upper 
part, which is in excellent preservation, is well finished, the 
lower part is not so well executed. The right arm is held 
across the body with the hand open, palm outwards ; the left 
hand hangs by the side, and holds a staff or some kind of 
weapon. The whole figure is exposed, but the edge of a robe 
or some hanging drapery is portrayed, which, with the smooth 
face, has given rise to the modern belief that it is intended 
for a female figure. The lines of the pentacle are accurately 
drawn and deeply cut. On the edge are deep square niches, 
cut at regular intervals, which may have been used to hold 
timber supports of a frame to protect the figure from injury. 
The feet of the figure are upwards of 30 feet from the 
ground, and it must have been a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty to execute the work in such a position. 

It is probable, however, that the level of the soil below 
the figure was formerly higher than it is at present, for there 
are signs close by of the existence of an old watercourse for 
purposes of irrigation, part of which appears to have been 
carried for a considerable distance along the face of the rock 
in a wooden trough. This watercourse has been rendered 
useless by the sinking of the water-levels, probably accom- 
panied by a sinking of the level of the adjacent soil ; and, this 
being the case, it appears likely that, at the time at which the 
figure was cut , no very high platform was neces.sary to enable 
the cutters to reach the proper position. The cutting both of 
the figure and of the sockets, which appear to have been used 
for the supports of the watercourse, show a knowledge of 
stone-cutting quite beyond the power of the present inhabitants 
of the country. 

Were it not for the difference in size, 1 should be inclined 
to regard this as the figure of Buddha mentioned by the 
Chine.se traveller Fah-Hian, w'ho visited India about A.D. 
400. According to him the figure was 94 feet high, and the 
length of one foot 9 feet 4 inches. His route as far as Kho- 
tCn is traced without difficulty, and To-li, or Tha-li-lo, must 
certainly be Darel or Gilgit ; but the route followed between 
these two points is less easily identified. General Cunning- 
ham has givmi strong reasons for identifying Kiech-ha with 
I.eh, thus making Fah-llian’s route to h.avc been along the 
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course of the Indus from Leh to Darel ; but the narrative 
shows that the great mountain range was not . crossed till 
after leaving Kiech-ha, which must therefore have been on 
the north side of the mountains. Also it is scarcely possible 
that the travellers should have journeyed for a month along 
the bank of Indus, from Leh to Darel, without making men- 
tion of the river, and the first mention of it is not made till 
after passing To-li. Moreover, the route down the Indus 
Valley from Leh would necessitate frequent crossings and re- 
crossings of the river, w'hich would scarcely have escaped 
mention, and is so difficult, even in the present day, as to be 
only accessible to practised mountaineers, so it is not likely 
to have ever been used by ordinary travellers. Had Fah 
Hian passed through Leh on his way to India, he would 
naturally have continued by the route in present use through 
Cashmere, which he certainly did not visit. Beal identifies 
Kiech-ha with Karchoo, which has lately been rcsdiscovered 
by Shaw ; but the elevation of Karchoo is not sullicient to 
justify the statement that no grain t;xcept corn ever ripened 
there, or to procure for the inhabitants the title of “ Men of 
the snowy mountains.” Beal identifies Tsu-ho with Yarkund, 
while Cunningham, following Klaproth, would identify it with 
Cogiar. The balance of evidence is certainly in favour of 
Beal’s view. Cogiar has not advantages sulficiiait ever to 
have made it so important a place as Tsu-ho seems to have 
been, and it is situated immediately at the foot of the moun- 
tains, which would be entered by the; travellers on the first 
march after leaving the place. But the narrative .states that 
they did not enter the mountains till four days after heaving 
Tsu-ho, and this would correspond well with tht; position of 
Yarkund. The twenty-five days occupied by the travellers 
on the road between Khoten and Yarkund gives a fair idea 
of their general rate of march. 1 should be disposed to 
identify Kiech-ha either w'ith Sirikol, which in .spite of its 
elevation was certainly an important place in those days, 
or with Raskum, which, though now deserted, is .said to 
have once been the centre of a flouri.shing community. 
Each of the.se places would answer fairly well to Kiechha. 
The distances, however, judging by the number of days 
taken by the travellers, agree best ^ilh .Sirikol, in which, 
therefore, 1 would recognise Kiech-ha. From Yarkund the 
travellers must have reached .Sirikol by the Koosberab route, 
and the Yu-hwui must have be<;n nomad Irib<-s, answer- 
ing to the Kirghiz of the present day. From .Sirikol Fah- 
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Hian.and his companions must have travelled either through 
I lunza down to Gilgit, and so on to Darel, or, more probably, 
across the Pamir, which would account for the mention of 
their route proceeding westward from Sirikol, and into the 
Gilgit Valh^y by the Durkot Pass, as suggested by Beal. 
From the Gilgit Valley they would naturally take the route 
to Darel up the Kergah Valley, at the mouth of which is the 
rock figure in question. This would certainly have been 
their most direct route to the Punjab. Striking the Indus 
(Sin-to) at the mouth of the Darel Valley, they must have 
followed the course of the river for several days, and reached 
Swat (Sii-ho-to) by one of the lateral routes, such as that 
by Ghorbund. 

Whether or not this be the actual figure mentioned by 
Fah-Hian, his account enables the date of the introduction 
of Buddhism into these valleys to be approximately fixed at 
about 150 B. C., or three hundred years after the Nirvana of 
Buddha. 

The account now given of the figure is, that in ancient 
times a Dconee, or female demon who preyed on men, lived in 
llu? ravin(‘, from wliich she sallied fortli to seize passers-by; 
her custom being to devour only half of her prey, that is, if 
she S(Mzed two men, she devoured one and left the other; if 
she seized oiu*, she only ate half of her victim. One day a 
holy man arrived who undertook to free the country of the 
demon. The Deoiu'c sallied out as usual to seize him, but by 
the power of the holy man was turn(‘d into stone, and fixed 
to tin* rock. Being soon after di*sirous of leaving the 
country, the holy man told the people that, to ensure the 
continuance of the spell by which the demon had been render- 
ed powerless, it was necessary that at his death he should be 
l)iirii‘d at -the foot of the rock, and stringently charged them 
to he careful to bring back his body for the purpose from 
whatever place in which he might chance to die. 

The pt’ople of Gilgit, according to the account of their 
descendants, look a very practical view of the case. They 
said that they could not be at the trouble of searching for, 
and bringing back, his body from any distant place he might 
chance to die in, with the risk of the demon being restored 
to life in case of failufe, so they chopped off his head there 
and then, and buried him as directed. At the foot of the rock 
is a tomb which is pointed out as that of the unlucky saint. 

Buddhism was no doubt the religion of the country at 
the time of the Shin invasion. There seem, however, to be 
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good grounds for supposing that the religion of the Shins 
was of the Brahminical type. 

Mention has already been made of the curious fact of 
the cow being esteemed unclean. Mr. Shaw has shown how 
the feeling among the Shins of Dah Hanu is one of aver- 
sion, and not of reverence, and Mr. Drew remarks that any- 
thing more opposed to modern Hindooism cannot be imagined. 
But the most orthodox Brahmin would consider himself defiled 
by touching leather, or any part of a dead cow, so that there 
does not appear to be anything in the present practice directly 
opposed to modern Hindooism, but rather a perverted feel- 
ing that has grown out of it. 

This peculiarity of the ruling race led to the appellation 
of Dangarike,' i.e., “cow-people,” being conferred on them 
by their neighbours, who apply the term to all the Shina- 
speaking people. Though this can hardly be cited as a proof 
in itself of the Hindoo origin of the Shins, I think that, when 
considered in conmiction with other points, it forms ti strong 
argument. The feeling of the Shins with regard to the do- 
mestic fowl is shared with them by Hindoos all over India. 

This feeliny reiiardinii the cow and domestic fowls is not 
shared by any other tribe in the Hindoo Koosh, tjxcept by 
a small one in Chitral, to whom the name of Dangarike is 
al.so applied by their neighbours, and by the Kalash Kaffirs, 
who dwell close to them. 1 have not been al>le to obtain 
the language of the Chitral Dangarike, but there seems to be 
no reason to suppose that they have any connection with the 
Shins of digit. 

Till a very recent period burning the dead was practised, 
the burning places being still called Jain, which would appear 
to be identical with Chtlni, the name by which burning places 
are called in some parts of the Punjab. The ashes were 
carefully collected and buried in rude wooden box(;.s, some- 
times carved out of a solid block, or in round earthen jars. 

I have dug up several of both kinds. The bones are neatly 
packed in the boxes, which have previously been lined with 
birch bark. In one or two 1 found pieces of check cotton 
cloths, of a kind not now known in the country, with pieces 
of brass chains and other ornaments. Women’s urns are 
readily distinguished by a number of wooden spindle whorls, 
mixed with the bones. 

* Cunningham met wilh thf term in fialtistan. and speaks of (iilgit being irihabitird 
by Oangariks, and f»f the Darigri language, a'» if it was the name of u trilje. The now 
well-known term of Dard Itas no doubt cfimo t»j be applied in the same manner. 

a 
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It is also a matter of accepted tradition in Gilgit, Gor, 
Hunza, and Nager, that suttee was formerly practised. The 
dead man, with his finest clothes and his weapons girded on 
him was placed on the pyre, and as the fire burnt up, the 
woman, arrayed in her jewellery and her richest clothes, 
leaped into the flames. 

The burning of the dead ceased to be practised more 
than sixty years ago. One or two old men have told me 
that they could remember hearing it mentioned, as a not 
uncommon occurrence, in their youth, but none could re- 
collect having witnessed any actual instance. So lately as in 
1877, a very old man in Darel scandalised his neighbours by 
calling his sons to him on his death bed, and after having his 
arms sind valuables brought to him, desiring to be burnt with 
them when dead. His wish, however, was not carried out. 
He and a man of Gor, who died twenty years ago, are known 
to have always refused to be circumcised, or to call them- 
selves Mahommedans. They were probably the very last 
Hindoos in Dangaristfin. Suttee was abolished earlier, and 
has certainly not been practised in Dangaristan for the last 
hundred years. 

It is to be remarked that none of these customs, which 
savour so strongly of modern Hindooism, are to be found, 
either as now existing or as resting on former tradition, in 
any of the valleys to which the Shin rule did not extend ; 
nor is the term Dangarik applied in any cases except those 
mentioned. The difference bctwt;en some types of Hindoo- 
ism and Buddhism is not necessarily very great, but the 
existence of customs among them, not shared by their 
neighbours, the establishment of a caste system, the use of 
the title of Ra for their rulers, and the common suffix of 
Sing to their own names, with the frequent use of Sanscrit 
terms, show that considerable differences exist between the 
Shins and their neighbours of the Swat, Punjkorah, and 
Chitral Valleys, with whose language their own has so much 
in common. 

In spite of the more severe type of Mahommedanism 
which prevails, and which gathers strength year by year, 
idolatrous customs still survive. In every village in which 
Shins are in the majority, there is a large stone, which is still 
more or less the object of reverence. Each village has its 
own name for this stone, but an oath taken or an engagement 
made over it, is often held more binding than where the 
Koran is used. In several villages goats are still annually 
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sacrificed beside the stone, which is sprinkled with blood, 
and in other places the practice has only lately been discon- 
tinued. Though the religion introduced by the Shins would 
appear to have been of a Drahininical type, it must have 
contained also a considerable amount of demon worship, as 
is shown by Mr. Shaw in his account of the Hanu Dards. 

I have been told that when the Cashmere troops first 
occupied Gilgit, there was in the fort a slab of stone about 
3 feet long, bearing a Sanscrit inscription. My informant 
told me that he had made out the words, “ Ishwar ling 
murti,” or, “ the Lingum incarnation of Shiva,” but that 
the rest of the inscription was illegible. In 1871 the fort 
was destroyed by an earthquake which exploded the powder 
magazine and reduced the whole to ruins. The present 
fort was erected on the same site, and the stone was doubt- 
less built into the foundations. The names of many of the 
rulers and of a number of places, not only in the Indus and 
Gilgit Valleys, but also in the Chitral Valley, point to a lirah- 
minical origin. Amongst the names of places may bt; men- 
tioned Seo (Siva, or Mahadeo), Shognun (Siva’s village), 
Shogoor (Siva’s priest), and Swami. In the llunza and 
Nager genealogies we find the names of Lullithum (the 
beautiful Thum), Hurrithiim^ and llookhatthnmi^ and one 
of the last independent Ras of Gilgit, Suleiman Khan, is best 
known by the name of Gowrithuni.^ 

With all this evidence it can searci.ly be doubted that 
some form of Brahminism was introduced by the Shins into 
the Gilgit Valley, and, to a greater or less degree, wherev(;r 
their rule extended. In valleys in which they were out-num- 
bered by the former inhabitants, the result was, doubtles.s, a 
mixture of Buddhism and Ilindooism, grafted on a form of 
demon-worship already existing in the country. The reli- 
gious practices of the Hanu Dards described by Mr. Shaw, 
probably approach most nearly to those which formerly existed 
in Gilgit and the neighbouring valleys, when under Shin rule. 

The Shins seem to have introduced, along with their form 
of Hindooism, a piece of tree-worship, which has been al- 
ready described. Though no longer an obj<‘Ct of public 
worship, .supplications are still addressed to the Chili, espe- 
cially by women desirous of children, by burning its branches, 
and it is still regarded as possessing special powers of puri- 

* From Huri, a name for Mahatleo. 

* Probably a corruption of ifrff rung to Monkhnt ' thf; final transrni 

gration,” 

^ From Gowri, the wife of Mahuleo. 
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fication. It plays a conspicuous part in the incantations of 
the Dainyals, and on a great man entering a Shin village a 
pan of burning Chili branches is waved before him. On cer- 
tain occasions both men and women saturate themselves with 
the smoke, which is of a particularly pungent nature. 

The custom of Chili worship does not appear to have pene- 
trated to Hunza or Nager, nor is any trace of it to be found 
in the Oxus Valley, in Chitral, or among the tribes of the Swat 
Valley ; but among the Siah-Posh it seems to exist in almost 
the same form as it did among the Shins. Chili wood, or 
Padam, is still taken down to the Punjab to be used in Hin- 
doo ceremonials. According to Colonel Prejevalski, the same 
tree is also held sacred by the Mongols and Tangutans, who 
burn the branches for incense during prayer time. At Hemis 
Shukpa, within 20 miles of Leh, a few trees of great age exist, 
and are held in much veneration by the Tartars of the village, 
though the tree is not generally an object of Tartar respect.^ 
It may be that the feeling of veneration was imbibed from the 
Shins, whose influence must have extended nearly to Leh. 
It is still usual in Gilgit to sprinkle goat’s blood on a tree of 
any kind before cutting it down. 

The religion of the whole country is now some form of 
Mahommedanism, and in the immense knot of mountains of 
which Yassin forms the centre, three different types of the same 
religion have met, and are now striving for the mastery. From 
the south, Soonnee Moollahs have carried their tenets up the 
different valleys with more or less success. From the east- 
ward a current of Shiah doctrines has set in from Iskardo ; 
and' from the westward the curious Maulai, or Muglee,* tenets 
have found their way up the Oxus Valley. It is to be noticed 
that the subversion of Hindooism by Mahommedanism in the 
remoter valleys seems to have been extremely gradual, and 
to have been more owing to gradual conversion than to per- 
secution. 

The genealogical tables of the present ruling families of 
Hunza, Nager, and Gilgit, enable a fair idea to be formed of 
the date of the introduction of Islam into the country. Tra- 
dition records the death of the Gilgit Ra with the non-Mussul- 
man name of Shiri Buddutt,* at the hands of a stranger bear- 
ing the Mussulman name of Azru, or Azor, from whom the 
present Ra of Gilgit, and the Thums of Hunza and Nager, traci,' 


* Hendorsnn’s Lahore io Yarknnflt pApfC 5*- 
- rhf common tin»Miucatc?cl pronunciation. 

^ The mtMning of the name is perhaps ''Given i>y Sn nuddh-i. '—Sri f^whiha Datta, 
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their descent. Allowing twenty-five years'for each generation, 
this would place the first appearance of Mahommedanism in 
Gilgit at about the end of the thirteenth, or the beginning of 
the fourteenth century — a time when that faith had already 
spread over the more accessible parts of Central Asia. It is 
to be noted that this exactly corresponds with the time when 
Islam was first introduced into Cashmere, which, according 
to Ferishta, happened between A. D. 1315 and 1326. Gene- 
ral Cunningham, by computing thirty years for each generation, 
and fifteen for the reign of each ruler, places the introduction 
of Mahommedanism into Khapolor about a century later.* 
According to one tradition Azor came from Iskardo, and in 
the genealogy of the Makpon princes, a Mahommedan ad- 
venturer is shown to have established himself in that place at 
exactly the same time, if the same computation be allowed 
for the duration of a generation. 

It is not, however, probable that the usurper would have 
been in a position to attempt the forcible conversion of his 
new subjects; and it may be presumed that, for a long period, 
his descendants contented themselves with practising their 
own faith, with, no doubt, greatly relaxed stringency, without 
interfering with that of their subjects. It is not till eight gene- 
rations of rulers later, which would represent a period of two 
centuries, that we meet with a Mussulman Thum in the neigh- 
bouring state of Nager. There was, probably, a fresh impulse 
given to Mahommedanism about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for it was at about that period that a Persian adventurer, 
the founder of the present ruling families of Chitral and Yassin, 
established himself in Kashkar. The names of those whose 
kingdom he usurped are lost, the only record being that they 
were of the Shahreis family, which is the name by which the 
Gilgit rulers previous to the time of Azor were known, and 
which was retained by the descendants of the usurper for 
four generations. The Emperor Baber, writing in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, speaks of Chitral as forming part of 
Kafiristan, “in the hill-country to the north-east lies Kafir- 
istan, such as Kattor and Gebrek.’’* But on several occasions 
he distinguishes this Kafiristan from Kafiristan Pich (which 
is still a Kafir countiw), as if some difference existed between 
the two. It is probable, therefore, that though the faith of 
Islam was introduced into the country mentioned about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, it was long confined to 

’ Cunninjifham’s f^dakh, 

^ Erskine'H Memoirs of liaber, page 140. 
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a limited number of the inhabitants, and did not become 
general till the middle or end of the sixteenth century. Even 
then its acceptance was so irregular that it is not surprising 
that Hindooism has lingered on, and has only become ex- 
tinct in the present day. 

The tribes of the Indus Valley were exposed earlier to the 
fervid preaching of the Moollahsof Swat and Boneyr, and this 
has led to the adoption by them of the Soonnee tenets. The 
people of Chilas, who were always a less tractable race than 
their neighbours, make it their boast that, though travellers 
and traders are safe in their country, no Shiah ever escapes 
out of their hands. At Gor, also, a few miles above Chilas, 
the people are all Soonnees, but a looser type of Mahommed- 
anism prevails, and prayers were till recently addressed to 
the god Taiban, whose horse is sculptured on the rock near 
the village. 

In Gilgit the population is now three-fourths Soonnee 
and the rest Shiah, but at the commencement of the Sikh 
occupation, the greater proportion were Shiahs or Maulais, 
and it is related that any Soonnee falling into their hands 
was branded with a hot iron unless he consented to become a 
proselyte. Those who now still adhere to the Maulai tenets, 
are mostly old men, who keep the fact concealed as far as 
possible, and call themselves Shiahs. At Soomma, a se- 
cluded village in Yassin, the people, though professed 
Mussulmans, still make offerings to the god Shaitum. In 
several other places the names of local deities arc still pre- 
served, and objects, such as a peculiar-shaped rock near a 
village, are still regarded with veneration, and invoked in the 
registration of solemn covenants. 

The influence of the Iskardo Princes introduced Shiah 
tenets into the north-eastern part of Dardistan, while the 
tenets of the Maulais have made their way from the Oxus 
Valley across the passes of the Hindoo Koosh. In Nager 
the entire population are Shiahs of the orthodox type, and so 
are two-thirds of the people of Baltistan ; the rest belong to 
the Noor Buksh sect. In Hunza, till a few years ago, Shiah 
tenets found many followers ; now the Meer and the whole 
population are Maulais. 

The Shiahs in these countries lament the martyrdom of 
the sons of Ali twice a year ; once at the usual time accord- 
ing to the Mahommedan- calendar, and again in the month 
of August, the season at which they say the martyrdom actu- 
ally occurred. 
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Wherever Sooniiees and Shiahs are found living together, 
they seem to practise a mutual tolerance rare in other purely 
Mahommedan communities. Intermarriage between the sects 
is so common as not to excite remark. 

The whole of the people of Hunza, Ponyal, Zebak, Shighnan, 
Roshan, Munjan, Kolab, and Darwaz, more than half the 
people of Sirikol, Wakhan, Yassin, and the greater number 
of the inhabitants of the Ludkho Valley in Chitral, belong to 
the Maulai sect. A few Maiilais are said to exist in Kho- 
kand, Karategin, and Badakhshan, among the poorest of the 
people, and in one district near Balkh, they are known as the 
disciples of Syud Jaffer Khan. Some are also to be found 
in Afghanistan, where they are known as Muftadis. A few 
may possibly exist in Bokhara and Khorasan, but in a fana- 
tical country they would probably pass themselves off as 
Shiahs. 

The head of this sect is Agha Khan, the acknowledged 
spiritual chief of the Khojas of India and Persia, a gentleman 
of Khorasan, who came to India in 1840 for political reasons, 
and who has resided in Bombay ever since. 

The countries inhabited by the Maulais are roughly divided 
among a number of Pirs, who are treated by their disciples with 
extraordinary respect, but residence does not give the Pir 
authority over the whole of any special district. The office 
is hereditJiry, and Maulai families transfer their spiritual 
obedience from father to son, regardless of changes of resi- 
dence. P'or instance, Shah Abdul Rahim of Zebak, who is 
honoured and respected as being next in rank to Agha Khan 
himself, has disciples in Sirikol, Kunjoot, Zebak, Yassin, and 
Badakhshan, but other Pirs also have disciples in those 
places. The respect paid to the Pirs by their disciples is un- 
bounded ; nothing is refu.sed them. If they ask for a .son 
or a daughter of any house, no refusal is dreamt of. One of 
them once said to me, " If I ordered a father to kill his own 
son, he dare not refuse.” Whenever they move about, they 
are attended by a large number of followers, who are fed and 
maintained out of their superfluities, and they live entirely 
on the offerings of their disciples. Presents of horses, cattle, 
clothes, fruit, wheat, &c., are continually being made them, 
and the best of everything a Maulai possesses- is given to his 
Pir. A portion of these offerings is converted into coin and 
seftt yearly to Agha Khan, and agents travel yearly from 
these remote parts to Bombay solely for the purpose of con- 
veying these contributions to him. 
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Next in rank to the Pirs are Caliphas, whose duty consists 
in little more than the collection of offerings. The Pirs each 
correspond direct with Agha Khan. 

The Maulais must not be confounded with the Maulavi 
sect of dancing Darweshes, with whom they have nothing in 
common. They assert that their sect was founded by the 
Imam Jaffer Ah Sadik (the just), a descendant of Ali, by the 
daughter of the Prophet, who died A.H. 148. Aboo Mahom- 
med Hussain, however, writing in the Zubdat-ool-akhbar , says, 
that Mahoinmed, surnamed Mahdi, who claimed to be sixth 
in descent from the Imam Jaffer Ali Sadik, founded the sect, 
who were first known as Ismailyas,* in Egypt in the year 
A.H. 299. His followers recognised him as the twelfth Imam, 
and quoted a supposed saying of the Prophet Mahommed that 
every 300 years the sun would rise in the west, explaining 
that Mahoinmed Mahdi’s preaching 300 years after the Hijra 
was a fulfilment of the prophecy. Aboo Yezid, a Moolla 
who questioned Mahommed Mahdi’s descent from Jaffer Ali 
Sadik, on the plea that I.smail’s only son had died childless, 
was proclaimed to be Dejjal (Antichrist). The conquest of 
Egypt by Sultan Sala-oo-deen Yusuf destroyed the temporal 
power of the sect in that country. They were, at that time, 
ruled by Azid,a descendant of Mahommed Mahdi. Meanwhile, 
the tenets of the sect had been brought to Persia by Has- 
san-i-Sabbah, an Arab of the tribe of Himyar in Yemen, who 
established himself later in Alamot, where his grandson, on 
the seventh day of the Ramazan, A.H. 555, publicly proclaim- 
ed that fasting and other observances of the Sharyat were 
no longer obligatory. 

Colonel Yule, in his notes on the Travels of Marco Polo, 
has given an interesting account of the “ old man of the 
mountain,” whose representative he recognises in Agha Khan. 
On this supposition the Maulais of the Hindoo Koosh and 
Oxus Valley belong to the sect of assassins, and are an 
offshoot of the sect to which the Druses of the Lebanon 
belong. They call themselves Muglees, Maulais, or Maw- 
allis indifferently. Mr. Drew suggests that the name is derived 
from Maula, an Arabic name for God. The appellation may 
equally claim to be a corruption of Muwahideen, the name 
by which the Druses still call themselves, or Mulahidah, 
from Mulhed, “an infidel,” the name given to the sect in old 
times. 


* So named from Ismail, son of Imam Jaffer. 
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The precepts and observances of the sect are difficult 
to ascertain, one of their sayings being that “ a man should 
conceal his faith and his women and the little I have been 
able to ascertain is from Maulais who have proselytized, and 
those only men of no education. 

Soonnees speak of them as “ Kaffirs” and “Rafizi,” but 
they themselves do not refuse to pray or eat with Soonnees. 
They are sometimes accused of worshipping Ali, the son-in- 
law of the Prophet, and accordingly styled “Ali-purust,” and * 
they undoubtedly esteem Ali, who, they say, was born of 
Light as superior to the Prophet Mahommed, and an incarna- 
tion of the deity. They reject the idea of a future state, believ- 
ing in the transmigration of souls. Evil deeds are punished by 
the spirit being translated into a dog or other mean animal. 
Good actions are rewarded by a future incarnation as a great 
or holy man. They claim little in common with other sects 
of Mahommedans, saying, the Soonnee is a dog and the 
Shiah is an ass. They question the divine character of the 
Koran, thougli they .say that it was entrusted to the Angel 
Gabriel to give to Ali, but that he gave it by mistake to 
Mahommed. 

They use in place of the Koran a book called the 
Kalam-i-Pir, a Persian work, which is shown to none but men 
of their faith. The precept most commonly quoted by them 
is, that a man should blind himself, so that he should not be 
moved with envy at sight of his neighbour’s prosperity ; he 
should weaken his hands, so that they can grasp nothing be- 
longing toothers ; and lame himself, that he may be unable to 
disobey the commands of his Pir. Cattle that have strayed 
into standing crops are not to be driven out till they have 
satisfied themselves. A good Maulai is already as one dead, 
prayers therefore are unnecessary, as also is fasting. If 
any forcible attempt should be made to cause a Maulai to 
fast, he should resist it by devouring a pinch of dust. The 
only pilgrimage enjoined is to the living head of their faith, 
who is styled the Imam-i-Zeman, or Sahib-i-Zeman. Marriage 
can be performed by any man whose beard is white. , Seat- 
ing himself with the bridegroom on his right hand and the 
bride on his left, he takes a few pieces of roasted sheep’s 
liver in both hands, and crossing his arms gives them to the 
man with his left hand and to the woman with his right. 
Then taking a cup of water he gives half to the woman, and 
after he has said a few words out of the Kalam-i-Pir, the 
ceremony is completed. The form of the Maulai Kalima is 
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changed yearly in accordance with instructions from their 
spiritual head. 

The following is a favourite poem recited in praise of 
the Imam-i-zeman : — 

Help ! oh Ali. 

Oh amulet of life, thou glory, Sahih-i-zemau, 

Speak thy praise incessantly, 

• Sahib-i-zemaii. 

Sultan of both worlds from east to west. 

All kings are beggars compared to you, 

Sahib-i-zcman. 

1'he sun of heaven shines by your beauty. 

Sun and moon by your light, 

Sahib-i-zcman. 

When shall peace be from evil and strife of Dejjal, 

Kxcept it be your pleasure, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

1 hope that my heart may be lighted up 
One day under the dust of your feet, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

There will be a day with my last breath, 

I shall speak your praises, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

It is time that the sound of your trumpet 
He heard through the world, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

From Kaf to Kaf take the whole world 
In your world-conquering hand, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

'rhe time is come for the faithful to gird 
Their loins and follow you, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

Jesus will come down from the fourth heaven 
1\> imitate you, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

Nobody will worship or pay respect to God 
Without worshipping also you, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 
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Others go their own way 
But I am faithful to you, 

Sahih-i-zeman. 

I, Sulcem, the distracted in mind. 

Have seized the skirts of your bounty, 

Sahib-i-zenian. 

Wine is drunk by the Maulais without concealment, 
and they do not strictly abstain from eating tlie flesh of ani- 
mals not killed in the orthodox manner. Being absolved from 
the constraints of prayer and fasting, the practical religion 
of the uneducated consists of little more than obeying the 
commands of their Caliphas and Pirs, and making offerings 
freely through them to their spiritual chief. They are by no 
means intolerant, and, where permitted, live on good terms 
with Soonnees and Shiahs, with whom they intermarry without 
restraint. The only cases I have known of ill-feeling between 
the sects have been caused in the first instance by Soonnees 
from other places. From Shiahs they seldom meet with hos- 
tility, owing probably to the respect they show to j\li ; though 
they do not celebrate the martyrdom of Hassan and Hoossain. 

On the death of a Maulai the choicest articles of his port- 
able property are set aside for the Imam-i-zeman. No food 
is cooked in the house, for from three to eight days, according 
to the rank of the deceased, and the family subsist on food 
cooked elsewhere. Food is also placed on trees and expo.sed 
places for birds to eat. On the evening of the appointed day 
a Calipha comes to the house, and food is cooked and offered 
to him. He eats a mouthful and places a piece of bread in 
the mouth of the dead man’s heir, after which the rest of the 
family partake. The lamp is then lighted (from which the 
ceremony is called “ Chiragh roshan ”), and a six-stringed 
guitar called “ gherba ” being produced, singing is kept up 
for the whole night. 

I have sometimes shown the portrait of Agha Khan in 
Yule’s Marco Palo to Maulais. They pass their fingers lightly 
over it and then touch their eyes and lips. 

The Noor Buksh sect, which has been before referred to, 
is peculiar to Baltistan, where it numbers over twenty thou- 
sands followers, most of whom are to be found in Shigar and 
Khapolor. It is apparently an attempt to form a vtd media 
between Shiah and Soonnee doctrines. Mahommedanism is 
said rt) have been first introduced into Baltistan according 
to Soonnee tenets by Syud Ali Hamadani. Later, a certain 
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Syud Mahommed Noor Buksh, a native of Satnarcand, resid* 
ed for some time in Baltistan on his way to Hindostan. He 
was succeeded by Syud Shums-oo-deen Iraki, the disciple of 
Shah Kasim Faiz Buksh, who was the son of Syud Mahommed 
Noor Buksh, and he tried to convert the Baltis to Shiah 
tenets. Only partially succeeding, he planned to gain his 
object by fraud. He drew up the book which afterwards 
became the foundation of the Noor Buksh sect, and secretly 
placed it under the bark of a tree. At the end of a year, 
when the tree had assumed a natural appearance, he an- 
nounced that Syud Noor Buksh had appeared to him in a 
dream and directed him to cut down and search a certain 
tree, and that by this means of reconciling all doubts would 
be found. So miraculous a thing as a book imbedded in a 
tree proved sufficient to convince the most unbelieving, and 
those who had before refused to adopt Shiah tenets, hastened 
to enroll themselves as members of the new sect. 

Such is the account of the origin of the sect now given 
in Baltistan. Other accounts differ somewhat. According 
to the Zuffer Namah — 

“ In the reign of Futtch Shah, King of Cashmere, one Shums-oo- 
(lech arrived from Irak, and began to disseminate doctrines different 
from those of any other sect. His followers assumed the title of Noor 
Buksh (Illuminati), but the holy men of the JVIahommedan faith succeed- 
ed in putting down these sectarians. The King of Little Thibet, conti- 
guous to Cashmere, is so prejudiced in favour of Shiahs, that he allows 
no man of any other faith to enter his towns. The tribe of Chuk in 
Cashmere contends that Meer Shums-oo deen of Irak was a Shiah, 
and that he converted many thousands of people, after which he was 
crowned in the name of the twelve Imams ; and that the Ahowita, the 
book containing the tenets of the Noor Buksh religion, is not the compo- 
sition of that venerable personage, but the production of some ignorant 
infidel.” 

Ferishta writes — 

“ Alxnit this time (A.D. 1496) one Meer Shums-oo-deen, a disciple of 
Shah Kasim Anwur, the son of Syud Mahomed Noor Buksh, arrived 
in Kashmir from Irak. Futtch Khan made over to this holy personage 
all the confiscated lands which had lately fallen to the Crown ; and his 
disciples went forth destroying the temples of the idolaters, in which 
they met with the support of the Government, so that no one dared 
to oppose them. In a short time many of the Cashmeris, particularly 
those of the tribe of Chuk, became converts to the Noor Buksh tenets.”* 

The book, which is written in Arabic, is called the Hihr 
Ahwat. The distinctive religious forms to which both Shiah 
and Soonee attach so much importance are mixed together 

' Brigg’s Mahommedan Power in India. 
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in a strange medley. In winter the Noor Bukshis pray with 
folded arms, like the Soonnees, in summer with the hands 
hanging down like the Shiahs. Like the Soonnees they pray 
together and observe Friday prayers, but they do not wash 
their feet before praying, and only perform the “ masak ” like 
Shiahs. In doctrine they give the first place to the Prophet 
and the second to Ali, but they observe the Mohurrum mourn- 
ing for the martyred sons of Ali. From the Mohurrum ob- 
servances arises one of their chief causes of quarrel with the 
Shiahs. The Noor Bukshis maintain that the mourning 
should take place in the musjids, which the Shiahs do not 
allow to be proper, and occasional disturbances are the result. 
The Noor Buksh call to prayers is Ah y tin IVali Ullah instead 
of the Ali yun Wasir Russool Allah of the Shiahs. 

Vigne mentions the sect under the name of Keluncheh, 
and states that at some time about the middle of the i8th 
century, they temporarily usurped the throne of Iskardo. A 
few of the sect are now to be found in Kishtwar, to which 
place they were deported by Golab Sing when he conquered 
Baltistan. 

The graves of Meer Mooktar and Meer Yahya, sons of 
Shums-oo-deen, are still to be seen in Kiris and Shigar, and 
it is probable that the complete establishment of the Noor 
Buksh tenets in Baltistan is to a great degree due to them. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE SIAM TOSH. 

B etween Chitral, Afghanistan, and the Hindoo Koosh, 
the maps show a large tract of unknown country under 
the name of Kafhristan, concerning whose inhabitants the 
wildest conjectures have been formed. The fact that while 
surrounded on all sides by fanatical Mahommedans, with 
whom they are in a chronic .state of war, they have been able 
in spite of all attacks to pre.serve both tbeir independence and 
their faith intact, and that their customs and traditions, which 
differ from those of their neighbours, furnish some grounds for 
the assumption that they at one time enjoyed a higher state 
of civilisation than they do at present, has been sufficient to 
stimulate the curiosity of travellers and ethnologists. Conjec- 
tures have been hazarded that the Siah Posh people are of 
Greek descent, while a recent Russian author’ has confidently 
asserted that they are incontestibly of Slav origin, and the 
natural subjects of the Czar. A closer acquaintance with them 
will probably show that their relationship with neighbouring 
tribes is not so distant as either of these two theories would 
make'out. 

During my visit to Chitral, in 1878, two deputations of 
Siah Posh tribes came to meet me and invited me into their 
country ; an invitation of which I was unfortunately unable 
to avail myself. Besides the opportunities then afforded me 
of seeing some of these interesting people, I have frequently 
conversed with men who have visited different parts of Kaffiris- 
tan. So far from the Siah Posh being one people, as is ordi- 
narily supposed, they are in fact composed of a number of 
tribes speaking a diversity of languages and dialects, who, 
though undoubtedly of cognate origin, recognize no common 
tie among themselves. Their manhers and customs, and their 
form of religion, are generally similar ; but many of the tribes 
are unable to converse with each other, and they carry on an 
unceasing and deadly intertribal warfare, compared with which 
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their encounters with their Mussulman neighbours are desul- 
tory and harmless. There can be little doubt that they are 
a number of Aryan tribes who, from the force of circum- 
stances, are living now in the same primitive state that they 
probably enjoyed long before the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

As far as can be ascertained, they are separable into three 
main tribes, conforming to the natural divisions of the country. 
These are — (1) the Rumgalis, or Lumgalis, who inhabit the 
upper parts of the valleys which run down from the Hindoo 
Koosh in a south-westerly direction, where they come into 
contact with the Afghans of Cabul. This tribe also extends, 
apparently, to the north side of the mountains. The people 
of Lughman are probably of this stock converted to Islam 
in comparatively recent times. (II) The Waigalis, who in- 
habit the valltjys extending south-east from the Hindoo Koosh, 
which join the Kooner Valley at Chaghan Serai; and (HI) 
the Bushgalis, who inhabit the valleys extending from further 
north in a south-south-easterly direction, and joining the 
Kooner Valley at Birkot. These, again, are sub-divided into 
smaller clans, of which the Waigalis alone furnish eighteen. 
In the Darah-i-Noor and other valleys joining that of Kooner 
from the north below Chaghan Serai, are portions of the 
Waigali tribe who have been recently converted to Islam. 
Many of these still retain the distinctive black garments. 

Besides these main tribes, there are several broken or 
detached clans, such as the Kalashis, who are subject to 
Chitral, but are claimed by the Bushgalis as their slaves, and 
the Kittigalis or Wirigalis, a small tribe who dwell either on 
the north side of the Hindoo Koosh, or in the northernmost 
part of the Wai country on the south side, and are subject 
to Munjan, a small mountain state of the Oxus Valley, con- 
cerning which less is known than of the Siah Posh them- 
selves. This last clan is called Sufeid Posh, from their wear- 
ing white garments, and the race is said to be very small. 

The principal tribe of the Bushgali country is divided 
into Kamoz (Upper Kam) and Kamtoz (Lower Kam). The 
termination gal means “ country ” in the Bushgali tongue, and 
is apparently the same as we find in Doongagali, Nuttiagali, 
and other well-known galls near Murree. The Siah Posh 
employ these names amongst themselves when speaking of a 
tribe as the people inhabiting such and such a country, and 
employ the clan names when closer specification is necessary, 
but there is no recognised term known amongst them to dis- 
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tinguish the Kaffirs collectively, as opposed to their Mussul* 
man neighbours. When pushed to use some such distinctive 
term, the only one they employ is “ Kappra,” which is only 
a corruption of the abusive name given them by Mahom- 
m'edans. They include in the term all who shave the head in 
Siah Posh fashion, but not those who have turned Mussulman. 

In feature they are pure Aryans of a high type, and I 
was much struck by the amiable looks and finely-chiselled 
features of a grey-headed Siah Posh Chief, whose acquaint- 
ance I made. His appearance, however, contrasted strangely 
with his language, while he pleaded his unwillingness to part 
with his dagger on account of the unusual number of enemies 
(upwards of forty) whom he had despatched with it. The 
men are well-made, muscular fellows, but incorrigibly lazy. 
War and hunting are regarded as the only legitimate occupa- 
tions for a man, and almost the whole work of agriculture is 
done by women, who are even yoked alongside of oxen 
to the plough ; for this purpose they have yokes specially 
constructed. They differ considerably in complexion, some 
of those living at high elevations being very fair. This seems 
to be especially the case with those living on the higher 
slopes of the Hindoo Koosh to the westward, who conse- 
quently go by the name of Red Kaffirs. The black garments 
which have given a distinctive name to the race, apparently 
differ in different tribes. Those on the Cabul side wear entire 
goatskins with the hair on. The Bushgalis wear tunics, with 
sleeves not reaching to the elbow, of woven black goat’s hair 
reaching nearly to the knee, gathered in at the waist with a 
leather belt, from which hangs a dagger, and with a broad 
red edging along the bottom. The Kalash Kaffirs wear 
similar tunics, but they are gradually adopting coarse cotton 
garments, the material of which is brought by pedlers from 
Peshawur. The Waigalis of the Darah-i-noor and other valleys 
south of Chigan Serai are said to have entirely adopted 
cotton clothes, though some of the recent converts to Islam 
still adhere to the black garments. On their feet they wear 
rude sandals made of the skin of the wild goat, with a tuft 
of hair on the instep as a decoration. The women wear long 
sack-like garments of black woven goat’s hair, with long loose 
sleeves, reaching to the ankles, and gathered in loosely at the 
waist, with a coloured cotton scarf tightly bound over the 
shoulders. 

The men shave the whole of the head, except a circular 
patch of about 3 inches in diameter on the crown, where the 
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hair is allowed to grow long and hangs down behind, often to 
the waist. They never wear any head-covering. The women 
wear their hair plaited in a number of thin long plaits, which 
are coiled away under the head-dress, one plait being exactly 
over the middle of the forehead. The Bushgali women wear 
a curious head-dress, consisting of a sort of black cap with 
lappets, and two horns about a foot long, made of wood 
wrapped round with black cloth and fixed to the cap. This 
curious fashion does not seem to have been always confined 
to these tribes, or it may be that they were more widely spread 
than at present. The Chinese traveller Sung-Yun writing 
in about 520 A.D. of the Ye-tha, who must have been the 
people of Sirikol or Hunza, says — 

" The ladies cover their heads, using horns, from which hang down 
veils all round.”* 

Hwen Thsang, who travelled through Badakhshan about 
630 A.D., in writing of Himatala, which name he applies 
apparently to the country about Kundooz, say.s— 

“ Les femmes marit'es |)ortent sur leur l)onnot une come haute 
d’environ trois pieds, garnic en avaiit de detix pointes (|ui designent Ic 
pfere ct la mfere du mari ; celle d’en haute sc rapporte au pt're et cellc 
d’en has h la itit!:re. Si Pun des deux menrt avant I'antre, on retranchc 
la pointe qui le designait ; mais lorsque le beau-p^re et la belle-m^re 
sont niorts, on supprime completement ee genre de bonnet.”® 

The Kalash women do not wear this head-dre.ss, but simply 
wear on their heads a sort of broad cap thickly covered with 
cowrie shells, with lappets which hang down behind, not unlike 
the head-dresses of the Tartar women in Ladakh. 

The intercourse between the Siah Posh and their Mussul- 
man neighbours is not so restricted, at least on tJie eastern 
side, as is generally supposed. Though any stranger enter- 
ing their country without warning is certain to be attacked, 
they receive visitors freely when passed into the country by 
one of themselves. In this way pedlers with cheap wares 
from Peshawur penetrate into the country and dispose of 
their goods, and I have been told by several persons that 
they have visited the country for sport and to enjoy the 
hospitality for which the Siah Posh are famous. Treachery 
under such circumstances is unknown. 

The valleys on the eastern side are described as thickly 
wooded and very fertile. The Siah Posh breeds of hounds, 
cattle, sheep, and fowls, and all their agricultural products, are 

I 

* Beal’s Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims. 

^Histoirc dc la vie dc Hiouen-Thsang, par Stanislas Julicn. 
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celebrated for their fine quality, and are much sought after by 
their neighbours. The cattle, which in appearance and size 
compare favourably with English breeds, are parti-coloured, with 
large humps. Those in the neighbouring valleys are small 
and humpless. Their houses, which generally consist of more 
than one story, are remarkable both inside and out for neat- 
ness and cleanness. These characteristics, however, are not 
shared by the Kalash Kaffirs, who are a very degraded race. 
Villages of sufficient importance are surrounded by timber 
stockades about lo feet in height, but forts are unknown. 
The well-known practice of the Siah Posh of using stools to 
sit upon, instead of seating themselves on the ground, is 
perhaps the most curious point of distinction between them 
and other Asiatic races. The arms of the Siah Posh warrior 
are bow and arrows, battleaxe and dagger. The bows are 
small and weak, made of wood, and about 4^ feet long, far 
less powerful weapons than the horn bows of Hunza and 
Nager. It is said that they discarded horn bows some twenty 
years ago on account of their liability to break unexpectedly. 
The arrows are of reed with heavy iron heads, hardly 2 feet 
long. They are carried in a leather quiver slung at the back. 
Notwithstanding their feeble appearance, I have seen practice 
made with them up to sixty yards with considerable force 
and accuracy. The daggers are of capital workmanship, with 
deep double cross, handles of iron, ornamented with brass 
studs, carried in a triangular iron sheath hung from .the girdle. 
Battle-axes are beginning to give place to swords, and do 
not appear at any time to have been favourite weapons. 
Matchlocks of rude make are now beginning to come into 
use. Each clan manages its own affairs regardless of its 
neighbours, and is directed by the elders of villages, who are 
styled jusht. This is apparently the same title as the Jusht- 
ero of the Shinkari republics. 

There seem to be grounds for supposing that the religion 
of the Siah Posh is a crude form of the ancient Vedic. One 
Supreme Being is worshipped under the name of Imbra, and 
next to Imbra in importance is the Prophet Mani. He is 
called the son of Imbra, and once lived on earth, and he medi- 
ates with Imbra on behalf of men. Stones are set up as em- 
blems of Imbra, but carved idols are not used. These two 
names cannot but suggest the Indra and Manu of the Brah- 
mins. Below them in rank are a whole host of deities, 
whose number is stated at 18,000, evidently an arbitrary 
number. Some of these have particular functions, as in Greek 
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mythology, but they are acknowledged to have once been 
mortals, who were deified after death. First in importance is 
Gej, who is spoken of as a great chief who fought with the 
Prophet Ali and commenced the feud between the Siah Posh 
and the Mahommedans, which has continued ever since. Next 
comes Bagej, the god of rivers, who also has power over 
Hocks and herds. Sacrifices to Bagej are made by the water- 
side, and the heads of the victims after being burnt with fire 
are thrown into the stream. Of the others, the most import- 
ant are Proozi, Dooji, Poorateh (Parbati ?), Arum, Marer, 
Disni, Kroomai, Saranji, and Witr. It is probable that the 
names of these inferior deities differ among the different 
tribes, and many of them must be tribal heroes only recog- 
nised by particular tribes. 

To all the deities cows are sacrificed, and cedar branches 
are burned ; on all occasions of slaughtering an animal for 
food the name of some deity is invoked, and sacrificial cere- 
monies are observed. The mode of sacrifice was shown to 
me by the Bushgalis, who killed a goat for the purpo.se. A 
small fire is lighted, and a number of*cedar branches prepared. 
The officiating priest bares his feat, while one of his attendants 
holds a bowl of water with a piece of butter in it. The priest, 
after washing his hands, sprinkles water on the animal and on 
the fire, muttering some words of invocation. Then taking a 
branch of cedar lie places it on the fire. He then sprinkles 
the animal several times with water, uttering each time the 
word “ sooch,” to which the by-standers answer “ hfimach.” 
This is repeated till the animal shakt!S itself, which is the 
sign of its having been accepted by the deity. To ensure 
this, water is thrown into the animal’s ear, which speedily has 
the desired effect. Then all join in the cry “ sooch hemach” 
several times, and the cedar branches are placed on the fire, 
on which also butter is thrown ; after this the animal is thrown 
down and its throat is cut. The priest catches some of the 
blood in his hand and sprinkles it on the fire, the head of the 
animal is severed and placed on the fire for a few moments, 
and the ceremony ends.* 

The tradition of the Siah Posh concerning their origin is 
that they are descended from one of three brothers, two of 
whom became Mahommedans, while the third, their progenitor, 
refused to do so. This may show that they recognise them- 

* It was not till after carefully noting this procedure that I read the excellent account 
of the Siah Posh mode of sacrifice in Elphinstone’s Cabul. There is a slight difference 
in some of the details recorded. 
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selves to be of cognate origin with their Mussulman neigh- 
bours. They say that the name of this progenitor was Koor- 
shye, which has helped to spread the idea among Mahomme- 
dans that they are of the Arab tribe of Koresh, and has pro- 
bably led western writers to seek some connection between 
the Siah Posh and the Greeks who followed the conqueror of 
Bactria. Neither theory seems to rest on any adequate foun- 
dations. The Siah Posh traditions, however, point to their 
having been driven into their present narrow limits from a 
much wider extent of country than they now occupy, and 
they say that the art of writing was once known among them. 
There seems to be nb doubt that the Kalash tribe of the Siah 
Posh once occupied the south part of the Kashkar Valley 
about Asmar, and the upper part as far as the junction of the 
Moolkho Valley. 

Up to the present no forcible entrance into the Siah Posh 
country has been made through either of the great valleys 
which join the Kooner, owing to the tangled thickets which 
cover the junctions and materially assist the defenders. 
Owing to the same cause solitary travellers and traders run 
some risk in passing these places. Some twenty years .ago a 
large party of Afghans from Asmar made a sudden raid and 
surprised several villages, but they were waylaid on their 
return and cut off almost to a man. Within the last twenty 
years, part of the Kamoz clan of the Bushgalis has become 
tributary to the Chitral ruler, whose forces find an entrance 
through the Kalash country from Bimboret over a steep pass, 
and periodical raids, together with interference invited by the 
'clan in their internal quarrels, have led to their acknowledging 
Chitral supremacy. They now pay an annual tribute of several 
hundredweights of butter and honey, of which latter their 
country is said to produce enormous quantities, besides cattle, 
female slaves, silver cups and necklaces, and a great quantity 
of woollen blankets. Their chief village is called Bragamatal, 
meaning “ the houses on the hill,” but by the Chitralisit is 
called Luddeh, or ” the great village.” 

The K.alash Kaffirs are entirely subject to Chitral, and 
have been so apparently for some time. They were formerly 
subject to the Bushgalis, who still speak of them as their 
slaves. A Kam Kaffir, on his way to Chitral, walks into a 
Kalash village and claims to have his wants satisfied without 
fear of refusal or opposition. Half of the Kalash are now 
Mahommedans, but there seems to be no attempt at forcible 
conversion. They refuse to eat domestic fowls or their eggs. 
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both of which they regard as unclean, nor will they touch beef, 
cow’s milk, or butter made from it. These prejudices are not 
shared by other Siah Posh tribes. 

There is also a small slave population existing among the 
Bushgalis, who speak their language and seem to differ from 
them in no respect except in social position. They are called 
Patsas, and are probably descendants of captives taken from 
other tribes in war. They bear arms, and identify themselves 
in every way with their masters in all contests with external 
enemies. They are distinguished by their tunics having no 
sleeves, very narrow edgings, and a coloured badge sown 
on to the back. Their women are not allowed to wear the 
head-dress with horns, like the other Bushgali women. 

The Siah Posh are exceedingly fond of dancing, but their 
mode differs considerably from that of the tribes to the east- 
ward. Instead of only one or two performers, everybody 
present, women as well as men, join in the dance tog(jther. 
A village dance was held before me — a wild and strange exhi- 
bition — the men brandished axes, clubs, and guns which they 
fired off at intervals, amidst a chorus of whoops and shrill 
whistles. At times the whole would lock arms by pairs and 
revolve backwards and forwards in a grotesque waltz, or follow- 
ing in order wind round and round in figur(\s of 8. Sometimes 
all would break off and dance singly, setting first to one and 
then to another in a sort of wild jig, or, forming in lines with 
locked arms, advance and retreat in steps like the Koles of 
Chota Nagpore. The music consisted of ^wo drums and a 
feeble flute made of bamboo. On the death of a man, his 
corpse is carried round the village in procession for several days 
before being finally dispo.sed of, the attendants dancing around 
it. According to some accounts polygamy is not practised, 
but the balance of evidence tends to show that each man is 
allowed to have as many wives as he can maintain, and four 
or five is not an uncommon number. The women are very 
immoral, and marital jealousy is satisfied with a slight fine. 
On discovering his wife’s infidelity, a Siah Posh contents 
himself with giving her a few blows and taking in compen.sa- 
tion something of small value, such as a turban, or a robe, 
from the male offender, should he be a stranger ; if he is one 
of the tribe, he has generally to give a cow as compensation. 
Female children are freely sold by their fathers to their Mus- 
sulman neighbours, and the Chitral ruler receives an annual 
tribute of children of both sexes. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE GILGIT PRINCES. 

T he history of the Gilgit rulers rests only on oral tradition 
and popular songs connected with the names of differ- 
ent princes. Did more trustworthy records exist, they would 
probably contain little of real interest. The genealogies of 
their respective families, which were supplied to me independ- 
ently by the present representatives of the Trakhan^, Mogh- 
lote, and Ayeshe families, correspond well with each other in 
the number of generations, and are probably correct, or very 
nearly so. In the Historical Legend of Gilgit, Dr. Leitner 
has given an account of the earliest occurrence in the tangible 
history of the country. Several versions of the legend are 
extant, but the historical outline in all is the same. Stripped 
of all supernatural additions, the facts related are, that Gilgit 
was the abode of a prince of the name of Shiri Buddutt, whose 
rule extended over Hunza, Nagt;r, Darel, Chilas, Astor, Hara- 
mosh, Gurais, Yassin, and Chitral. Many of these places 
were no doubt governed by inferior princes .who acknow- 
ledged allegiance to Gilgit. The people, suffering under the 
oppression of Shhi Buddutt, were induced by an adventurer of 
the name of Azor, who is represented as having come from the 
direction of Iskardo, and, according to some versions, as being 
the brother of the Iskardo ruler, to rise and put him to death. 
Having slain the tyrant, Azor espoused his daughter, estab- 
lished himself on his throne, and founded a line of Ras who 
bear Mahommedan names. In spite of the supernatural at- 
tributes now assigned to him, there can be no doubt that 
Shiri Buddutt was a real personage ; the term Shiri is doubtless 
the title of respect still given to Hindoo princes. 

Allowing 25 years to each generation, the usurpation by Azor 
must have occurred about the commencement of the 14th cen- 
tury, and there can be little doubt that it marks the extinction 
of the Shin princes, and the introduction of Mahommedanism 
into the valley. It is worthy of note that the genealogy of 
the Makpons of Iskardo* shows exactly the same number of 


* See page 145. 
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generations from their founder as that of the Trakhane. From 
this it may be inferred that the introduction of Islam into 
Baltistan and Gilgit was simultaneous, and in both cases 
owing to the same cause. General Cunningham, by allowing 
30 years to a generation, places it a century earlier than the 
date I have mentioned. 

Under the Shin rule Hunza and Nager appear to have 
been under one prince, whose capital was Nager. His alle- 
giance was no doubt transferred to Shiri Buddutt^s successor, 
but it is not till eight generations later, or about the beginning 
of the i6th century, that we find a Nager ruler with a Ma- 
hommedan name. This prince married a daughter of the Gilgit 
ruler, and became the father of the twins Moghlot and Girkis, 
the latter of whom founded the principality of Hunza. 

Mirza Khan, the sixth in succession from Azor, is celebrat- 
ed in song and story as the most warlike of the older Ras of 
Gilgit. He is said to have been poisoned by his own wife, in 
revenge for the death of her seven brothers who had opposed 
Mirza Khan in the field. From Trakhan, his successor, the 
present Ra’s family, derive their name. This would seem to 
point to a break in the direct line of descent, were it not 
that in the genealogies of Iskardo, Chitral, Yassin, Hunza, and 
Nager we also find the present ruling families taking their 
names, not from the reputed founder of their line, but from 
some intermediate ancestor. Trakhan is said to have been a 
posthumous child of Mirza Khan, and it is related that he was 
set afloat in a box on the river by his mother. At Hudar he 
was rescued by a poor man who brought him up among his 
own children, and he was eventually acknowledged as the 
rightful Ra of Gilgit. 

Soomalik, the son of Trakhan, who is sometimes also called 
Gilit Malika, is related to have been taken prisoner and car- 
ried into Badakhshan, where he remained, unable to escape, 
for several years. Many wonderful stories are told of his im- 
prisonment and escape, in which a fabulous horse, Asp Tul- 
far,^ plays a conspicuous part. He is said to have had three 
sisters, one of whom married Maiyroo Khan of Nager, the 
second married F'eramorz, a prince of Yassin, and the third 
married a prince of Iskardo. There would, however, appear 
to be some confusion between this Soomalik and the Ra of 
the sime name five generations later. The Gilgit and Nager 
genealogies agree so exactly as to the number of generations, 

* ‘*Asp Tulfar” is a very small horse, possessing* extraordinary powers of endurance, 
supposed to be the offspring of a horse and mare, which have both reached maturity at 
one year old. It plays a conspicuous part in Usbek tales. 
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as to leave no doubt that the sister of Soomalik who married 
Maiyroo Khan, was the sister of the first Ra of this name. 
But the same tradition also states most positively that the 
sister who married the Makpon prince of Iskardo was the 
mother of the three warlike brothers, Shere Shah, Ali Shah, 
and Shah Murad, who aided Soomalik in his wars against 
Yassin. Now, General Cunningham fixes the date of these bro- 
thers at about A.D. 1600, and this, compared with the num- 
ber of generations accounted for in the various genealogies, 
shows that their mother must have been sister to the second 
Soomalik, the son of Ali Shere Khan. The Yassin prince 
who is said to have married Soomalik’s second sister, cannot 
be identified in the Khushwakte genealogy, but the name given 
is common in that family, which was not founded till after the 
time of the first Soomalik. 

During the lifetime of the three Makpon brothers above 
mentioned, Gilgit was apparently tributary to them, or more 
especially to Ali Shah, the founder of the Rondu family. 

Mirza, the grandson of the second Soomalik, and his 
daughter Jowari, are still favourite subjects for Gilgit songs. 
Under Mirza a successful raid was made on Gurais, which 
would appear, before that time, to have slipped from the 
grasp of the Gilgit Ras, and there are many indications that 
their power steadily decreased, in spite of temporary triumphs, 
from the day of the extinction of the Shin dynasty. While 
on a friendly visit to Nager, Mirza was treacherously slain 
by Kamal Khan, and as he left no sons, an attempt was 
apparently made to establish a prince of the Moghlote family 
in Gilgit. Jowari, who, having married an Iskardo ruler, had 
been left a widow and childless, consented to marry Perdoosh, 
of Nager, to whom she bore Habbi Khan. It is related that 
when Habbi Khan was twelve years old Perdoosh was publicly 
told that Jowari had only consented to marry him to secure 
the succession of the Trakhane, and that now the sooner he 
returned to Nager the better it would be for him — a hint 
which he was not slow to take. Jowari then abdicated in favour 
of her son, who in time became the father of Suleiman Khan, 
the last Ra of Gilgit who maintained anything approaching 
to the power of his predecessors. Suleiman Khan, who is 
better known under his assumed name of Gowrithum* Khan, is 
said to have ruled fifty-three years, and was in the end mur- 

* The use of the name of GoWri, the wife of Mahadeo, shows how long the traces 
of Hindouism lingered after the Hrst conversion to Islam, while the strength of the 
Boorish or Yeshkun element in the population is shown by the use of the title Thum. 
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dered about A.D. 1803, by the Khushwaktd Prince Suleiman 
Shah, who had sought refuge in Gilgit from the enmity of 
his own brother. A rumour of a threatened attack from 
Hunza had drawn away most of his attendants, and as the 
aged Ra sat in his garden he was slain, together with his 
Wuzeer, by the man to whom he had given protection. 

From this time the prosperity of Gilgit seems to have rapidly 
declined, and it became the prey of rival families whose wars 
almost depopulated the valley, until the firm establishment 
of Dogra rule gave the country what may be hoped in time 
to become a fresh lease of prosperity. Suleiman Shah fled 
to Tangir after the murder without attempting to establish 
himself in Gowrithum Khan’s seat, which was occupied by 
Mahommed Khan, the rightful heir. In i8o4Moolk Aman of 
the Khushwakte family died, and was succeeded in Yassin by 
his brother Kuwat Khan, who gave Ponyal, which seems to 
have, come into the possession of the Yassin rulers about A.D. 
1 780, to his brother Shere Shah. Kuwat Khan had hardly 
taken possession when Mahommed Khan invaded Ponyal, but 
was repulsed. The two brothers following up their advantage 
too hastily were entrapped in some broken ground and killed. 
Mahommed Khan’s triumph was of short duration. His 
victory had the effect of making his enemy, Suleiman Shah, 
ruler of Yassin. Suleiman Shah .seems to have been a man 
of considerable ability, and in less than a year he had re-con- 
quered the greater part of Ponyal. In the following year he 
invaded and took Gilgit and carried Mahommed Khan a pri- 
soner to Yassin, leaving in Gilgit Abbas Khan, a younger son of 
Gowrithum Khan, who swore allegiance to him. Abbas Khan 
soon tried to renounce his allegiance, and in 1819 Suleiman 
Shah again invaded and took Gilgit and put to death both 
Mahommed Khan and Abbas Khan. Asghar Ali, the son of 
Mahommed Khan, fled to Nager, but Suleiman Shah’s influ- 
ence was sufficient to procure his being put to death, and the 
sole remaining representative of the Trakhane was an infant 
daughter of Mahommed Khan, through whom the line is now 
perpetuated. Suleiman Shah then formed the idea of incor- 
porating Gilgit with Yassin, and made the former his chief 
place of residence. In 1827 Suleiman Shah, being engaged 
in an invasion of Chitral, placed Azad Khan of the Boorooshe 
family, in Drasun with a garrison of Gilgitis. Taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity, Azad Khan prevailed on the garrison 
to espouse his cause, abandoned his post, and hastened to 
Gilgit, where he was accepted by the people as their Ra. The 
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people soon found that Azad Khan’s rule was not less tyran- 
nical than that of Suleiman Shah, and again sought a change 
of oppressors. The Trakhand family was virtually extinct, but 
the Moghlote family had been connected with it for so many 
generations that th^y were looked on as the natural heirs to 
the principality. Consequently, Tahir Shah, a younger son of 
the Moghlotd, was induced to accept the Ra-ship of Gilgit, 
and on his arrival accompanied by a small force from Hunza, 
Azad Khan was at once seized and put to death in 1 833. 

After a short reign of between three and four years, Tahir 
Shah died and was succeeded by his younger son Sekunder 
Khan, in whose favour Karim Khan, who was a man of weak 
character, had been set aside. His rule was short and trou- 
bled. Immediately after Tahir Shah’s death the Gurais maliks 
made an unexpected raid on Gilgit, and succeeded in gain- 
ing possession of the fort by surprise, with the exception of 
the inner redoubt. This held out long enough to allow of the 
people assembling to the Ra’s assistance, and the invaders 
were slain to a man. Hardly had this danger been surmount- 
ed, when Gilgit was invaded by Gohr Aman, who had lately 
succeeded to the throne of Yassin. Sekunder Khan, being 
able to offer but a feeble resistance, contented himself by 
occupying a strong position which could only be assaulted 
on one side. After a blockade which lasted many months, he 
was taken prisoner and put to death in 1841. Karim Khan 
then sought refuge in .Cashmere, while Gohr Ainan established 
himself in Gilgit. Like many of the Khushwakte family, he 
seems to have possessed considerable energy and ability, but 
his- blood-thirsty cruelty, which seemed to be directed espe- 
cially against the people of Gilgit, threatened to depopulate 
the country. Whole villages were driven into slavery, and 
whole districts ruined, apparently to gratify his resentment. 
The misery inflicted by this man is almost beyond belief, and 
his name is still never mentioned without horror. A certain 
Syud in Badakhshan is still known by the nickname of Syud 
Sud Burdai, in consequence of his having accepted a present 
of a hundred Gilgiti slaves from Gohr Aman. Numbers of 
Gilgitis are still living in slavery in Badakhshan, Bokhara, Kho- 
kand, and other neighbouring countries. Every year stragglers 
of different ages find their way back, after slavery and wander- 
ings of the greater part of a lifetime, from Yarkund, SamarcAnd, 
and other parts of Central Asia. It was, therefore, with much 
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by the Governor of Cashmere. They were at first repulsed, 
but advancing a second time they defeated Gohr Aman and 
installed Karim Khan as Ra of Gilgit under their protection 
in September 1842. Six years later Karim Khan was slain, 
together with the Sikh Governor, while invading Hunza. 
Eleven years later again his son Mahonimed Khan dying child* 
less, the nominal, as well as the actual, ownership of Glgit 
devolved on the Dogras, who had succeeded the Sikhis in 
Cashmere. Not wishing to leave Gilgit without a nominal 
Ra, the Cashmere Government summoned from Nager the 
present Ra, Alidad Khan, the infant son of the Nager ruler, 
who, through his mother, was still held to represent the Trak- 
han 4 line, and installed him when only one year old. A son 
of Asghar Ali is still living in Cashmere, but, being bom of a 
slave mother, he was held incapable of succeeding. 

Mr. Drew has given a succinct account of the events 
which led to the consolidation of the Hindoo power on the 
right bank of the Indus. Whatever the faults and short- 
comings of Cashmere rule may be when judged by a Euro- 
pean standard, it has undoubtedly conferred on this part of 
the country an amount of prosperity and security which 
could not have been attained under the Khushwakte family, 
in whose grasp it w'ould otherwise have remained. Freedom 
from the liability to be sold as slaves alone outweighs the 
disadvantage of being ruled by men of a diffenmt faith. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants of 
Gilgit over 40 years of age, nearly half have passed some 
portion of their lives in slavery. There is not a family of 
which oiie or more of their members have not been lost in 
this way. The stories of their wanderings told by many 
are full of interest, and many curious scenes occur on 
occasions of their return. On one occasion a young man 
arrived, who had been carried off when a child in arms. 
From his companions in slavery he had learned his name 
and that of his father, who received him with open arms ; but, 
having been all the time at Seo, where the Shina language is 
not spoken, he could not converse with his father for several 
weeks except through an interpreter. On another occasion a 
“ claimant ” appeared from Badakhshan, avowing himself to 
be the brother of the Wuzeer, whose mother and brother had 
been sold into slavery thirty years before. His coming being 
notified beforehand, the fatted calf was killed, and great pre- 
parations made to receive him by his aged mother, who had 
herself been redeemed from slavery only two years before. 
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Throwing herself on his neck she welcomed back the wanderer; 
but then being struck with suspicion, she looked steadily at 
him for a moment, pushed the hair off his temples to look for 
a scar remembered only by herself, and declared that he was 
not her son. The man protested vehemently that he was, till 
at last, overcome with confusion by the woman’s positive 
manner, he confessed that he was not the man he pretended to 
represent, but his foster-brother. The two had lived as slaves 
under the same master till the death of the Wuzeer’s son had 
suggested the possibility of the imposture on his regaining his 
freedom. 

The following story, given me by one who was better able 
than most to give a connected account of his adventures, is a 
fair sample of the history of hundreds .* — 

THK STORY OF BIRA KHAN. 

“ 1 was born at Miiiawur, near Gilgit. My father died when I was a 
boy, and Suleiman Shah killed my grandfather in Cher. When I w^s 
about sixteen years old, Suleiman Shah sent me with a hundred others of 
my family and village to Yassin as slaves. At the end of three years I 
escaped back to Gilgit. Azad Khan was then ruling there. After a time 
Azad Khan was killed by I'ahir Shah of Nager, who ruled in Gilgit 
about three years and then died. He was succeeded by his son Sekunder, 
who ruled for about six years. When Gohr Aman invaded the country, 
Sekunder came from Bagrot to meet him, and a fight took place at 
Gilgit, on the left bank of the river, in which Sekunder was killed. At 
the end of a year Gohr Aman returned to Yassin, taking with him 500 
Gilgitis, among whom were my brotherand myself, and gave us both 
to Ibrahim Khan, the son of Ins cousin Kuwat Khan, who took us to 
Yarkhoon. At the end of four months we two and another Gilgiti es- 
caped by night. We reached the top of the mountain of Kut, on which 
was much snow, by morning. We descended into the valley of Toorikho, 
near three small villages. The people of Toorikho cultivate the hill- 
side in the same manner as is done in the Sai Valley (/.e., in terraces 
rising above the road on both sides). Between Mastooch and Toorikho 
is a pass ; the distance is three ordinary days^ journey. To the west of 
Mastooch arc Sonoghor, Awi, and Booni. Beyond Booni is Reshan. I 
once went as far as this before 1 escaped, but on this occasion I did not 

S t beyond Shogram, where I was seized by the people of Aman-ool- 
ulk who happened to be there at the time. By his order I w^as taken 
to Wakhan and given to Mcer Futteh Ali Shah. In three days we 
arrived at Surhad-i- Wakhan. Between Toorikho and Surhad is a pass 
which has snow on it in summer, and part of it is difficult to travel 
over. At Bunja I was sold by Futteh Ali Shah, in exchange for mer- 
chandise, to a merchant of Zebak, named Erbabak, who took me to 
Yarkund by way of Sirikol.. We went in six davs from Wakhan to 
Sirikol with a caravan of merchants. From Sirikol we went to Yar- 
kund bv the Koosherab road. As far as Koosherab the people are 
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Mugli (i.tf., Sirikolis). From Koosherab we arrived at Yarkuiid in six 
easy marches. In Yarkund Erbabak sold me to a widow for one yamboo 
ana ten tangas in copper (about This woman, w^ho kept a shop, 

employed me for a year in carrying wood and water, and then sold me 
for the same money to Mir Rahim Bai, an Aiulijani merchant. This 
Mir Rahim JBai was the owner of much land, on which he eniplovcd fifteen 
slaves. Five other slaves were employed in his house. My business was 
to ride in attendance on him when he w^ent out. At that time the Chinese 
ruled the country. Though they were not Mussulmans, except a few who 
were called Tungas (Tunganis),thecall to prayers was not forbidden, and 
the precepts of the Sharyat were observed. No duties were levied, and 
if a man went on pilgrimage, assistance was given him. A youth at 
that time, in Yarkund, would fetch as a slave two yamhoos, and a young 
man about the price I was sold for. A handsome young woman would 
sell for three yamhoos (about .^’50). At the end of two years, with nine 
other slaves I escaped from Yarkund, trying to reach Gilgit by way of 
Cogiar. We had a supply of baked bread with us, and onlv travelled 
by night, avoiding all habitations. We reached Cogiar after lifteen days, 
and had nearly arrived at the top of tlie raiige, when a fall of snow 
obliged us to halt in a valley. Here fifteen men on horseback overtook us, 
and as we had only one sword among us, we could not beat them ofT, 
I killed one man with the sword, and taking his gun shot another; one 
of our number also was killed, and the rest of ns taken back to Yarkund. 
The journey back only took five days, and had we known the road at first, 
we should not have been taken. On our return we were taken before 
the Chinese Governor, who, however, did not punish us, but gave us back 
to our former masters. Mir Rahim Hai imprisoned me for one month, 
with a plank of wood fitted over my neck, and then made me work with 
chains on for a year, when he sold me to another Andijani merchant 
named Mahommed Yonas Bai, for the same price he had given for me. 
My employment with Mahommed Yonas Bai was to carry his loads of 
merchandise. At the end of twc) years I again escaped with four men 
and two women. In twelve days^ travelling ny night we reached Cogiar, 
and in six days more Urdiiksaldi, where we found some Kirghiz. From 
this we travelled by night for two days towards Muztaghand Shigar with 
a kafila of Baltis, wdien w e were attacked in a camping place by a band of 
Kunjootis, who took us and also ten Baltis, and plundered the caravan ; 
the rest of the Baltis esca|)ed back to Yarkund. In four days we were 
taken to Shimshal, which is in the Hunza country. The road was diffi- 
cult and mountainous, i lorses cannot travel by it. There are two moun- 
tains covered with snow to be crossed, and it is uninhabited. I'he dis- 
tance is about the same as from Gilgit to Astor. Shimshal is a small 
place with about forty houses ; the village is on a plateau 300 feet above 
the river. From Shimshal to Meerkoon is two marches ; the road is only 
fit for men on foot, but there is no siiow*^ in summer, and only a little 
in winter, 'fhere are ten house.s and a small fort at Meerkoon. Between 
Meerkoon and Cjirtchah two small but steep mountains ha%^ to be crossed. 
The road is chised by snow for tw() moiiths. At Girtchah is a small 
fort wdth tw'clve houses. Beyond Girtchah is .Soostee. At Soostee I was 
imprisoned fora year, and then wms soI<1 fir tw'o horses to Mahommed 
Alim Khan, brother of the Meer Fiilteh Ali Shah of VVakhaii. At 
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that time Ghazanfur Khan was ruler of Hunza. From Soostee people 
go to Foosce, trom Poosee to Goolkun^ and thence to Hunza on 
the third day. I did not see the road, but was told it was mountainous 
and covered with snow. From Soostee I was taken to Chopoostee, which 
contains twelve houses ; the distance is about la miles. From Chopoos- 
tee I was taken to Babagoondi, where there is a ziarat, but no habitations. 
The road is difficult, and there is much snow in winter. Horses travel 
the road with difficulty. Fnjin Babagoondi, crossing the mountain, we 
reached Surhad in Wakhan ; the distance is as that from Gilgit to Sai. 
When I arrived at Funja, Futteh Ali Shah did not recognise me. 
Many merchants came, but none bought me. At last Futteh Ali Shah 
recognised me. 1 said to him, ‘ Oh Ameer, men do but kill a sheep 
once; you kill me twice.^ I related to him the history of my being sold 
by him to Erbabak, and what had happened since. He said, ‘ This time I 
have nothing to do with you, you are in the hands of my brother 
Mahornmed Alim Khan.^ After some time Mahommed Alim Khan sold 
me to Sekunder Shah, the Wazeer of the Hakim of Jirm. At that 
time Mir Shah was ruler of Badakhshan. I remained in Jinn one 
winter, then I was sold to Nasroollah Bai of Salolah, about lo miles 
from Jirm. There are about thirty houses in Salolah, and the people are 
Soonnees, as at Jirm, At New Jirm, close to Jirm, they are Maulai 
Syuds. After two years I escaped from Salolah, and wandered in the 
mountains for three days, but could find no road, so returned to near Jirm, 
where I lay hid for three days in the house of a man w ho was friendly to 
me. On the fourth day he showed me the way to escape, and I arrived at 
Zebak in four stages, travelling only by night. On the way 1 crossed a 
high mountain, and avoiding Zebak in three stages more I reached Injigan, 
where there is a small fort. Inhere ten men seized me and wanted to 
send me back to Badaklishan, but they could not agree among them- 
seTves. I told them that I was a servant of Adam Khor, who had 
lately visited Badakhshan, and that wdieii he had left I was ill and 
could not travel with him. 'fhey believed me and showed me the road 
over the bridge opposite the fort. From there I travelled eastward up a 
valley, but found much snow and no way out, so turning back 1 follow'ed 
a valley to the right, and at midday reached a great lake. From the lake 
I reached the top of a steep mountain. In winter nobody travels this 
road, but in summer very rarely and on urgent oec^asions men travel by 
it. Horses cannot use it. From the top of the mountain two roads go — 
one on the right, very narrow and bad, goes into the country of the 
Bushgali Kaffirs, the other, by the Ludkho V'^alley, leads to Chitral. I 
travelled by this road to Shoghor. From Ludkho to Shoghoor is one 
long day’s journey. Here I found a small fort belonging to Adam 
Khor, and no one lived here except his family. From Shoghoor I arrived 
at Chitral in two days. I stayed tlierc three months, and when Adam Khor, 
having made war against his father Shah Afzul, was defeated and fled 
to Dir, I accompanied him. At that time Ghazan Khan was the ruler 
of Dir. I remained there two months and then went to Swat, by the 
country of the Sultan Khel. I reached Sedoo, where the Akhoond lives, 
and stayed there three days, after which I went by Murdan to Feshawur. 
Thence I travelled through Ifazara and Mozuflerabad to Cashmere, 
where I lived for a year, and then at last was able to return to Gilgit.’’ 
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The story of Bira Khan is a fair sample of the history of 
scores of men and women in the Gilgit district. I have not 
chosen it for any special points, but Bira Khan, being a man 
of intelligence, is able to give a more connected narrative than 
most of the others I have spoken to. I have written down 
his tale exactly as he related it. In spite of some mistakes, 
his recollection of the places he visited in his wanderings is 
excellent. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE BALTISTAN PRINCES. 

A NOTICE of the Baltistan princes scarcely comes within 
the scope of a sketch of the Hindoo Koosh tribes, but 
their genealogy is worth attention, as it helps to throw light 
upon the different changes which have taken place in the 
valleys further westward. 

As has already been pointed out, the introduction of Islam 
into Gilgit and Baltistan seems to have been simultaneous. 
The genealogy of the Makpons shows that at the same time 
that Azor established himself in Gilgit, which according to 
General Cunningham’s computation must have been in the 
early part of the 13th century, a Mahommedan adventurer 
named Ibrahim Shah usurped the sovereignty of Baltistan,and 
founded the Makpon family. The written records of the Mak- 
pons were unfortunately destroyed when Iskardo was taken 
by the Sikhs, but tradition relates that Ibrahim Shah' came 
originally from Egypt by way of Hindustan, and that Bud- 
dhism was at that time the religion of the country. The 
term Makpon means, in Thibetan, “ Commander-in-chief,” thus 
appearing to be nearly identical with the Chinese Tung^ of 
which Thum is probably a corruption. ‘ The name was, 
however, apparently not applied to the family till nine genera- 
tions later. The accompanying genealogy of the Iskardo 
princes was given to me by Ali Shah, the present head of the 
Makpons. The names of the seven princes succeeding 
Ibrahim Shah are not Mahommedan, and afford a clue to the 
race which reigned in Baltistan previous to his advent. The 
first four have the suffix of singeh to their names, which is 
the same as the suffix sing still used by the Shins in Gilgit, as 
already mentioned.* Taking this with the fact of the exist- 
ence of the Shin colony of Dah Hanu, it is allowable to infer 
that the race formerly ruling in Iskardo were Shins. 

The next two princes bear the Boorish title of Gow'rithum, 
which may denote the . temporary ascendancy of Boorish 
princes ; but as the title has been in use till recently among 

‘ Set' page J4, - See page 99, 
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IBRAHIM SHAH, 
an Egyptian adventurer. 

Istak Singeh. 

Brook Singeh. 

J 

Zik Singeli. 

Sik Singeh. 

Snum Gowrithum. 

, I . 

Sail Gowrithum. 

I 

Ghotadioh. 

Hehram Shall. 

Makjion Boklia, 
about A. D. 1500 arv ording 
to Cunningham. 

, I ' 

SIuTe. 

, I . 

(jliazi. 

I 

Ali Shore Khan. 

I , 

Ahmed Khan. 


Shall ^lurad. Ali Shah, Shore .Shah, Shah Sultan, 
founder of the foumh-r of the founder of the 
Rail vhan. Makpons of IVIakjxms of Makjions of 

Rondu. Kliurmaiig. A.stor, 

Sultan Murad. 

ZufTer Khan, Ghazi. 

I 

Ali Shore Khan. 

Ahmed Shah. 

Mahmood Shah. 

I 

ALI SHAH, 
the present Choh. 

I 

Shah Abbas, 
act 20, A.U. 



TABLE OF THE AMACHAH PRINCES. 



Name. 

Probable date. 

I 

Airmchah . . . . . . . 

A.D. 

1440 

2 

Ch&h-thiiin ....... 

1455 

3 

Chaina-thiim ....... 

1470 

4 

Yaksir Gao-tiuini ...... 

1485 

5 

Khomiilgo-tiniin ...... 

IJiOO 

6 

Gohalgo-thimi ...... 

1315 

7 

Khan 

1330 

8 

Makhan ........ 

• *343 

9 

Rain ........ 

I 560 

lO 

Rahiiiuin ....... 

1373 

II 

Daolat Shah ....... 

1390 

12 

Hari[)al Marchak 

1605 

13 

Ainharat 

1620 

14 

Ghazi Mir 

163..-, 

L 5 

Ali Mir 

1 6 ■JO 

16 

Aniachan Dc ...... 

166 r, 

17 

Ghir-zt‘ ....... 

• 

1680 

18 

1 

1 laiclar Khan . . . | 

1693 

19 

Hasan Khan . . . . . . j 

1710 

20 

Imam Kiili Khan . . • | 

1723 

21 

KuH Kluin 1 

1740 

22 

Azcm Khan 

1733 

23 

Ali Khan . . . • • 

1770 

24 

Huscn Khan T •••••• 1 

•783 

25 

Mohammed Khan 

1800 

26 

Kiili Khan 

1815 

27 

Suliman Khan . . . . . . ' 

i 

1830 
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the non-Boorish princes of Gilgit, no great stress can be laid 
on the circumstance. The mixture of names from Ibrahim 
Shah to Makpon Bokha would seem to point to a broken 
succession, rather than to a regular descent from father to 
son, and it is not improbable that Iskardo fell temporarily 
under the rule of princes of the Shigar family. 

The title by which Baltistan princes are addressed is 
Choh, which forms part of the name of the seventh in succes- 
sion from Ibrahim Shah. 

Ahmed Khan, who was ruler of Iskardo towards the end 
of the 1 6th century, had four sons whose warlike efforts 
forced all the surrounding country to acknowledge allegiance 
to Iskardo, and from three of them are descendt^d the present 
Makpon princes of Rondu, Khurmang, and Astor. It was in 
the course of their wars, which General Cunningham fixes at 
about A.D. 1600, that the ancestors of the present Brokpas 
were brought into Baltistan. The most powt;rful was Ali 
Shah, the founder of the Rondu family, who conquered the 
country to the westward as far as Chitral, in which place he 
ruled for twelve years. The bridge over the river at Chitral is 
said to have been constructed by him, and a plane tree of 
his planting is still pointed out. A level pi(‘ce of ground at 
the mouth of the Gilgit Valley is still called Makpon Shawaran, 
“the Polo ground of the Makpons.” Cunningham writes by 
mistake Makpon-i-Shangrong. It is evident, however, that 
the Makpons held a superior position among all the surround- 
ing families of rulers even before the d.'iys of Ahmed Khan. 
The mother of the four warlike brothers was of the 'IVakhane 
family, and there are several similar instances mentioned of 
daughters of the Trakhane being given to Makpons, while 
there is not a single instamx* record(;d of a Trakhane prince 
receiving a Makpon wife. At the present tinn; t he four Makpon 
families receive daughters from the Ayeshe, Moghlote, Tra- 
khane, &c., but only give daughtcTS to a Makpon. From 
the earliest times Iskardo was probably the seat of wealthier 
and more powerful princes than Gilgit, owing to its natural 
advantages. 

The Shigar princes, to whom allusion has already been 
made, bear the family name of Arnachah from their founder, 
who is related to have b(,'en of unknown parentage, rescued 
as a child from the nest of an eagle, which had carried him 
off. The accompanying table of the Shigar princes, extracted 
from General Cunningham’s work, is interesting, as it shows 
the frequent use of the title Thum. In appearance the 
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present representatives of the Amachah are of extremely fair 
complexion, with high caste features, such as are seen only 
among Brahmins in Hindustan. General Cunningham in 
this case only allows fifteen years to each ruler, but does not say 
on what the calculation is based. The Shigar princes, though 
subordinate to the Makpons, seems, in spite of their proximity 
to Iskardo, to have been sufficiently strong to resist total 
extinction. 

From their peculiar appearance and the number of rulers 
given, I should be inclined to look upon the Amachahs as the 
representatives of Shin princes who once ruled in Iskardo, 
and who, after expulsion by Ibrahim Shah, established them- 
selves in Shigar. 

There can be, I think, little doubt that it is to Iskardo 
we must look for the centre of the ancient kingdom of Bolor, 
as suggested by General Cunningham. In Gilgit, Hunza, 
Nager, and all the valleys to the westward, the name Iskardo 
is almost unknown, and the place is called “ Palor, ” “ Balors,” 
or “ Balornts.” The Iskardo people ignore this name alto- 
gether, and .say that the place was founded by Alexander, who 
named it Iskanderia, from which it was converted to its 
present form. It was probably this tradition that led Vigne 
to identify Iskardo with Aornos, but it is impossible that 
Alexander’s army should ever have marched through the 
Indus Valley. 

In connection with this, it may not be out of place to re- 
mark that various travellers and writers have mentioned the 
claim of the rulers of different states, both north and south of 
the Hindoo Koosh, to be descended from Alexander the Great. 
This claim, however, seems always to be urged at second- 
hand, and is so passed on from one race to another that the 
descendants of the Macedonian conqueror still elude identifi- 
cation. Jn the Punjab the distinguished honour is clainled 
for the Gilgit princes, in Gilgit the VVakhan princes are 
said to be entitled to it, in Wakhan the Chitral rulers are 
named as the real descendants, and in Chitral the distinc- 
tion is assigned to the Darwaz rulers. Baber also mentions 
in his Memoirs that the princes of Darwaz are descended from 
Alexander. With the exception of these latter, with whom I 
have not yet become acquainted, all disclaim the honour for 
themselves and pass it on to their neighbours. The claim is 
probably equally shadowy in all cases, but it is interesting to 
note how deep an impression was made on a rude and illiterate 
people by the brief and wonderful career of the great con- 
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queror. Whether it is a ruined tower, whose history is buried- 
in oblivion, or a trace of a higher civilisation than now exists, 
the great name of Alexander is invoked to supply the gap 
in local tradition. In spite of the twenty-two centuries that 
have elapsed, and the many storms of conquest that since 
his time have swept over Asia, the invasion of the Oxus 
States by the son of Philip is still the great historical land- 
mark in the mind of every man. 

It would seem that in their progress up the Indus Valley, 
the Shins founded, in Baltistan, a principality which over- 
shadowed that of Gilgit, and commanded the allegiance of 
the valleys to the westward as far as Chitral. Mr Shaw 
discovered that the name Bolor is still applied to Chitral 
by the Kirghiz. Chitral, being the principal highway from the 
Upper Oxus to the Punjab, was necessarily the country south 
of the Hindoo Koosh, best known to those dwelling north of 
the range, and there is nothing strange in the name of the 
whole country being applied by strangers and travellers to 
what was only a part. Th^; Bolor of Marco Polo was pro- 
bably Sirikol, which, no doubt, formed part of the Baltistan 
kingdom. 



CHAPTER XII [. 


THE YASSIN AND CHITRAL PRINCES. 

T he family name of the rulers of Chitral is Katoor^. The 
name Kator seems to have been applied to the country 
in early times, before the present Katoore family was founded. 
Baber writes in his Memoirs : — 

In the hill country to the north-east (of Cabul) lies KafTeristan, 
such as Kattor and Gebrek.^* 

Going further back, General Cunningham identifies the 
name Katoor with Kitolo, the king of the Great Yuechi, who, 
in the beginning of the 5th century, conquered Balkh and 
Gandhara, and whose son established the kingdom of the 
Little Yuechi at Peshawur. 

Later, the name appears in the Tarikh-i-Binakiti the 
Jamuul- Tawarikh, 

Til the list of the '"furk dynasty of Cabul kings, who preceded the 
Ghuziievides, the last is called Katoran, King of the Kators.^^ 

9|c sH ^ ^ ^ 

''And Kank returned to his country and he was the last of the 
Kataurnian kings.'^* 

According to the line of reasoning followed by General 
Cunningham, it would appear thtit a dynasty of Indo-Scythic 
kings who established themselves temporarily in Cabul, de- 
rived their mime of Katoor from their having come from 
Chitral, that is to say, that the name Katoor belonged to 
Chitral at an altogether earlier date. Nothing is more pro- 
bable than that a line of rulers of Yuechi blood established 
themselves at one time in Chitral, but I do not see what 
evidence there is to show that the name Katoor was not in- 
troduced by them, and did not belong to the country pre- 
viously. This presumption is borne out by General Cunningham's 
identification of the KatAr tribe, now located east of the 
Indus in the neighbourhood of Hussan Abdal, as descendants 
of the Yuechi. The. Yuechi occupation of Chitral was cer- 

^ Elliot's Ancient Historians of India. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Soc., V^ol. IX. Paper by E. Thomas, on the Coins of 
the dynasty of the Hindoo Kings of Cabul. 
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tainly most superficial, for there is no tribe mentioned in this 
work which shows all the characteristics of an Aryan race of 
pure blood in a higher degree than the poorer population of 
that state. 

Opposite the village of Barenis, 20 miles above Chitral, 
is a figure with an inscription in ancient Sanscrit rudely cut 
upon a rock. General Cunningham has kindly favoured me 
with the following reading of the inscription : Dnui dharm- 
maya Raja Jiva Pdla — " The pious gift of Raja Jiva PAla.” 
This inscription refers, in all probability, to a building, of which 
the figure is a facsimile, erected somewhere near. General 
Cunningham tells me that from the character used, it cannot 
belong to an earlier period than the 3rd century A.D., and the 
date of it is probably a good deal later. 7 'he name Jiva Pdla 
is, no doubt, the Jeipal of early Mahommedan writers. Accord- 
ing to Al-Biruni, the fourth King of Cabul, who succeeded 
Kank, whose period was about A.D. 900, was named Jeipal, 
and his rule may have extended to Chitral. The figure is 
Buddhistic, and is interesting, as helping to show that Bud- 
dhism existed in Chitral before Mahommedanisin.' 

The earliest traditions now existing of the Chitral Valley 
relate to a certain king Bahman,^ an idolalt'r whose rule 
extended eastward as far as Puttun, in the Indus Valley, and 
who dwelt at Mushgool in the Moolkho Valley. During his 
reign an Arab army conquered Badakhshan, slew Zungibar'* 
the ruler, of Wakhan, and invaded Cliitral by the Yarkhoon 
Valley, where they were met by Bahman. Among the in- 
vaders were two champions, named Saifnosh and Istiftanosh, 
who challenged individuals in the Chitral army to a trial of 
strength. King Bahman, who was famed for his skill in 
martial exercises, accepted the challenge in person, and for 
a whole day wrestled with one of the champions in vi»;w of 
both armies, without either gaining the advantage. On the 
second day, when Bahman offered himself to rem;w the con- 
test, the other Arab champion was substituted without his 
knowledge, and, exhausted by his struggles of the previous 
day, he was vanquished, and carried bound to the Arab Chief, 
who, by a curious anachronism, is said to have been Hemza, 
the uncle of the Prophet.* Bahman, consenting to render 

* See also page 109. 

* The name sometimes given by the Siah Posh to their country is Wamastan, which 
may have some connection with this name. 

* The name is still found in Wakhan, where a ruined fort, called Kila Zanguebar, is 
pointed out- See Wood’s Oxus, page 218. 

* Hemza, the Prophet’s uncle, was slain at the battle of Ohod A.D. 625, but the first 
Arab invasion of Badakhshan did not take place till the middle of the 7th century. 
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allegiance, was released, and the Arab Chief retired to 
Madaian in Persia. After a few years Bahman, by renouncing 
his allegiance, invoked a second invasion, which also termi- 
nated in his submission, but on his rebelling yet again he was 
put to death. 

Later, the country was ruled by a succession of princes 
styled Reis, the name which is also given to Gilgit rulers 
of Shiri Buddutt’s line. They are sometimes said to have 
belonged to the Makpon family of Iskardo. Their names 
have not been preserved, but it is related that during the 
rule of one of them, a Calmak (Chinese) army, in alliance 
with a prince of Badakhshan, invaded and subdued the 
country. This is spoken of as octurring after the death 
of Abdoollah Khan, the Usbek. During the Chinese occupa- 
tion, a Chitrali ravished a female slave of the -Chinese leader, 
and a general slaughter of the inhabitants was in consequence 
ordered. For three days the massacre proceeded, after 
which the survivors were seized and carried off to Badakhshan. 
To test the completeness of the depopulation, a whip was 
left hanging on a tree in a conspicuous place, and, after 
inscribing tlicir achievements on a stone, the invaders de- 
parted. After a year a messenger was sent to bring the 
whip, which he found untouched, and returning to Badakh- 
shan he reported that he had not seen a living soul in the 
country. On receipt of this report a fresh hide was spread 
in front of the door of the fort, in which the Chitrali pri- 
soners were confined, and they were made to pass out over 
it one by one. When a sufficient number had passed out 
to wear a hole in the hide, they were allowed to depart to 
their own country, and those who remained w'ere put to death. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Chitral was ruled by a Reis who is said to have 
been of the same family as the rulers of Gilgit before the intro- 
duction of Mahommedanism. His name has not been preserved, 
but he was apparently a Mahommedan, as his tomb is still pre- 
served in Chitral. There is some reason for supposing that he 
belonged to the Makpon (Iskardo) family, as some branches 
of the Makpon family still speak of him as an ancestor. 
He was childless, but adopted as his son a certain Baba 
Eyoub, said to have been of a noble Khorasan family, who 
had settled in Chitral and ingratiated himself with the ruler. 
On the Reis’ death he was accepted by the people as their 
prince and assumed the title of Mihter, which his descend- 
ants still retain. The third in succession from him was 
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Shah Sangalli, who, being the first of the family to establisli 
a reputation for warlike prowess, is often spoken of as the 
founder of the family. To his son Maliommed Beg were 
born twins, happily named Khush Amad and Khush Wakt. 
The former was, however, wanting in ability, and was set aside 
in favour of another son Katoor, from whom the present 
Katoore family are descended. Khush Wakt was established 
in Mastooch as a semi-independent ruler, and became the 
founder of the Khush Wakte branch. It is uncertain whether 
Yassin at this time belonged to one of the Chitral family or 
to the Gilgit rulers, but it probably belonged to the latter. 
In the next generation the extension of the Khush Wakld 
family, which was only arrested by the intervention of the 
Sikhs, seems to have begun. 

Khush Wakt is said to have been slain by the Chinese at 
Koghoozi, near Chitral, but the details have not been pre- 
served. Though the Chinese figure in many episodes of 
Chitral history, no tradition exists of the country having been 
permanently tributary to them. Khush Wakt’s son, Fera- 
morz, was a notable warrior, whose exj)loits are still spoken 
of with enthusiasm. He conquered Yassin, forced his cousins 
of Chitral to give allegiance to him, and ruadi; himself master 
of the valley down to Chaghan Serai, besides subduing the 
Punjkorah Valley and part of .Swat. His nephew Khush 
Amad, the second of the name, was ruling in Mastooch 
when Chitral was invad(‘d by a Chinese army in concc'rt with 
the ruler of Badakhshan, Meer Sultan Shah. Tlu‘ Chitralis, 
unable to offer any effective resistance, fled to Mastooch, 
which was shortly invested by the invaders. The fort was 
strong, and Khush Amad, who belong(;d to the Maulai .sect, 
followed the advice of his Caliphas, who counselled him to 
content himself with a passive resistance, and not to offer 
battle in the field. The besiegers, tru.sting to starvation to 
give them possession of the fort, were satisfied with establish- 
ing a blockade. They were, meanwhile, harassed by Khush 
Amad’s partisans outside the fort, who inflicted some loss 
on them by feigning submission and leading them into an 
ambush among the mountains. At the end of seven months, 
both parties being willing to make terms, an envoy from 
the besiegers w'as admitted into the fort, and several tricks 
were played on both sides to give an impression of their readi- 
ness to continue the war. On the envoy entering the fort, he 
was made to wait some time, in order that the rea.son of 
his coming might be explained to the Mihter, who was still 
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unaware that his fort was being besieged. The envoy on his part, 
while awaiting an audience, distributed powder and lead to 
any of the garrison who chose to take it, by way of showing the 
super-abundance of warlike stores in the besiegers* camp. 
On being admitted he was invited to partake of the meal 
which the Mihter*s attendants shared with him daily. Double 
the usual amount of food was brought for consumption, and 
served out by a man whose hands were clotted with blood, as 
if he had not cleansed them since the fray of the day before. 
No remark was made, and each devoured his portion, as if 
the taste of an enemy’s blood was no new thing to them, 
which caused the astonished envoy to regard them as cannibals. 
Terms were ultimately agreed to, and the invaders retired, tak- 
ing with’them four hostages. As they passed Brep, in Yarkhoon, 
each man of the invading army cast down a stone to show 
their numbers. The great heap thus formed is still pointed 
out. Very shortly after this Khush Amad died. 

This tradition is interesting, as helping to identify Chitral 
with the Bolor of Chinese records; the following account of 
Bolor is translated by M. Klaproth from the Chinese Imperial 
Geography, published in 1 790 : — ' 

Bolor. 

Cc payscst situc an sud-oiiest de Yarkiaitg et Porient dc Badakh- 
chd,n. Lc clicinin par lc(|uel sou tribut arrive Pckiiu est Ic ni^me (jue 
cflui dcs autres pays Mahometans. Sous les Han, le Bolor faisait partie 
d’0« tchfia, sous les Goei, e’etait le royaume d'// Kvou kkUing. 

^^En 1749, son prinee, Chakfton Chamed (j>eut-etre Chakon Chnh Amed) 
se soiimit aux Chinois, et son pays fut enclave dans ies limites. 
Uannec suivante, il envoya Chah hek coniine ambassadeur a Peinpereur, 

a ui le rcyut avee bicnveillance Pinvita a un festin et lui fit remettre un 
ipl6mc pour son maitrc. 

En 1763, un autre ambassadc apporta lc tribut consistant cn sabres 
ct baches d\irmes. L^anni^e apr^is cc pays fut envahi par Sultan-chah 
de Badakhch&n; alors lc prince de Bolor denianda du secours au general 
chinois qiii cominandait a Yarkiang. Cclui-ci enjoignit ^ Sultan-chah 
d^evacuer le Bolor et de faire cesser les hostilit{*s. Le roi de Badakheh&n 
se confornui a cet ordre, et Chakhou Chamed ^crivit une lettre de remerci- 
incnt. Les deux advcrsaircs envoy^rent des anibassades et lc tribut k 
Pempereur, consistant cn poignards, qui sont d^cxcellcnte qiialitit6 chez 
eux. 

^^En 1769 un nouveau tribut de pierre de yn et cn poignards arriva 
de Bolor, et depuis ce temps il a toujours ete oflfert a Pepoque prescrite.” 

Consanguinity did not prevent constant wars between the 
rulers of Chitral and Yassin, but the records of these wars con- 
tain little worthy of notice. The Khush Wakte seem to have 

* Maasin Asiatique, V'ol. I, page 96. 
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shown the greater w'arlike skill, but this advantage was balanced 
by the superior wealth and population of Chitral. Suleiman 
Shah, whose conquest of Gilgit has bec*n already mentioned,* 
for a short time bid fair to found a considerable principality, 
but the incapacity for organisation, which seems to form so es- 
sential a part of all minds thoroughly imbued with Mahomme- 
dan tenets, prevented him from making any adequate use of 
his victories. Eastward he made himself master of the right 
bank of the Indus as far as Haramosh, and forced Ahmed 
Shah of Iskardo to acknowledge his supremacy. Boonji, 
which was then a flourishing place and formed part of the 
Iskardo domains, was twice besieged by him, the first time 
unsuccessfully, the second time it fell after a siege of 
eleven months, during which Shah Katoor of Chitral, taking 
advantage of Suleiman’s absence, laid siege to Mastooch. 
Suleiman Shah, by a masterly march through the mountains, 
seized Drasun, cutting off Shah Katoor from his capital, and 
forced him to fight at a disadvantage a series of actions in 
which he was defeated, and his sOn Mookarab Shah slain. 
Being without resources, Shah Katoor threw himself on the 
mercy of his victorious foe. Taking with him his wife, a 
sister of his conqueror, he made his way on foot and unattend- 
ed to the camp of Suleiman Shah, who received him gener- 
ously and allowed him to return to Chitral aftt.T swearing 
friendship. 

During his residence in Gilgit, which lasted seven years, 
Suleiman Shah, in concert with Ghazanfur Khan of Munza, 
invaded Nager and made himself master of the whole country, 
with the exception of a single fort. During the siege, a 
false alarm one night caused a di.sastrous loss of men, who 
fell by the hands of their own comrades, and the siege was 
abandoned next day. 

After the loss of Gilgit® his power rapidly waned. A 
severe earthquake levelled his fort of Mastooch, and this 
mishap was at once taken advantage of by Shah Katoor. 
The Yassin force under Sakowat Shah, eldest son of .Suleiman 
Shah,wasdefeatedatGushtin the Laspoor Valley, and Sakowat 
Shah himself was treacherously murdt:red by his cousin 
Khood Aman, who introduced poison into a wound received by 
him in the fight. Shah Katoor followed up his advantage 
by invading Yassin, and was aided in the invasion by a 
Badakhshan or Wakhan force under Kokan Beg. Suleiman 

* See page 137. ' Sec page 138, 
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Shah was, however, able to sow dissension between the 
allies who retired to Chitral, and there Shah Katoor put 
Kokan Beg to death by casting him from a high rock into 
the foaming river and disarmed his followers. 

Suleiman Shah was, however, doomed to fall by trea- 
chery equal to that which he had himself so freely em- 
ployed. Rahmat-oollah Khan, his half-brother, born of a 
slave mother, conspired with Azad Khan and introduced a 
Gilgiti force into the castle of Cher, in Ponyal, where 
Suleiman Shah was residing. After defending himself for 
two days in a tower of the fort with no aid but that of his sons 
and a few servants, Suleiman Shah surrendered, and after a 
month’s imprisonment, was put to death by Azad Khan. He 
was succeeded by Meer Aman, who ruled in Yassin for nearly 
eleven years, till he was ousted in 1840 by his brother Gohr 
Aman, whose wars against the Sikhs and Dogras have been 
already related by Mr. Drew and Dr. Leitner. 

The annals of the Katoore branch of the family are of 
even less interest than Xhosc of the Khush Wakte. They 
seem to have produced no warrior or administrator of any 
pretensions, while their records abound in treachery and 
murder committed by son against father, and brother against 
brother. No attempt seems to have been made to weld the 
whole of the Katoore possessions into one principality, but 
each ruler in turn, by dividing the country during his lifetime 
among his sons, has directly encouraged the continuance of 
the family qmirrels and intrigues. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


DARDISTAN. 

I N the Appendix I have given lists of words of ton lan- 
guages spoken in the counlrY lying south of the Hindoo 
Koosh, which has been included in the general name of Dar- 
distan. With three of these vocabularies, I have endeavoured 
to give sketches of the grammar of three languages, which 
appear to me to represent three different types. These, from 
the circumstances under which I gathered the information, 
and from the fact that I have refrained from giving any 
forms of which I could not be tolerably certain, are neces- 
sarily incomplete ; but, in the hands of a skilled philolo- 
gist, they will probably help to throw light on the ethnological 
affinities of the different tribes mentioned in this volume. 
Those alone who have made the experinnait can fully realise 
the difficulty of extracting the grammatical forms of a strange 
language from uneducated men, frequently through the medi- 
um of an interpreter who is himself ignorant of grammar. 

It may be well here to mention a few of the most 
obvious features in the languages givtm. 

The YidghAh language,* spoken in the I.udkho Valley, 
is simply a dialect of the Munjan language, which, 1 bt;lieve, 
has never yet been published. Its grammatical con.struclion is 
identical with that of the Ghalchah languages, the grammar 
of which has been already given to the world by Mr. .Shaw.* 
Like those, the Yidghah differs from the Hand languagt.'s in 
its frequent use of the letter v, and in having only one tense to 
express both the present and the future. 

The Khowar or Chitral language, which I believe further 
research will show to be typical of the Siah Posh languages, 
resembles the Ghalchah languages in having no inflexions 
distinctive of gender ; but in other respects it approximates 
rather to the Dard languages, except that it has a larger 
amount of Persian roots. The passive voice is formed by the 
use of the auxiliary verb “ to become.” 

* Appendix ]. ^ Journal of the Bengal Asixtic Society, 1876. 
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The grammar of the Shina‘ language may be taken as 
fairly typical of that of the languages spoken by the broken 
tribes in the Indus, Swat, Kooner, and Punjkorah Valleys. 
Though differing slightly among themselves, these all grade 
into one another, and into Punjabi, and a closer examination 
will probably show that they have some affinity with Cash- 
meri. As in Punjabi and Hindustani, distinctions of gender 
are preserved in nouns and verbs, and the use of the cerebral 
n and the soft j is very common. In Shina, Torwalik, and 
Bushkarik* the passive voice is formed by the use of the 
auxiliary verb “to go,” as in Punjabi and Hindustani. 

The verbs of the two latter languages of the Swat Valley 
differ from those of Shina in having only one masculine and 
one feminine form in the singular, and a different single form 
for the plural, while the Gowro and Chiliss* differ in having 
the same form both in the singular and plural. 

The most singular and interesting language of all is the 
Boorishki,* spoken in Hunza, Nager, and Yassin. It stands by 
itself and cannot be classed with any other Dard language. 
The foundation of this language has been identified as of 
Turanian origin '; but, as far as I am able to judge, it has little 
or no claim to be classed as a Toork language, and it lias 
forms which are only found among the most primitive races. 
Besides this, it has at some period borrowed largely from 
some Aryan language, many of the gramatical forms of which 
it has adopted. While preserving distinctions of gender, both 
in verbs and nouns, it uses them in a totally different manner 
frpm any of the Dard languages. The use of the celebral n 
is rare, and the verbs have no passive voice, though in the 
active voice they have the same tenses as exist in Khowar, 
Shina, and other Dard languages. 

Under the convenient term of Dardistan have been includ- 
ed the whole of the valleys lying between the Western Punjab 
and the Hindoo Koosh, which are inhabited by a number 
of tribes mostly of Aryan origin. The greater part of these 
tribes appear to have been gradually crowded up into the less 
accessible and desirable localities, by external pressure. The 
circumstances which have caused them to quit their former 
homes have not, apparently, been simultaneous, or even of 
the same nature in all cases. 

The name “ Dard” is not acknowledged by any section of 
the tribes to whom it has been so sweepingly applied. In a 
single instance, the term is applied by one tribe to some of 

‘.Appendix B, 2 Appendices D E. ^ Appendices F and C. * Appendix A. 
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their neighbours.* Though the Dards are frequently men- 
tioned by ancient writers, it is difficult now to identify with 
certainty the exact locality of the tribes referred to under 
that name. In the Vishnu Purana they are thus mentioned 
among other tribes, “ also Sudras, Abhiras, Daradas, Kasmi- 
ras, with Pattis, Khasiras, Antacharas, or borderers, Pahnaras, 
and dwellers in mountain caves.” Some of these names 
evidently refer to castes rather than to ethnological divisions. 
Arrian speaks of “ the Derdai, who inhabit the mountains on 
the eastern borders ; ” but this would hardly apply to tribes 
inhabiting the present limits of Dardistan. Pliny’s descrip- 
tion, “ Fertilissimi sunt auri Dardce,” might apply to tribes 
dwelling in many parts of the Indus Valley, as far eastward 
as the Thok Jalung gold-fields in Long. 8i.° Ptolemy also 
speaks of the race, as living at the sources of the Indus: “Sub 
fontibus vero Indi Daradne, et horum montana superemi- 
nent.” Thus it is evident that the tribes referred to under 
the name of ” Dard ” must formerly have stretched very much 
further to the eastward than those now so called. I think 
the name must have been given, in a general way, to all moun- 
tain tribes living in the Indus V’alley, by the less warlike peo- 
ple of the plains and the effeminate Cashmeris, and that the 
legend grew up concerning them, not an uncommon one in 
wild countries, that they were descended from wild beasts. 
‘‘Why do you call me Dardoo?” is the question most com- 
monly asked by the Gilgitis who visit Cashmere. “ Because 
your grandfather was a bear,” is the not infrequent answer. 
Thus from the Persian dud, ‘‘a beast of prey, ” or from 
sddj j darenda, “ fierce, ” the name Dard may have come to be 
used as an ethnological term in the same way as dahyu, ‘‘a 
robber,” gave its name to Dahistan and the Dahce tribe, as 
shown by General Cunningham,* and as Kaffir, Cossack, and 
Kirghiz are now applied to different Asiatic Tribes. The term 
Dard is not known in Chitral. 

Mr. Shaw, in treating of the Ghalchah languages, is in- 
clined to look upon the tribes north and south of the Hindoo 
Koosh as forming one group, whose linguistic differences are 
due to the interposition of the great mountain barrier, but 
whose present position is the same as it always has, been 
since the first separation. Closer examination will, I believe, 
show that the Hindoo Koosh tribes are divisible into several 
well-defined groups. The difference between the Ghalchahs 


* See page 12* 


‘ Archaeological Report. Vol. II, pages 47.48. 
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and the tribes to whom the name of Dard has more especially 
been applied cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by the in- 
tervention of a mountain range, which has been crossed by 
emigrants on a smaller scale more than once since the first 
wave of Aryan migration swept southwards, while the differ- 
ences existing between the Dardistan tribes themselves is, in 
some cases, greater still. 

In the first group I would place the Sirikolis, Wakhis, 
Shighnis, the people of Munjan, and the upper part of the 
Ludkho Valley, and the Wooditsai, or people of Sanglich and 
Ishkashim. The people of Hissar, Darwaz, and Karategin, 
north of the Oxus, may probably claim close relationship 
with this group, though they now speak Persian or Toorki, 
and, in some places, have received a considerable infusion of 
Usbeg blood. The process of the disappearance of a lan- 
guage seems to be that the tribe first becomes bi-lingual, as 
is the case at present in Shighnan, Wakhan, and Sirikol, 
where almost every man speaks Persian in addition to his 
native language, and in the Swat, Kooner, and Punjkorah 
Valleys, where many of the Dard tribes speak Pushtoo in 
addition to their own dialects. In the course of time, in- 
creased intercourse with the outer world causes the more 
widely-spread of the two languages to be preferred, and finally 
altogether adopted, to the exclusion of the native tongue, 
which falls into disuse. Such a process must be accelerated 
by the absence of writing. 

The people of Pakpooli and Shakshooh, in'the valley of 
the Yarkund River, probably also belong to this group, and 
remnants of other tribes belonging to it may possibly still 
exist in the Kokcha and other valleys to the westward. 

In the second group I would class the Kho of Chitral 
and the Siah-E^osh tribes ; further research will perhaps show 
that the tribes of the Nijrao, Panjsher, and Ghorbund Valleys 
in Afghanistan also belong to this group. 

In the third group I would class the Shins, the Gowro, 
Chiliss, and other broken tribes of the Indus Valley, the 
Bushkarik and Torwalik of the Swat and Punjkorah Valleys, 
and the broken tribes of the Kooner Valley betwreen Chitral 
and Kooner. Sufficient is not known of the Maiyop tribe 
of Kandia, Doobeyr, and Seo to determine with certainty 
whether they belong to this group, but it is probable that 
they do. 

One point which is worthy of note in regard to the 
languages of these three groups is, that while those spoken 
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by the Ghalchah tribes, that is, those belonging to the first 
group, appear to be sprung from ancient Persian (Zend), those 
of the third group show greater affinity with the Sanscrit. 
But Zend and Sanscrit being sister languages,' a relationship 
is shown to exist between the two groups. The Khowar 
language, as has .already been mentioned, shows affinities 
with those of both groups, and will be found, I believe, to 
constitute an in^rmediate link between the two. 

The Yeshkuns, or Boorish, of Hunza, Nager, &c., must be 
classed separately from all the three groups, though they 
have now, perhaps, nearly as much Aryan as Turanian blood 
in their veins. 

Conjecture is permissible as to the events which brought 
these tribes into their present localities, although the actual 
facts must remain unknown. Some idea also may be formed 
as to the order in which these evtmts happened, but any- 
thing approaching to exact chronology is utterly unat- 
tainable. 

It is generally agreed that Badakhshan and the upper 
part of the Oxus Valley was one of the earliest homes of the 
Aryan race. Their progress southwards was probably gra- 
dual, and at first more due to natural expansion than to any 
desire for conquest. As they came to occupy localities of 
greater fertility in a more genial climate, their numb(;r would 
naturally increase more rapidly. Warlike expeditions on a 
large scale would become possible, and each step in advance 
would be taken with greater confidence. In the tribes of 
the first, or Ghalchah, group may probably be recognised the 
descendants of those w'ho remained settled in their original 
locality, and who, in latter times, were gradually driven up 
into the narrow valleys where they are now found. In some 
instances, as in the Ludkho Valley, they crossed the great 
range and settled on the south side of it at a comparatively 
recent date. 

The tribes of the second and third groups I take to re- 
present those who migrated southwards at the earliest period. 
Of these a certain number must have settled in the ground 
first occupied by the emigrants, leaving the more energetic 
to push on further south. In the Kho and the Siah-Posh, 

I would recognise the descendants of thcfse first settlers who, 
after crossing the Hindoo Koosh and exterminating or driving 
before them the aboriginal inhabitants, remained in occupa- 
tion of the hill country dowm to an elevation of about 2,500 

* Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Vol. II. 266. 
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feet, and probably spread along the hills for a considerable 
distance to the eastward. 

In the tribes of the third group I would recognise the 
descendants of those who settled in the fertile valleys among 
the lower hills. In the course of generations considerable 
differences would naturally arise between the three groups, 
living under different conditions, and acted on by different 
circumstances, and in time all community of feeling would 
disappear. The first great change to occur must have been, 
the intrusion of the Boorish. I believe that in them we see 
the descendants of the Yuechi, who conquered Bactria about 
120 B.C. In the term Yeshkun, applied to them by their 
neighbours, the old name perhaps survives, and the name 
Boorish, by which they still call themselves, is perhaps trace- 
able in “ Pooroosha,” the ancient name of Pesh'awur, which was 
the seat of the Indo-Scythic kingdom founded by the son of 
Kitolo, of the Little Yuechi tribe, who conquered Gandhara 
and Ariana in the beginning of the fifth century A. D. They 
probably once occupied the Shigar Valley, and all the affluents 
of the Indus, together with the Indus Valley itself, down to 
about Jalkot. In the process of occupation of this country, 
they must have subdued the Aryan (Siah Posh) inhabitants, 
whose women were probably not less sought after for their 
beauty then than at the present day, and in this way, and 
by absorbing the tribes already occupying the. ground, they 
gained a sufficient infusion of Aryan blood to alter their 
type of feature and their general characteristics. It is no 
doubt to them that Abu Rihan, who wrote in the beginning 
of the eleventh century, refers in his description of the course 
of the Indus — 

“ In two day. s’ journey you arrive at another part of Turkestan, where 
the Bhotyas and Dyan dwell. Their king is called Bhot Shah, and 
their cities are Gilgit, Asurah (Hsisora or Astor), Salsas (Chilas), and 
their language is ^Turki. The inhabitants of Cashmere suffer greatly 
from their encroachments and depredations.” 

In another place he styles them : 

“The Bhotyawari Turks, from whose encroachments the Cashme- 
rians suffer great distress.”* 

The next event of importance in the shifting of tribes was 
probably the movement of the Shins northward, which may 
have happened about the time of, and was possibly occasion- 
ed by, the irruption of the Mahommedans into India ; but I 
should be inclined to assign an earlier date to it. It is to be 

* Elliot's Ancient Historians of India. 
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noted that the northward impulse appears to have been given 
to them under somewhat different conditions, and at a consi- 
derably earlier period than it was imparted to cognate tribes 
in other valleys. That their religion Avas a form of Hindooism, 
and not of Buddhism, I think there can be little doubt. The 
preservation of a caste system, and their feeling for the cow, 
which has procured them a distinctive name among their 
neighbours, point to this conclusion, while no tradition or 
reverence survives for the Buddhistic remains still to be found 
in their country. Leaving their home in Pukli they must have 
pressed up the Indus Valley, founding a number of small 
principalities, the most important of which were Gilgit and 
Baltistan, and extended almost as far as Leh. The rock- 
carved Hindoo idols still to be met with in Western Ladakh, 
some of which show the Brahminical thread, were no doubt 
their work. The conquerors naturally settled in the most 
fertile parts where the climate was least severe, forcing the 
original occupants to take refuge in the wilder, colder, and 
more mountainous districts, where some of them were perhaps 
enabled to preserve a semi-independence. As time elapsed, 
in the parts where both races continued to live side by side, 
the language of the conquerors would be imposed on the 
conquered. The strict caste habits of the Shins would, 
however, prevent a thorough blending of the two races, so 
that, long after their relative positions of conquerors and 
conquered were lost sight of, a rigid line of separation was 
maintained between them. Had the Shins come into the 
country by mere immigration, without conquest, they could 
hardly have imposed their language on, and assumed a 
position of superiority over, a people who out-numbered them. 

Now, if things had happened as I have suggested, we should 
naturally search in the difficult fastnesses of Hunza for the 
original race in its greatest purity, and that is what is 
actually found. In Nager also, a country not quite so 
impregnable as Hunza, but sufficiently so to make it difficult 
of conquest, the population is entirely Boorish. At the 
villages of Myoon and Hini, or Hindi, in Hunza, a few Shins 
are found. Below Hini on both sides of the valley they form 
an increasing proportion of the population as Gilgit is 
approached. Below Myoon the Boorish language is not 
spoken. At Chaprot, however, there are plenty of Shins, 
and the nature of the ground is such that the possession of 
Chaprot secures the command of the upper valley. It is, 
therefore, allowable to suppose that much the same state of 
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things existed in the days of the Shin rule as now, that is, 
that while Hunza was nominally obedient to Gilgit, there was 
little intercourse between the two states. 

Turning westward to Yassin, we again find the Boorish, or 
Woorshik, forming the population of the upper valley in 
which the Boorish language is spoken. Here, again, the 
language boundary nearly corresponds with the present 
political boundary, and here again, as on the Hunza side, 
physical difficulties form a natural barrier between the upper 
and lower valley, though the Shins have •extended along the 
main valley west of its junction with the Woorshigoom Valley. 
Below Gahkuch, and as far as the Indus, the Shins are 
found in increasing numbers, though still in the minority. 
The language, however, is Shina. As the. table already 
given* has shown, the proportion of Yeshkuns to other races 
decreases steadily the further south one goes, and the Shins 

f jreponderate in the more fertile valleys till the Pathan popu- 
ation is reached, the single exception to this rule being the 
community of Palus. Now, how else, I would ask, except by 
this theory of conquest, is it possible to account for this 
wedge of a strange language driven in between countries like 
Yassin and Hunza divided from each other by lofty moun- 
tains, which stops short at the natural frontiers ? 

The next event must have been the movement of the 
Tartars from the eastward along the Indus Valley. The 
period of the establishment of their power in Iskardo is per- 
haps marked by the appearance of the name Ghotachoh in 
the Makpon genealogy. There was, no doubt, at the time a 
Yeshkun population living mixed with the Shins, and owing 
to the absence of caste prejudices, they would be the first to 
be absorbed by intermarriage with the conquerors. In the 
people of Dah-Hanu, we see the only remaining relics of the 
former Shin inhabitants of Baltistan, and here again the pre- 
servation of their languages and themselves as a separate 
community appears to be due to the isolation caused by the 
physical difficulties of the spot which they inhabit. 

Mr. Shaw, describing the localities, says: — 

“ In a wild gorge, through which the narrow Indus rushes, and 
where the grand masses of granite seemingly piled in confusion on 
both banks scarcely leave room for the passage of the river, and conceal 
the mountains behind them, my camp was pitched. Close by, the 
Hanu ravine, which in its upper part expands into a wide inhabited 
valley, escapes through a rocky chasm into the Indus. My next day’s 
swrch led through similar scenery, the path now rising up the side of 

See page 35. 
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the cliff, supported on fraiMooking scaffoldings of tree trunks, resting on 
projecting rocks or on wopden trestles, now plunging precipitously down 
to the river side, where a stone could be thrown to strike the opposite 
cliff across the Indus. The village of Darchik, likewise, is cut off from 
the lower course of the valley by a vertical cliff, the escarpment of the 
plateau on which it stands. There are only two ways of approach — 
one high up and away from the river, is guarded by a fortified 'com- 
munal dwelling ; the other, near the river, consists of a rugged narrow 
staircase, constructed in the face of the cliff and closed by a gateway at 
the top.” 

In each case it is Apparent how much concern the physical 
conformation of the country has with the prest^rvation of 
ethnological divisions. 

The movement of the smaller tribes was no doubt due to the 
increasing pressure of the Afghans in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, gradually pushing before them a less warlike 
people who lacked cohesion. The Gaware of the Indus Valley, 
and the Gubbers of the Kooner Valley about Narisat, must be 
looked upon as separated branches of one tribe, and are, 
no doubt, the Gourcei of ancient geographers, whose former 
abode was in the Punjkorah Valley, if that river has been 
correctly identified with the Garaeus of the ancients. Their 
name has certainly nothing to do with fire-worship, for in the 
Kooner Valley it is only used among them.sclves, and not by 
their neighbours of Chitral, who cmU them Nari.satis. The 
Torwalik of the Swat Kohistan, and the Chiliss of the Indus 
Valley, apparently were also formerly one tribe, and according 
to the Chiliss tradition came from Boneyr. 

The Kho would seem to have once spread over a much 
greater extent of country than they now occupy. Their name 
appears in the ancient Khophen (the Cabul River), the Choa.s- 
pes (the Kooner River), the Chocs (the combined Swat and 
Punjkorah Rivers), and in the name of the Comed;e moun- 
tains, which must have been those at the head of the Swat 
Valley. They were, no doubt, the Khasiras of the Vishnu 
Purana, and perhaps the Cosyri of Pliny ; and in the name 
of And-JKho, 350 miles to the westward, we may perhaps see 
traces of them. 

The number and diversity of the dialects spoken among 
the Siah Posh points to their having occupied a more extended 
area, from which they have been dislodged and driven into 
their present narrow limits, and the conversion of the sur- 
rounding tribes, first to Buddhism and later to Mahommedan- 
ism, has isolated them from their neighbours. But while their 
enmity with their Afghan neighbours to the west is deadly and 
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unceasing, their relations with their eastern neighbours admit 
of friendly intercourse in spite of occasional raids. 

It is impossible to view the so-called Dards closely with- 
out recognising that they are a decadent race. From the 
south and west the Pathan, from the east the Tartar, and in a 
less degree the Cashmeri, and from the north the Tajik, are 
steadily pressing upon and supplanting them. In the Swat, 
Punjkorah, and Indus Valleys their attitude is one of passive 
resistance, which always yields when the pressure reaches a 
certain point. Their want of energy and adaptability, their 
unwillingness to employ themselves except in agriculture, or to 
strike out new modes of life, their slow numerical increases, 
and their want of cohesion among themselves, seem to show 
that they are doomed to be absorbed by more vigorous races. 
Men of other races settle among them and grow rich and 
numerous, while the owners of the soil remain contented with 
the same poverty that satisfied their forefathers, unmoved by 
the contrast presented between their own state and the in- 
creasing prosperity of those who settle among them. In the 
Neemchas of the Indus Valley, we may witness the com- 
mencement of the process by which all the Dards as a race 
are destined in time to disappear. 


FINIS. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


As the following languages are not found in a written form, 
transliteration is not possible : they are, therefore, written 
according to simple English pronunciation, eked out with 
signs : — 

a unaccented to be pronounced as in “ have/' 

4 or ah as the short a in “ America." 

& as in " dark." 
e unaccented as in .shell." 

^ or eh as in the French ‘‘etait." 
c as the first c in where." 

6 or cy as the in way." 
i unaccented as in " kill." 

• i as the ee in "feet." 
o unaccented in the hVencli "votre." 

6 as in “ knot." 
d as in “ for." 

6 as in " hole." 

6 as in the German "schon." 
u as in " gun." 

u as in " full." 
u as in the French " mieux." 
ai as the y \n " my." 

th and />/i as in “ Trentham,” and “ up-hold,” not as the Greek 
0 and <p. 

gh and hh are pronounced much less gutturally than in Persian, 
excepting in the language given in Appendix J. 
n and g 7Vith a dot underneath^ cerebrally as in the French 
"non," "long." 

j 7vith a dot underneath, soft as in the French "jamais." 
fi as in the Spanish " sehor." 
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(Nager dialect) 

Spoken in Hiinza, Nager, and Yassin, 

[This is the language called Kh<ajuna by Dr. Leitner.] 


SKETCH OF GRAMMAR. 


THh: SUBSTANTIVK. 


Substantives are either masculine or feminine, as an^ also the first 
three numerals, which have masculine and feminine forms. 

The genders of nouns expressing human beings are according to 
sex; all other living creatures, irrespective of sex, are masculine. All 
things made of wood arc masculine, and all metals or things made of 
metal are feminine, except jafne ‘‘a bow,” which is feminine; and 
toomdk a gun,” ** a bullet,” rZ/w/' “a knife,” and “coined 

money,” which are masculine. Things made of cloth of any kind are 
feminine, with some exceptions. All trees, plants, and grains are 
feminine, with one or two exceptions; and fruits are mas<'ulim;, except 
going “ agrape,” which is feminine. All liquids an.* feminine. 

The relations of substantives are expressed by tin* a[)|3li<‘atian of 
postpositions^ which arc alike both in the singular and plural. 


Singular, 


Nom, a man 
Gen, of a man 
Daf. to a man 
Acc. a man 
Abl. on a man 
in a man 
with a man 
for a man 
by or from 
Voc, on man . 


. siss. 

, siss-e. 

. siss-cr. 

. siss. 

. siss-cltu. 

. siss-e-uloo. 

. siss-e-kat. 

. siss-c-jtfunm;. 
man siss-tsum. 

. loh bibS. 


riun 

men 

of men . 
to men . 
men 

on men . 
in men . 
with men 
for men . 
by (fr from men 
oh men . 


. siss. 

. siss- 
. siss-cr. 

. siss. 

. siss-ettc. 

. siss-e-iiloo. 

. siss-e-k/it. 

. siss-e-gunne, 
. siss-tsum. 

. leh stss. 
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The / interposed between the noun and postposition in the 
ablative is only for the sake of euphony, and is often omitted. All 
nouns, both masculine and feminine, are declined like SlSS, except 
feminine nouns relating to human beings, as : 


Singular, 

Nom. (thy) wife 
Gen, of (thy) wife 
Dot. to (thy) wife 
Acc, (thy) wife 
Ahl, on*(thy) wife 
in (thy) wife 
with (thy) wife 
for (thy) wife . 
by or from (thy) 
wife. 

Voc, oh wife . 


gus. 

gus-moh. 

gus-mor. 

gus. 

gus-moy-ettd. 

gus-mo-loo. 

gus-mo-kat. 

gus-mo-gnnn^. 

gus-mo-tsum. 

Wc-ih crus. 


(thy) wives . 
of (thy) wives 
to (thy) wives 
(thy) wives . 
on (thy) wives 
in (thy) wives 
with „ 

for „ 

by from or (thy) 
wives, 
oh wives 


gus-hiunts. 

gus-hiunts-d. 

gus-hiunts-er. 

gus-hiunts. 

gus-hiunts-ett4. 

gus-hiunts»moloo. 

gus-hiunts-kd.t. 

gus-hiunts-gunn^. 

g^-hiunts-tsum. 

wah gushiunts. 


The vocative exclamation differs according to the relationship 
between the persons. Men say leh to one another, and wdh to all 
women except their own wives. To their wives they use the exclama- 
tion sehy which is also used by women to one another. 

The noun in the genitive is placed before the governing noun, 
as: 5*^6' hAghoor “ The man’s horse SissS toomake “The 

man’s gun’s bullet.’’ 

Every substantive and adjective has a suffixed termination both 
in the singular and plural, which is used somewhat as an indefinite or 
definite article, and is interposed between the substantive and the 
postposition. This termination is always un or wun in the singular, 
but varies considerably in the plural, the commonest forms being ingy 
ishOy UtSy iky and unts. It is not necessarily discarded when used with 
a numeral, as: Oome berUmdn ^m-ik yotsmnd “How many men 
did you see?’’ Jdhhin siss-\xxi yetsum saw one man.’’ Jeh siss- 
un-'kdi niyum “ I went with the man.’’ 

The termination is never used in the singular with both adjective 
and substantive, but is suffixed to whichever comes last in the sen- 
tence, as : 

A strong man Sh.atillo siss-7<;;. 

That man is very strong . . . Inc sis but shatillo-ww;; bai. 

The rule, however, docs not always hold good in the plural, where 
the termination can be used at pleasure, either with both substantive 
and adjective, or only with one ; but it is more correct to use it only 
as in the singular, as : 

Strong men Shatillo siss-i/t. 

Those men are very strong . . Ooe siss-i7* biit shatiII-yo>l*<j ban. 

Ten switt horses . . , . 'foromo hunialkum-isho haghoor. 


THE ADJECTIVES. 

The adjectix c precedes the substantive, as shown above. 
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PRONOMINAL SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 


A number of substantives and adjectives have pronominal prefixes, 
without which they are never used, and which are employed according 
to the relation of the noun to which they are prefixed. Each has 
seven forms ; thus, to express “head^* it is necessary to say “my 
head,” “your head,” &c. ; but there is no word for “ head ” in the 
abstract. For instance : 


my head 
thy head 
his head 


. . 2A~yetts, 

• • f^oyetis. 

. uyetis. 
iheir head 


her head . 
our head , 
your head . 

. . oo-yetis. 


. mooyetis, 
. vciM-yetis, 


When applied to animals or objects, the forms of the third persons 
singular and plural are used. The prefix is nearly the .same in all 
pronominal words, both substantive and jxdjective. 

The use of the regular pronouns is not obviated by these prefixes, 
but they are employed in addition ; nor are the plural terminations 
discarded, as : 


My head aches . 

Wliat is thy name? . 

She had {lit., saw) a dream 
Your tongues speak , 
Their brothers have gone . 


Jd myetis dkhoijihi, 

Oomd goo-ik bessitn dilaf 
Kind mooljl-un yvtsoobo, 

Ma mow^mitsho ji^harichibitin, 
Oo6 ochookon nibdn. 


These substantives all denote objects or attributes which belong 
to a single individual, po.sscssion of which cannot be shared, such as 
“head,” “dream,” “temper,” “father,” “wife,” &c. 

The pronominal adjectives are compounds formed from the above 
substantives, as, c5-shokum “generous,” from as (pronom. subs.) 
“ heart,” and shokum “ wide, ” the prefix being changed either accord- 
ing to the person of the verb it governs or is governed by, and denot- 
ing qualities which cannot be shared, as : 

1 became independent . . . jeh ^j-goonimun mandm. 

His father is brave .... Ind yoo es-ddghaniisun l>ai. 

My wife is timid . . . • Id ow’s wws-goosdsun bo. 

We are clever . • . . • min wj/-chikoyo ban. 



The following list comprises nearly all the pronominal substantives 
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& S.S 

- 
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I 

oi 
5 I 


'2 E B ui urs 
H /3 •— c is 3 
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bo 
c 

g>c « 
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bo 

c 
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bo-5 
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bo 

B 

.2 . c 
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C o X 


0 
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VII 


.. bi) w 
w 5 , c 

41 _2 ^ c 'Zi *c ^ • 


I 3 


• *0 

:-S'g-S Si . 

2 *e E £ C- ffl 
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In the nominative singular a difference is made between a 
transitive and intransitive verb, by adding e when the former is 
employed, except in the first person, when a. slightly different form is 
used, as shown above. No difference is made in lhe first and second 
persons plural : / is added to the third person sometimes, but is not 
obligatory : 


I went 

1 saw the man . 
Thou sawest the man 
She went . 

He saw the man 
'I'hey will come . 
I'hey saw me . 


Jeh niyum. 

Jfih sissuii y(5tsum. 
Oonn' siss-un yC‘tsooma. 
Kin niino. 

Int‘ sissum yclsiini. 

Koo joochcn. 

Got' jch aiyelsoomiin. 


When reference is made to objects or animals, the following forms, 
which are not applicable to human beings, are used 


this 

C khos, masc. 

‘ t khotf fern. 

'Fhat . 

of this 

r khostU masc. 

■ ( khoit^, fein. 

Of that 

these 

. klints. 

'Fhosc 

of these 

. khotse. 

Of those 


( ess, mast*, 
i et, fern. 

V esstf^ masc. 
i t'ft\ fern. 
tis 
etse. 


This is the horse 
This water is {»ood . 
'Fhis is bettor than that 


K/ios h.ighoor bi. 

Khof Isil tnitiis riila. 
KJios tW-tsu?n liiltus l>i. 


K EV 1 . \\CV I V K PRO N O r N S. 


The reflertive 
personal pronoun : 

I myself 
thou thyself . 

he himself 
she herself 
it itself (masc.) 
it itself (fern.) 


pronoun fornu'd by a reduplication of the 


00 tn gooi or goo 
gooi. 
in L 
in moot, 
ess t, 
et i. 


we ourselves . , . min min. 

you yourselves . . . meth maiyf. 

they themselves . . oo ooi. 

they themselves . cis i. 


The genitive is formed by using the personal and possessive 
pronouns iogeiher ^—jdh jchimo/i, oome gooimoh, ine iyimoh^ &c. : 


Dative. 
fikhcrer. 
gonkhcrcr. 
ikhcrer. 
mookherer . 
mikherev. 
mokheret'. 
ookherer. 


Aa'usalive. 
Same as nominative. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

The possessive is also indicated by the following form : — 

mine . jehimoh, her . . . mooyimoh. 

thine . gooimoh. ours . . . mtyimoh. 

mis . iyimoh. yours. maiyimoh. 

theirs wyimoh. 
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Examples. 

My house jehimoh hah. 

Her horse mooyimoh haghoor. 

H is mother’s head . . . ind imimoh mooyimoh mooyetis. 

1 wish you to teach me your Ian- jah ruck echaba bash aikin ; ett6 

guagc ; in return I will teach you budul jehimoh bash oomer goykyum. 
mine. 

The cows which you saw were ours boouns be yotsooma ets^ mtyimoh biun. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


The interrogative pronoun is expressed by dmin or menun when 
relating to human beings, and amis (masc.) and dmit (fern.) when 
relating to animals or objects, as : 


Which horse is this? . 
Which milk is best? 

Whose horse is this H . 
Whose house did you enter? 
Whose is this ? . . . 


Khos amis haghoor bi. 
Amit mamoo tultus dila. 
Khos haghoor amine bi. 
Oom mene hiihle nibum. 
Khos amine bi. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The relative is expressed by using be with the personal 
pronoun, as : 

I who went .... Jell he niyiim. 

1 who saw the man . . Jah he sissun ydtsum. 

This is the man who went . He nitni ine siss bai. 

The horse which 1 s.'iw . . I Lighoor yctsiim. 

This is the man I saw . . Jah he yctsum ine siss bai. 


INI) I : V I N I T E P RO N O I ■ N S. 

Jvuts and men are used in the sense that ivallah is employed in 
Hindoostani, but are not used to make into verbal substantives as in 
that language, as ; 

A person of Hun/a .... Hunztx) /t«7.sun. 

Nager people N%er /t/Z/sik. 

Somebody must go . . Menun niyuss awaji. 



Besides kdt “with’’ and yer “before/” which are suffixed to the noun they govern, certain prepositions have pro- 
nominal forms — 
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anding in front of me ; when 1 began to go, he went j In ja aij er tsut diebum ; jeh niyumuloo achoo ilji 



Boorishku 


xii 


^ THE NEGATIVE. 


The simple negative “no** is expressed by be, “Npt** is ex- 
pressed by api^ which is apparently a compound of the word bi 
is,** with the negative a affixed. For human beings dpai is used 
in the masculine and apo in the feminine, as : 

Have you seen him ? No . . . . Oom4 in yetsooma ? 

This is not your gun Khos oomd toomak api. 

He is not here In kohl^> apai. 

The Queen is not in the house . . . Ganish hahle apo, 

A negative form is given to the verb by affixing ai^ a, oiv. In 
compound verbs the negative is ihterposed, as : 


will not do (it) 
do not know . 
am unable 
will not forget 
have not forgotten 


ah fl/yechum. 
ah flkcyum. 
ah owleyum. 
eh till-fl/-aljum. 
eh till-fli-alum. 


If the verb already begins with at, k is interposed, as : aikenuss 
“to teach me,** ai-k-kenuss “ not to teach me.’* 

If the verb already begins with a, ai is prefixed, as: druss “to 
send me,’* M-druss “ not to send me.** 


THE VERB. 


The verb is generally very regular with terminations expressing 
tense and person. 'Fhe infinitive always ends in dssy ess or uss. 

A great number of verbs form the past participle irregularly, and 
certain of them conjugate the past participle as a tense. Among the 
latter are — 


to do or to mtake 
to bring . 
to ask 
to sleep . 


etuss. 

dilthuss. 

dogliA-rususs. 

gucheyuss. 


to see 
to rome . 
to go . 


ydtsuss. 

jooyess, 

ni3'iiss. 


Jooyess also forms three of its tenses irregularly. 

All tenses, except in the imperative mood, have different termina- 
tions of the 3rd person singular to express different genders of nouns 
or of persons. 

The imperfect tense in the ist person singular and plural, and the 
pluperfect in the ist person singular, have two forms, which are used 
at pleasure without changing the meaning. 

By the use of uloo and ette with the perfect tense a gerund in the 
form of a tense is produced. 

The conditional or potential mood is formed by the suffix dbe “ or 
not*’ to all tenses of the indicative mood. 

A verbal substantive is formed by adding postpositions to the 
infinitive, as : 

in the going . niyuss-ff/(7^. for the going . ixiyuss^gunne, 

on the going . . niyuss-W//. from the going . niyuss-^^'m. 

' with the going . ni>'iiss-^d^ 
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THE VERB. 

Conjugation of the verb “To Go.” 



Infinitive Moon. 


Present. 


Future. 


to go 

niyuss. 

1 to be about to go. 

niyuss niyuss. 


Past. 


to have gone . 

niyuss dilum. 



Participles. 


Present. 


Future. 


going . 

nichoome. 

1 being about to go . 

. nlyip 


Past, 


Singular. 


Plural. 


I having gone . . . 

na. 

we having gone 

. nimeii. 

thou having gone 

nokt^. 

you having gone . 

. n/nnii. 

he or it having gone . 

nf. 

they having gone . 

. noo. 

she or it having gone . 

nomo. 

they having gone ni. 



1 (objccis) (jem.) 



Gerunds. 


in my having gone jeh niyum-iiloo. i 

1 in our having gone 

min nim-iVoo. 

in thy having gone ooni 

nim-uIoo. 

in your having gone 

m.'ih nim-uloo. 

in his, her, its having in nim-uloo. 

in their having gone 

oo nim-uloo. 


gone. 

In the same way jeh niyum-ctte “ on or by rny having gone, &r.“ 


.SuriNEs. 

possibly to go niyuss-abe. must go . 

meet to go niyuss-maiymi. ought to go 


niyuss-nwAj<5. 

niyuss-dila. 


Indicativf. Mood. 


Present. 


Singular. 


I am going 
thou art going . 
he is going 
she is going 
it is goiii-g (mas.) 
it is going (fern.) 


nichaba. 

nichooba. 

nichoobai. 

nichoobo. 

nichibi. 

nichimdila. 


Plural. 


we are going . 
you are going . 
they {human beings) 
are going. 

they (objects) are go- 
ing (mas.) 

they {objects) arc go- 
ing (fern.) 


niehabiin. 
nichooban . 
niciiooban. 

nichooibiun. 

nichoobitbun. 


1 was going . 

thou wast going 
he was going . 
she was going . 
it was going (mas.) 
it was going (fern.) 


Imperfect, 


nichabum or 
nichabaiyum. 
nichoobum. 
nichoobum. 
nichoobom. 
nichibim. 
nichim dilum. 


wc were going. 

you were going 
they (human beings) 
were going, 
they (objects) were 
going imas.) 
they (objects) were 
going (/cm.) 


nichabum OF ni- 
chabaiyum. 
nichoobum. 
nichoobum, 

nichoobium. 

nichoobitsiim. 
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Pluperfect. 


Singular, 

Plural. 


1 had gone 

niyabum or 

ni- 1 we had gone 

nibum. 


yabaiyum. | you had gone 

nibum. 

thou hadst gone 

nibum. 

they (human beings) 

nibum. 

he had gone 

nibum. 

had gone. 


she had gone . 

nibom. 

they (objects) had gone 

nibium. 

it had gone (mas.) . 

nibim. 

(mas . ) 


it had gone (fern.) . 

nimdilum. 

they (objects) had gone 

nibitsum. 



(fern.) 




Perfect. 


I went 

niyum. 

we went 

nimen. 

thou wentest . 

nima. 

you went 

nimen. 

he or it went 

nimi. 

they (human beings) 

nimen. 

she went . . 

nimo. 

went. 




they went (objects) (mas.) 

nimiun. 



they went (objects) (fern.) 

nimi. 

The perfect also acts as a 

future praeterite, as “ \ shall have gone, 

&c., niyum.’^ 






Preeterite. 


Singular. 

Plural. 


1 have gone . 

niyaba. 

we have gone 

nibtin. 

thou hast gone 

niba. 

you have gone 

nibfin. 

he has gone . 

nibai. 

they (human beings) 

nib&n. 

she has gone . 

nibo. 

have gone. 


it has gone (mas.) . 

nibi. 

they (objects) have gone 

nibiun. 

it has gone (fern.) , 

nimdila. 

(mas.) 




they (obieefs) have gone 

nibitsun. 



(Jem.) 




Future. 


1 will go . 

nichum. 

we will go . 

nichun. 

thou wilt go 

nichooma. 

you will go , 

nichoomun. 

he or it will go 

nichi. 

they (human beings) will 

nichen. 

she will go 

nicho. 

RO- 




they (objects) will go 

nichoomiun. 



(wrtjT.) 




they (oh\ects) will go 

nichimi. 



(fern.) 




Imperative. 


let me go 

. nisha. j let us go . 

nishen. 

go thou . 

. ni. 

go you . 

ntn. 

let him, her, or it 

go . nish. I let them go 

nishen. 


Conditional Mood. 


Present. 

Perfect. 


I may be going, &c. 

nichaba-ab6. j 1 might have gone, &c. 

niyum-abd. 

Imperfect. 

Preeterite. 


I may have been go- nichabuin-ab6. I should have gone. 

niyaba-ab6. 

ing, 8fc. 


&c. 


Pluperfect. 

Future. 


1 may or would have niyabum-ab^. 1 may go . 

nichum-ab^« 

gone, &c. 


1 
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A future form is given to the verb in all its tenses, either by 
reduplication, as : 

1 am about to go . niyuss nichaba. | 1 was about to go . niyuss nichabum . 
or by using the verb mandss “ to become/^ as : 

I am about to go niyuss maiyaba. 

A verbal substantive is formed by adding the terminations un in 
the singular and ik^ oykt\ &c., in the plural to the intinitive, as : 

one who goes . . niyuss-// «. I one who strikes 

those who go . . niyuss-/^, | those who strike • delluss-W/t>y/ii. 

also in an alternative sense, as: 

something to cat . . shiyuss-««. | something to do . cIuss-mm. 



PRONOMINAL VERBS. 

A number of verbs have pronominal affixes, without which they cannot be employed, and may be divided into 
two classes ; 
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A tense of one of these verbs is conjugated as follows ; 

Singular, 


am teaching thee . 
am teaching him . 
am teaching her 
am teaching you 
am leaching them . 

. . (jah oom) gokyum. 

, , (jah in) ckyum. 

. , (jah in) moykyum. 

, . (jah ma) maikyum. 

, . (jah oo) oykyum. 

thou art teaching me 
thou art teaching him 
thou art teaching her 
thou art teaching us . 
thou art teaching them 

(oomd jeh) aikima. 
(oum6 in) ^kim^i. 

(oome in) moykima. 
(oom6 min) mekima. 
(oom6 oo) oykima. 

he is te«aching me 
he is teaching thee 
he is teaching her 
he is teaching us 
he is teaching you 
he is leaching them 

(in6 jeh) aikimi. 

(in6 oom) goyktmi. 

(in6 moy) moykimi. 

(ino min) m6kimi. 

(ine ma) maikimi. 

(ine oo) oyktmi. 

she is teaching me 
she is teaching thee . 
she is teaching him . 
she is teaching us 
she is teaching you . 
she is teaching them . 

(ine jeh) aikimo. 

(ine oom) goykfmo. 
(in6 in) ekimo. 

{in6 min) mektmo. 

(in6 ma) maikimo. 

(ind oo) oykhno. 


Plural, 

we arc teaching thee . 
vve are teaching him . 
we are teaching her . 
we arc teaching you . 
we are teaching them 

(min oom) goyk^yiin. 
(min in) ek<5yun. 

(min in) moykeyun. 
(min ma) maikeyun.' 
(min oo) oyke^yun. 

you are teaching me . 
you are teaching him 
you are teaching her 
you are leaching us . 
you are teaching them 

(mah jeh) aikeymun, 
(mail in) ek(5ymun. 
(mah in) moykeymun. 
(mail min) mek^ymun, 
(mah oo) oykdymun. 

they are leaching me 
they are teaching thee 
they are teaching him 
they are teaching her 
they are teaching us . 
they are teaching you 

(oo jeh) aikeymun. 

(oo oom) goykeymun. 
(oo in) Ckdymun. 

(oo in) moykeymun. 

(oo min) mekdymun. 
(oo m&) maik^ymun. 


The reflective form “ 1 am teaching myself, &c.,” is never used. 

A few verbs, such 2 iS delluss ‘'to strike,*’ are also used in an 
abstract sense or as compounds, without the pronominal prefix. 

A few, such as “ to search for/* only employ the pre- 

fix when referring to human beings. 
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NUMERAL VERBS. 


A number of verbs have two forms according to the number of Ihc 
object, as : 


to bring (one) 
to bring (many) . 
to count (one) 
to count (many) . 
to eat (one * . 
to eat (many) 
to finish (one) 
to finish (many) • 
to join (one) 
to join (many) 
to make (one) 
to make (many) . 
to open (one) 
to open (many) 
to play upon (one) 
instrument, 
to play upon (many) 
instruments. 


dit-thuss. 

doot-thuss. 

itsenuss. 

ootsenuss. 

shiyuss. 

shooyuss. 

phusli-etuss. 

phush-otuss. 

desmiiss. 

dusm^s. 

etuss. 

otuss. 

dinseruss. 

doonserus. 

egaruss. 

ogaruss. 


to produce (one) . 
to produce (many) 
to pull (one) 
to pull (many) 
to summon (one) . 
to summon (many) 
to see (one) 
to sec (many) 
to cause (one) to sit 
to cause (many) to sit 
to strike (one) 
to strike (many) . 
to take up (one) 
to take up (many) . 
to teach (one) 
to teach (many) 
to throw (one) 
to throw (many) 


de.smcnuss. 
doosmenuss. 
jashetuss. 
jashotuss. 
yegooyoss. 
ooyegooycss. 
yd'tsuss. 
yolsuss. 
erooluss. 
orootuss. 
dolluss. 
diMuss. 
yenuss. 
ooyemiss. 
ekinuss. 
oykinuss. 
pliull-eluss. 
p hull -otuss. 


and all compounds oi etuss ‘‘to make.*' 


Examples, 

I have eaten one apple .... Jah him baltun shiyum, 

I have eaten five apples .... Jah tsundo balling 

A comparison of the above lists will show that several verbs, such 
as “ to count/' “ to teach," arc both numeral and pronominal. 


GENERIC VERBS. 


A few verbs have different forms according to the gender of the 
object, as : 


Masculine form. 
to bring . . dit-tliuss, 

to cat . . shiyuss. 

to take up . yenuss. 


Feminine form. 
doosooyuss, 
sheyuss. 
gunuss. 


I took up the gun . 
I took up the sword . 
I brought bread 
I brought water 


Examples. 


J.'ih tonmakun yenum. 
J.ih giittiinchuii gununi. 
J;ih shuro ditsum. 

Jah tsil doosot>yum. 


THE VERB “TO BE.“ 

The Verb To Be is defective, the only parts being— 

Indicative Mood. 


Present. 


Singular. 

1. ba 

2. ba 

(bo human beings. 

V diia animals and objects. 


Plural. 

ban. 

ban. 

ban {for human beings). 

biun mas. > for animals and ob» 

bilbun/cw. i jects 
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Singular, 


1. baiyum. 

2. bum. 


Past, 

Plural. 

1. bum. 

2. bum. 

rbum (for human beings). 

3. < biun mas. ( for animals and objects). 


( 1'“'" r*- \for human beings. f human beings). 

3, < bom fern, y * 3. < bmn mas. (for animals and objects). 

L bim (for animals and objects). ^dilum fern. 

The conditional is formed by the suffix of abe^ as in the verb 
‘‘ To Go.*' 


GERUNDS. 




The verb Manass to become ” is used to supply the deficiencies 
of the above verb. 

Doth are employed to express possession as in Latin, there being 
no verb to have. ** 


I have a i^ood horse 
My father had a good sword . 


fa apiich tiiltus haghoorun bi. 

Ja ow ipuche tultus guttunchun maim- 
dilum. 


to become 


THE VERB “TO BECOME.” 


Infinitive Mood. 


Present. 


to have become 


Future. 

to be about to become . nianass manass. 


maniiss dilum. 


becoming 


PaRTICH’LES. 


Present. 


maiyime. 


having become 


{ numiin. 
numa. 


possibly to become 
meet to become 


being about to become manass numun. 
Sl'FlNES. 

manass ab^. must become • 

manass- maiy mi. ought to become 

Indicative Mood. 


man&ss-awajd. 

manass-dila. 


Singular. 
I am becoming . 
thou art becoming 


Present. 

Plural. 

maiy&ba. we are becoming 
maiba. you are becoming 


. maiy&b&n. 
. maib^n. 


I u '.Cfor humane m. . maibai. human \ 

he.shc,.l(-^ 1/. . maibo. beings i 

isbecom- ^ ^ maibi. . j for animals^ nt. maibitin. 

\and ohjectsXf. . maiymdila.' ®’ {. and obJects\f. maibitsun. 
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Singular, 

I was becoming . . niaiyabum. 

thou wast becoming . . maibum. 

human ( m. maibum. 
beings if, maibom. j 

•‘animals^ m, maibim. ' 

ohjectsif. maiymdilum. 


thou wast becomi 

was 

coming 


Imperfect, 

Plural. 

we were becoming , maiy&bum. 
you were becoming naibu 

) for tiiii nulls ^ m. maibiiim. 
w and (^/vtv/A'i/.maiymbilsuin. 

Pluperfect. 


become 

ing 


I had become . manabum. 

thou hadst become . maiioobiim. 

- . ..✓ for humane w/.manoobum. 

he. she.itl i/. man..ob.*.m. 

had w/.nianibim. 

come ^ objects if. nianumdiiiim. 


we haci become . . ninnoobum. 

you had become . . rnanoobum. 

(for human . 

1 4* I • 2 rnanoobum 

they had beings j 

become j for animals i m.manibiiim. 

V. and objects (. /‘.manoobilsum. 


I became 
thou bccamest 


he 

bee; 


Perfect. 

manam. we became 
manooina. you became 

(for human 


{for human ( m, manimi. f./b^ hnma 

,she, it T beings if. . manoomo. they be- \ beings 
3camc jfor animals ( m . manibi. came jforanima 

{and ohj'ecisif. . manimdil.i. \and objec 


, manoomiin. 
. manoomun. 

!• 

^malsi m. manil)iiin. 
'ts\f. manibitsun. 


manoomun. 


There is also a pronominal form of the perfect — 

Singular. Plural. 

1 became . . . amanum. we became . numanoomun, 

thou bccamest . . . goornanooma. you became. . inamanocumm. 

, , _ (for human (mAmimml I oomnnooimin. 

he, she, it beings (/•niooinanoomo. they 

became ") for animals ^ w.imanibi. | became > m. oomanibiiin. 

objeefsX f. manim dilum.' C and e/;yVr/s J/.oomanoobitsui 


I have become 
thou hast become 


I If' for human i m., manoobai 

hTs bL! V 

jforanimalsi m. 
iand ohjectsif 


Pra’teriie. 

mnnaba. i we have become 
manooba. 
manoobai. 


maiiibf. 
manimdila. 


. nianoobiXn. 
you have become . manoobiiii. 

."■‘•S', 

nave ^ ( a/, manibiiin. 

become ubjectslf. manibitsun 


I will become 
thou wilt become . 

for human C m, 
beings If. 
for animals i 
,and obj’ectsi 


future. 

maiyam. } wc will become 


maiyAn. 

mairnen. 


he, she, it 
will be- { 
come 


become thou 

let him, her, it become 


mniyma. ) you w’ill become . 

f/"; .maimen. 

maiyimo. | they will i beings } 

. . . bccomv i for animals f m. maiymiun. 
maiyimi. objects\ f , maiy irni. 

Impkrativk Mood. 

. mand. I become yc . manm. 

. manish.j let them become manishen. 


There is also a pronominal form 


Singular, 

let me become 
let thyself become 

let him, her, it become 


. amanish. 

. goomanish. 

imaiiish. 

. moomanish. 


Plural. 

let us become . . mimanishen. 

let yourselves become mamanooshen. 

let them become . oomanishen. 
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The conditional mood is formed as in the verb NiYUSS “ to go by 
adding dde to all forms of the indicative. 


THE INTERROGATIVE. 

The interrogative is formed by adding d or by laying a stronger 
accent on the final syllable of the verb, if .it already terminates in 
as : 

Singular, Plural, 

is he bringing ? . . . dishoobaiyii* are they drinking ? . . mibana. 

hast thou brought ? . . dithooma. were we drinking ? . . miabumrt. 


ADVERBS. 

There arc a few regular adverbs, such as dshingai “ carelessly,*' 
tulldn “ slowly,** &c., but the more usual form is to employ the adjec- 
tive without adding the termination iin^ or to use ne or yiUmun the 
past participles of the verbs etusS “to do** or manass “to become** 
with the termination, as : 

He came quickly, and proudly (and) In humalkiim dimr, da mucharun 
bravely drew his sword. ntlmnn cs-daghanusun no gutlunch 

dyoosimi. 

Lit. “ He quick came, and proud having become, brave having done, sword 
drew.*’* 


EXAMPLES. 


1 . 


Iron is hard 

Lea'd is heavy 

Gold is heavier than silver . 

My horse is swifter than my brother s 

Who is that man ? . . . 

Your horse is lame 
I forgot to get it shod . 

Remember to do it tomorrow 
How far is it from here to Nagcr? 

1 went to Bassin to play polo, but 
when 1 arrived at the Shawarati I 
w.as ill, so 1 returned. 

I am hungry ; give me something to eat 
Here are ten water melons 
They arc too acid to eat, 

I saw some fine fruit in my brother’s 
garden. 

Have you forgotten to ask him P 

1 will beat you if you do not remember. 


Chimer dungun dila. 

N/ing tsoomiin dila. 

Genish boori tsum tsoomun dila. 

la haghoor ja achooc haghoor tsum 
humalkuinun bi. 

IniS amin bai ? 

Gome haghoor gowoo bi. 

Sdrpomuts efoosuss tillnlum. 

Gosuloo gun chimden inercluss. 

Beruman muttun dila kolcmoo Nagerer. 

Jeh Bassiner niyum bulla delluss gunn6, 
umma, shawarun dushkultum at6Ioo 
galis amanum, ettd gunne ilji talinum. 

Chumini btl jar shiyussun jowoo. 

Koleh toromo booerisho biun. 

Shooyesser but shukoorumisho biun. 

Ja achood busstloo tultus phamulishoik 
yotsum. 

Oomd iner dogharususs tillgolooma ? 
Akan&oomd gusettd owgunoomakd jah 
oom goodejum. 
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.You must go there .... Oom eu6 niyuss nwaje. 

1 want to go, but I am too busy. . Niyuss dila, akoorumunkc durA but dila, 
will send my foster brother in my Ooshum achoowun ja bago crchum 
place. scyaba. 


Yesterday one man “a hawk on a 
walnut tree is perched*’ (/*/. fallen) 
said then I went and there two men 
caused to sit. Night to become till 
they sat, afterw’ards they came, and 
to sleep time on its becoming light 
having taken 1 went with me six 
men I took. Gently making near it 
we went, long tim|^ we sat. Time 
from one 1 sent, that man near it 
having gone carelessly rose. On- his 
rising that hawk alert made to so 
much (that) having flown he went. 1 
to the boy “a torch should be, (that) 
having looked if elsewhere where on 
the trees (it) has perched,” said. 
Those lads “a torch is not ’’said, on 
that silently having come (home) 
1 slept. 


Saboor hini5 bashAn tillyettA wullibi 
senimi, etuloo jeh niyum njl elleh altun 
siss orootuin. Shfiin manass kfishin- 
ger hrootoomun, iLsyele doomun. dA 
guchAyuss k(‘n manAssuloo garing 
nookun niyum akhat inishindoowan 
siss uotsooyiim. Jool echoonu? ipiich 
nimcn, tooshAr kenum hrootoomun. 
Keniim tsiim hinyetir t'^rum, in<5 siss 
ipuch ni ashingai dal manimi. InA 
dal manasscttA esse bAsha lei ctimi 
tairuinaner thiir nidili niini. Jah 
jotoomutser hulclitng man Ass dila, 
bArenin huzar dAkiiloo Amuloo toinun 
ctte wulijia scnum. Ooe joloomutsA 
hiilching .ipili senoomun. KltA tsum 
chookn^' dA gucheyuni. 


Translation. 


Yesterday a certain man told me that a hawk had perched on a walnut tree, 
on which I went and caused two men to sit there. They sat till nightfall, after 
which they came, and as sexm as it was sleeping time I tot)k lights .and went, taking 
six men with me. We approached gently and sat a long lime. AfKT a tiim* I sent 
one man, who having approached climbed up carelessly. 'I'he hawk was alarmed 
by his climbing up so that it flew away. I told the boys they should get a torch 
and sec if the hawk had perched somewhere else on the trees. 'l*h(? boys said 
there was no torch, so being unable to say anything 1 went home to sleep. 


2 . 

Saboor jeh ishkArer niyum, sundo siss jakAt doobum. [AkAt all at s bazishoyki 
toomakun bim. Klse bazisho him serunke, .'dials t.iljo, iJA rnishindo gowoo 
donimiyun. Itsycle iske sisse kal h.ighoorke bAzisho hAhler oolsjHiyum, dA liikum 
ooA jell etle gAher niyum. FliAlis kenum tsum dunim girlk yolsoomun. Kansh 
maiyimi ipuch nimcn hun ooyum iltorcnge giiiyun dellnin. Ilin sissunA esstS 
niun hah yekal nimi. Jah elleh mum dA malAn disIniiUT niyum elleh deshkultiim- 
ett6 tupp manimi ooyum bunun yare guchooinun. Yettum gunisuloo pliAlisun 
bAsko thanum chishun-ette ninien da pliAIis doniin girik yotsoomun. Klleh 
barenussuloo sirgAne sissik ette gah-uloo joochoobiim jah yotsum, iimma <x)(5 
yonuss owlenoomun min mes-goiisoomun huzAr dushrnoyok inaimen ette-gunnd 
hah yekal nimen. 

Translation. 

Yesterday I went out hunting, and five men came with me. I had two hawks 
and a gun with me. The hawks caught one hare, two pigeons and six partridges. 
After that 1 sent three men home with my horse and the hawks and went up the 
valley with the others. After a short time wc saw a herd of wild goats. We 
crept close, and 1 shot one wild goat with large horn<. One man having t«ikon it 
up went towards home. I went on to a further place and on night coming on wc 
slept under a big rock. The next day w'C ascended a very stcf^ (//V. little-sloping) 
and high mountain, and saw a small nerd of wild goals. While looking at them 
I saw some men coming along the valley, but was not able to recognize them, and 
fearing lest they should be enemies we went towards home. 
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Koolto taiy khut niyabum b4rcnak6 bin sissun t6munett4 yettd doosoobum, 
tairumd,ner taiy dullum hin sissun gharichoomd dtmi ipuch di dogharusimt “ com 
ycttd boss doosooba ?** 

In6 scnimi “ bess bessun munna dila.” Scnussuloo da ine senimi “ awa, jah 
munna etaba jji koleh oom6 be bi.’* In<S senime “shooa, jeh yctt6 doosaba 
barcyum bessun cchoonri«ak<5, joo.” Ettc senuss-ette yarum ind* multsimi. 

Multsassuloo yetlum in6kc multsimi tairumaner yarum ine yettum ine yckal 
daiyok dellimi. Etse daiyo-tsum bun dunnun delluss-kat yettum ine iyetusetld 
yemi. 

Ycyessuloo yetlum inek6 yar6 dimi, df inek6 dunnune ind iyetusuloo dellimi. 
Essd delluss-kat phalisun iyetus kharimi, mooltun dimi, tairumaner ette puchum 
kbotd puchum siss doo phut otoomun. 

Etld biishaie Charboo ellch bum oyon gutti numa Tarangfah ipuch nimen. 
Ind Tarangfah ood ustum etuss owlenimi. 

Ind Tarangfah kd nia Wiizeerd ipuch nimen, niyus>uloo Wuzeer h&hle apum. 
Wuzeerd supooyarjir doghariisoomun “Wu;ijecr um nibaiya P” 

Supooy&r ooer senoomun ** Wuzeer koleh apai Thum ipuch nibai Elldmoo 
gharichoomd Thum ipuch nimen. 

Thumkd Wuzeerd oltalik gutti numa bum, barenumkd gharichoomd but sissik 
doomun, opuch joochumkd altun sissikd mooltun dibullum. 

Thumkd Wuzeer dogharusoomtin, kood be manoomun. Elldmoo Tarangfah 
awul-tsum fikhirer oyon chegah elimi : tairumaner Thumke W'uzeerd ustum nd 
oltiflik ettd hunum oyonoomun. 


T^'anslation. 

To-day I had gone down the valley and saw a man who was climbing {lit. going 
out) on a tree, so that a man came calling up the valley and having come close 
asked him, “ Why, have you climbed up r * 

He said, “why, what is forbidden On his saying this he (the other one) also 
said,“ Yes, I had forbidden it; what business have you here?** {lit, what is to you 
in this of mine ?) He said, “ Well, I have climbed up, I will see what you can do. 
Come.** On his saying this the one below ;ibused him. 

On his abusing, the one above also gave abuse, so that the one below threw 
stones towards the one above. From throwing those stones one stone hit the head 
of the one above. 

On being hit {lit. receiving) the one above came down ; havmg come, he also 
struck him (the other) on the head with a stone. That one with beating had his 
bead a little wounded, and blood came, so that men, having come from this side 
and that side, separated them. 

The Charboo of the village was there, and all having got together went to the 
Tarangfah. The 'rarangfah was not able to settle the case {lit. to make judg- 
ment). 

Ihc Tarangfah having taken them went to the Wuzeer. On going, the 
Wuzeer was not at home. They asked the Wuzecr's family, "Where has the 
Wuzeer gone?** 

The family told them, "The Wuzeer is not here; he has gone to the Thum.’* 
They telling it (to one another) went to the Thum. 

The 'rhum and the Wu/eer were Iwth together and saw many men come 
talking ; (when) they came near (they Staw that) two men were bleeding. The 
Thum and and \\*uzeer asked them " What has happened ?** They enquired from 
first to last the whole (circumstances) of the Tarangfah, so that the Thum and 
Wuzeer having awarded judg'nieiu fined {ht. look goods from) both. 
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VOCABULARY. 

AH pronominal verbs, nouns, &c., are given in the 3rd person, and 
marked {pron.) 

Numeral verbs are given in the singular and marked [num.) 

Some substantives are alike in both numbers, but the plural forms 
of a few are omitted. 

The plural forms of all the adjectives are omitted. 


To be able 

• t • 

ulenuss. 

Above 

. 

mudulL 

To abuse 

• • • 

mults&ss. 

Account 


chegah f. 

Acid 


shukoorum. 

Active 


humalkum. 

To advise 


kanow etuss. 

After 

• • • 

iiji. 

Afterwards 

, , , 

its-yet6. 

Again 


da. 

Air 

. . . 

ghol/. 

Alert 


lei. 

All 

. . . 

oyon. 

Alongside of 


ilut. 

Although 


dkhanft. 

Always 

... 

hamesh. 

And 


dft, n&. 

Anger 


imoskish f. (pron.) 

Angry 


imos (pron.) 

To be angry 


imos maniss (pron.) 

Another 


thum. 

Another time 


yetum dum. 

Answer 


joow&b. 

To answer 

• . . 

joow&b ctu.ss. 

Ant 


k6n m.^ koyo pL 

Anxiety 


sumbay^. 

Anxious 


goonesh. 

Apart 


itse. 

Apple 

. . . 

bdlt, bdlting pi. 

Apricot 


joo, j6ng/»/. 

Arm 

. . . 

ishuck f, (pron.), isliurkichung // 

Arms (weapons) 

« . • 

samAn f. 

Army 


hoi m. 

To arrive 


deshkultuss {pron.) 

Arrow 


hunts m., hunts^ pi. 

To ask 


dighArususs (l>ron.) 

To ask for 


doomaruss. 

Ass 

• • • 

jakun m., jakoyo pi. 

Aunt (father’s sister) 


intsoo f. (pron.) 

,, (mother’s sister) 


imi f. (pron.) 

Autumn 

t • • 

duiioo/. 
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Avalanche 

... shAl m. 

Away 

... phut. 

Back 

... iwuldus ni. {pron^ 

Had 

... ghonaikish. 

Barley 

... burn f. 

Bat 

... tat&pul ///., tat&pulsho 

I'o he 

. . . man^ss. 

Bean 

... rab6ng m. 

Bear 

... yAn yamuts pi. 

Beard 

• \pron) 

I'o beat 

... idelluss {pronl)^ dclluss. 

Beautiful 

... tultus. 

Because 

... besske, bessunke. 

'I'o become 

... man Ass. 

Before 

... yCir, sor. 

'Fo begin 

... soormunuss. 

Behind 

... ilji. 

Belly 

yool yooling />/. (proti) 

Beloved 

shihlAto. 

Below 

... sirgrui. 

To betray 

.«* cfllenuss. 

Betrothal 

... hAr/ 

Betweem 

rnAkuch. 

Bird 

. . . bring bringants pi. 

I3ittcr 

... ghAkowm. 

Black 

... m At urn. 

Blind 

... slion. 

Blood 

... nuiltun /‘ 

To blow 

phoo ctuss. 

Blue 

... aiyesh shikum. 

Blunt 

... phut. 

Body 

... idim m.y idimisho pi. (prori.) 

’ Bone 

... iltin iltinjo pi. {pron.) 

To be born 

dimunuss (pro/i.) 

Both 

... oUAlik. 

Boundary 

... ilir /*., diring pi. 

Bow 

... ame /I, jjaming pi. 

l^oy 

hillus wV, hilesho pi. 

Brain 

inutto f. 

Brass 

... shikurk ril f. 

Brave 

... cs-dAghAiius {pronl) 

Bread 

... shorA m. 

'I'o break 

... yelluss. 

Breath 

. . . hish f. 

Brick 

... dislitik ///., dishtikisho /»/. 

Bride 

... garoni f. 

Bridegroom 

... garono m. 

Bridle 

tabling/'. 

Bridge 

... bush /«., bushunts pi. 

To bring 

... dit-thuss doosooyuss, 
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Broad 

... 

duldullum. 

To be broken 

• • • 

khdruss, gulluss. 

Brooch 


nl y*., niisho />/. 

Brother 


echoo w/., echookon />/. 

Brown 

• • • 

gooro. 

Reddish-brown 

• ■ • 

soormai. 

Bull 

. • . 

her w., herants //. 

Bullet 


deedoo deedoonuits 

I'o burn (trans.) 


eskolass {/>rofr) 

To burn (uiiraHs,) 

... 

golAs.s. 

But 


umma. 

Butterfly 


bitun nf., bitaiyo />/. 

To buy 


gushetuss {/)ro//.) 

By 

• • • 

tsum (s/i^xn/.) 

To call 

. • • 

kow eluss. 

Calling 

. . . 

kow /. 

Camel 


oont 

Care 


slum}'/ 

Careless 


clshingai. 

Cattle (col/ci/irvl v) 

• •• 

booer. 

Charm 


toomer tooineri />/. 

Check 


finooku.sh iino()k(‘\ ung />/. {/>/vn,) 

Chin 


isun ///., isunisho />/. (proti.) 

Circle 

• • • 

bidiro-kishi ;//. 

((iJarioiKl 

• •• 

surnai w., tootak w. 

Clean 

t • • 

praiyish. 

Clever 

t « • 

ilchikooin (pron.) 

Clothes 

« < t 

gnttoo ///., gutlong /»/. 

Cloth goods 


liimum / 

Cloud 


khorun ///. 

Cock 


biro kerkiiinuls in 

Cold 


chagooriini. 

Colour 


rung /! 

d o come 


jooyess. 

Conhdem e 


buchik J. 

Copper 


b/lrdum ril /' 

Corner 


shuti y*., shilling pL 

Four-cornered 

. - • 

wiilto shutiiig. 

Corpse 


gootis goolislio pi. 

Cough 


kus f. 

To count 


itsenuss {pron. nnm.) 

Courage 


bAghdoori f. 

Cousin 


echoo w., iyus f. 

Cow 

• • f 

booah yi, booanl'n pi. 

To creep 


kiinsh mana.ss 

Crooked 


guilder. 

Crow 


gan ///,, gaiyo pi ■ 

Cultivation 


bushai y. 

Custom 


cli6*l / 

To dance 


giretuss. 
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Dancing 

Dangerous 

Darkness 

Daughter 

Daughter-in-law 

Day 

Mid-day 

To-day 

Deaf 

Death 

Deceit 

Deceitful 

To deceive 

Destitute 

Dew 

To die 

Different 

Difficult 

Dirty 

Disposition 

To divide 

Divorce 

To do 

Dog 

Door 

Down 

Dreadful 

Dream 

To drink 

Drum 

Dry 


... nut /. 

. . . ndro. 

... tootung/. 

... /•! ^yushunts pL {pron) 

... ikh&kin f. (pron,) 

... gunts/. 

... dogoyi/. 

... koolto. 

... ghiit. 

... mArun f. 

... nefilen f. 

... gultung-kish. 

... efilenuss (pron!) 

... iirik. 

. . . punts f. 

... lyruss (pron!) 

... fh4r. 

... mushkil. 

... trek. 

... itsir f. (pron!) 

... its6 etuss. 

. . . phut. 

. . . etuss. 

... hook w., hookaiy pi. 

,,, hing/!, hingeng//. 

... khut. 

... bdgh^rk. 

... yoolji y*., yooljing pi, (pron!) 
... min&ss. 

... dudung w., dudungisho pi. 

... bum. 


Eagle 
Ear 
Earth 
The earth 


Earthquake 
East (sunrise) 
Easy 
To eat 
Eclipse 
Edge 

Egg 


Elbow' 
Elephant 
Empty 
Enemy 
To enter 
To envy 
Envy 
Equal 


... germoon m.^ germoyo pi. 

... iltum^l iltum^ling //. (pron.) 
... tik/. 

... bfrdi/. 

••• boonyul f, 

... jill. ■ 

. . . sucho. 

... shiyuss (num.), sheyuss. 

... grin m, 

... ing, ingisho pi, 

... ting tn., tingaiyo pi. 

• •• isusun m.^ isusunisho pi, (pron,) 
... husto m,j hustomuts pi, 

... kush. 

... dushmun w. 

. . , giess. 

...• koos etuss. 

koos f. 

... bubbcr. 


Roorishki, 
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Evening 

• • • 

sAboory. 

Ever 


b^shil. 

Everybody 


oyon. 

Everything 

... 

oyon. 

Ewe 

• • « 

bellis »!., bellisho pL 

Except 

• • • 

b4g^r. 

Eye 


ilchin »/., ilchinuts pL {pron.) 

Eyebrow 


ilt&ns »/. {pron^ 

Eyelash 

... 

irpur m. (pron.) 

Face 

• • « 

ishkil f, {pro ft,) 

Family 

• • t 

supooy&r w., humooyin w. 

To fall 

. . . 

iwulluss {pron.) 

Far 


muttun. 

Fat {subs^ 

. . . 

biss m. 

Fat \adj.) 

. . . 

ddgh&nus. 

Father 


yoow /«., yoots.lro pi. {pron.) 

Fa«.er... '""W 

^ aiyah, {as a mark of respect) bibi. 

To be fatigued 

• « • 

iwdruss {pron.) 

Fault 

. . . 

tis f. 

Fear 


biictai f. 

To fear 


esgoosftss {pron.) 

Feather 


pergoo y*. , pergoochung pi. 

To feed 

... 

yooshiyess {pron.) 

Female 


sontch m.f sontchomuts pi. 

Fig 


phAg. 

F'ight 


birgah f. 

Finger 


emish w., emishiunls pi. {pron.) 

To finish 


phushetuss {pron. num.) 

Fire 

• • . 

phoo y, phoming pi. 

First 

• • • 

yerkoni&s. 

Fish 

. . * 

choomoo w., choomoomiits pi. 

Flock (of birds) 


brin m. 

Flour 


ddghfin f. • 

Flower 

• • • 

askoory, askooring pi. 

Flute 

• • • 

gubbi gubbiunts pi. 

To fly (as a bird) 

• • • 

thur dclluss. 

Following 

. t . 

its-ycte. 

Foot 


yootis /w., yooting {pron.) 

For 

• # • 

gunne {suffixed-) 

To forget 

• • • 

tilleluss {pron.) 

Forgetfulness 


till y 

Fort 

• • • 

kun kununts pi. 

Foster kindred 


ooshum. 

Fowl 


kerk&muts w., kerk&musho pi. 

Fox 


loyn w., loynmuts pi. 

Friend 


shugoolo m. 

Friendship 


shugoolAr y. 

From 

. . . 

tsum {suffixed.) 

Frost 


gdmoo m. 

Fruit 

... 

phdmul w., phimulisho pi. 



XXX 
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Full ... shuck. 

Fur ••• bishkeh f. 


Garden 
Generous 
Gentle 
To get 
Girl 

To give 

To go 

'Po go out 

Goats {collectively^ 

H e-goat 

She-goat 

Wild goat 

God 

Gold 

Good 

Grape 

Grandfath(‘r 

Grandmother 

Grass 

Gratitude 

Great 

Green 

Grief 

'Fo grieve 

Gun 

Gunpowder 


bussi yi, bussisung pi. 

es-shokum {pron.)^ lit, wide-hearted. 

jool. 

iy^yess {pron.) 

dussiny, dussiwunts pi. 

yooyess ( pron.) 

niyuss. 

doosuss. 

hooyess m. 

huldun m. 

sigir w., sigirisho pi. 

giri girik pi. 

dummun. 

genish /. 

tultus. 

gaing/, gaingii'g pl- 
cpi ///. {pron.) 
cpi y {pron.) 
shikahy , shikaing pl. 
minadAri f. 
ooyiirn. 
jut shikum. 
pidik. 

pidik manAss. 

toomAk ni.y tooniAkislis pl. 

niilliungy 


Mail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Right hantl 

Left hand 

Handle 

Happiness 

Happy 

To be happy 

Hard 

Hare 

Hatred 

Hawk 

Head 

To hear 

Heart 

The Heavens 

Heavy 

Heel 

Hen 

Herd 


aiycr tn. 

igoyiung/. {pron) 
trAng. 

iringy, iring(‘hung />/. [pron.) 

doyoni f. 

gom/. 

yun yun tints pl. 

shuriAr f. 
shurie\sh. 

e.sgoorAss {pron.) 
dung. 

ser ni., scrunts pl. 

gut/ 

gutchunch gutchunchisho pl. 

iyetis w., iyetisho pl. {pron.) 

dAyaluss {pron.) 

cs m. {pron.) 

aiyesh f. 

tsoom. 

igliAn {pronl) 
sontch kerkAmuts m, 
d6n m. 




Boorishki. 
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Here 

kolch. 

High 

To hit (as with a gun or 

th&num. 

a stone) 

yeyess. 

Hollow 

push. 

Hope 

duck / 

Horse 

lulghoor w., hdghoorints />/. 

Horse-shoe 

sA.rpo /!, sArponuits />/. 

Hot 

guroom. 

House 

iifili /!. hrihi(‘luing />/. 

How 

be! turn. 

How many 

berum/in. 

How much 

berum. 

Fiumble 

ashcitoo. 

Hunger 

chum f. 

Hungry 

c'humini. 

Hundred 

tah / 

To hunt 

islikur <‘lus.s. 

I'o be hurt .... 

ikoluss 

Husband 

mooyer ///.. mooycrisho pi. [pron) 

Ice 

g.imoo m. 

Idle 

butt. 

If 

.ikfin, hu/.Ai'. 

'Fo be ignorant • 

elkhenuss. 

To be ill 

geilis maiiAss. 

Illness 

geilis 

Independent 

es-goorCini { proti.) 

Industrious 

duruskun. 

Infant 

jotis m, jotumhls pi. 

Instead of 

dishuloo. 

Iron 

ch liner /. 

Judgment 

ustum / 

To join 

desiiiAss {niun.) 

Kettledrum 

dfiinul w., daimilisho pi. 

To kick 

dapiski delluss. 

To kill 

eskan u.ss ( pron.) 

King 

King’s son 

thum thumnio pi. 

gushpoor w., gushpoorisho pi. 

Knee 

idoomus w., idoomusisho pi. (pron.) 

Knife 

chur w., churunts pi. 

To know 

henuss. 

Lame 

gowoo. 

Language 

bAsh y,, bdshisho pi. 

To laugh 

ghas^ss. 

Lead 

n4ng/. 

To learn 

henuss. 

To leave 

phut etuss. 

Leg 

bussin y, bussining pi. 
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Level 

Lie 

Life 

Light {subs.) 

Light {adj.) 

Lightning 

Like 

Line 

Lip 

A little 
Liver 
Loins 
Long 

Long {in sound) 
To look at 
Love 
To love 
Low 


bubber. 
ghultung f. 

j*/ 

sung/, 
humalkum. 
tumlum f. 
joowun. 

kishi m. {a line of men), jin /. 
lyl f, tyling pi. {pron.) 
ph^lis. 

ekin f, ekining pi. (pron.) 

eshting {pron.) 

goosunum. 

birAngo. 

b^renuss. 

shool f. 

shool ctuss. 

chutt. 


Maid 
To make 
Male 
Man 

Young man 

Old man 

Mare 

Marriage 

To measure 

Meat 

Medicine 

Melon 

Mid-day 

Midnight 

Milk 

Mjll 

Miserly 

Mist 

Moon 

New moon 

Month 

Half month 

Morning 

Moth 

Mother 

Mother {as a form of 
address) ... 

Mountain 
Mouse 
Mouth 
Much 
So much 


choomutker f., choomutkersho pi. 

etuss {pron. num.) 

biro m., biromuts pi. 

siss m., sissik pi. ; hir m., hirikunts pi. 

ch&kur m., ch&kursho pi. 

jut m.y jutoo pi. 

bowom m., bowomisho pi. 

ger/ 

ighunuss. 
chup f. 

mili m., milimuts pi. 
gowun, booer m. 
dogoyi/. 
trdng thup f. 
m^moo f. 

yeng m., yengisho pi. 

es chedum {pron.), lit. narrow-hearted. 

koorts f. • 

hilunts m. 

tsai m. 

ishah f. 

tunts f. 

sordi b. 

.pirun m. 

imi f., imitsdro pi. (pf^on.) 

zuzi, m^m^n. 

chish m., chishming pL 

girkis m., girkisho pi. 

ikhdt ikhiting pi. {pron) 

but. 

tairum. 
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This much 

... Ikoorum. 

Mud 

... tdghS. /‘ 

Mulberry 

... birunsh, birting />/. 

Muscle 

... girkis w. {JttcniHy a nuuise). 

Music 

... haripyi, hariping /i/. 

Must 

awtlj6. 

Nail (linger) 

... yoori m,y yooriimts pi. {pyon.) 

Name 

... ik /!, ikin p!. (pron.) 

Narrow 

... thdroiuim, cheduni. 

Near 

dsir {for objects), ipiicli {fen po 
ipron.) 

Neck 

esh m. [pronl] 

Nephew 

... lyi ///., lyoo pi. (proul) 

Never 

khus be. 

Nt'w 

... tosh. 

Niece 

ev /!, evushunts />/. (pron.) 

Night 

No 

... ihup f. 

... be. 

Nobody 

... nu'iike be. 

None 

Ix'ssk.l l)e. 

North 

... sliimAl. 

Nose 

inioopush w., imoopusho//. {pron.) 

Not 

... dpi, dpai, dpo. 

Nothing 

... bessiin dj>i. 

Now 

... mootoo. 

Of 

... e {sujfixal) 

Old 

men. 

On 

... ete {suffixed ) 

One (person) 

... kuls. 

Only 

thlh, khns. 

( )pen 

... bato. 

To open 

dins(‘niss {man.) 

Opj>ression 

... zulum y. 

Or 

... yah. 

To order 

... hiikiim etiiss. 

Other 

... ihiini. 

( )iit 

hole [suffixed.) 

Over 

vet, iJle, ntiim [suffixed) 

()^^l 

... boo m., hooislio pi. 

To be pained 

ikholiiss [pron.) 

Palace 

... tdng/., tdngi< him pi. 

Palm (of the hand) 

... ituttus iprou.) 

Partridge 

... g(J\\f)0 fU. 

Peach 

... chukder, chiikdering pi. 

Pear 

... peshoo, peshooiiiuls />/ 

To penetrate 

eluss {pron.) 

Perhaps 

maiymi. 

To permit 

hukum etu.ss. 

I^igeon 

... idl w., tdljo pi. 
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Pity 
Place 
To place 
Play 

To play (a game) 

To play (on an instr 
ment) 

Pleasant tasting 

To please 

To be pleased 

Plough 

Point 

Praise 

Pride 

To produt :e 
To promise 
Proud 
To pull 

Quail 

Quality 

Quarrel 

QuefJii 

Quick 

Rain 
Ram 
'Fo rcNid 
Ready 
To receiv(' 

To rccogniztr 
To reconcile 
Red 

• Relation 
Relationship 
To rcmembt'r 
Remembrance 
To return 
Reward 
Rice 
Rich 
Ringlets 
To rise 
River 
Road 
Rock 
Roof 
Rope 
Rotten 
Round 
Rough 
To run 


jak/. 

dishy. 

osuss. 

gireli/. 

gir&tuss. 

egaruss {num) 
coy urn. 
shuri^r etuss. 
esgoor&ss (pron,) 
hersh y, herisho pi. 
ittun ;a 2., ittunisho pt. 
tikd.ni y 
digdsherkish y. 
desmenuss (//«///.) 
k&t etuss. 
much^r, digAsher. 
jdshetuss {pron. ninn.) 

ghoon m.f ghooyo p/. 

t^kpah y. 

chuliy 

gAnishy ginunts pi. 
humalkum. 

hercllt y 

kdrelo kireloinuls pi. 

senuss. 

mil. 

iyeyess {pron.') 
iyenuss {pron.) 
desmfiss {nuni.) 
bArdum. 

uskoon uskoyo pi. 

liskooni /. 

eset gunuss {pron.) 

giisilo nr 

talinuss. 

goorin. 

bron ni. 

gumnuis. 

gikyoo ///. 

diecss, dAl man&ss. 

sindah sindAming pi. 

gun y, guning pi. 

bun nr, biinisho pi. 

Icshy, teshing pi. 

gushk w., gushko pi. 

men. 

bidiro. 

jeeherum. 

g&tsuss, haiyetuss. 
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Sad 

» • • 

supush. 

Saddle 


tilyun f. 

Sand 


soh f. 

Sarcasm 


chudo f. 

To say 


ghar&ss. 

To scatter 


shellass. 

To search 


yegooyess. 

To search for 

... 

iy egooy ess (pron.) 

To see 


iyctsuss yetsuss [nuni.) 

Seed 

• • ■ 

boh f\ 

To sell 


gushetuss ( p ron.) 

To send 


eruss (prptf.) 

To separate 

... 

itse. etuss. 

Servant 


shedder w., sheddershoo pi. 

Shadow 


yd/. 

Shame 


shiker f. 

Sharp 


hirum. 

Sheep (coilect) 

• • • 

belisho. 

Wild sheep 


yetul 

Short 


kut. 

Shoulder 

... 

ipoing /"., ipoingisho //. [pron.) 

To shout 


idler etuss. 

Shut 


turn. 

To shut 


ifoosuss [pron.) 

Side 


king ///., kingen pi. 

On this side 


kitti. 

On that sid<‘ 

. . . 

itti. 

Alongside 


tint. 

Sigh 


hfinsh f. 

Silent 


chook. 

Silk 


c'hooshi, sikkini /. 

Silver 


boon* f. 

Sin(?w 


jowali w., jowclinuts//. 

To sing 


gdring etuss. 

Singing 



Sister 


iyus f, lyuslaru pi. [pron.) 

To sit 


hrootuss. 

To cause to sit 


erootus (pron.) 

Skill 


butt y*., butting pi. 

Sky 


aiyesh f. 

Slave’ 


.siss. 

Sleep 

••• 

ddng/ 

To sleep 

. . . 

gucheyuss. 

Sloping 


besko. 

Slow 

... 

butt. 

Slowly 

• • • 

tullcln. 

Small 


jot, echagon. 

Smoke 


tuss f. 

Smooth 


shigishum. 

Snake 

•••# 

t 61 /«., t 61 unts pi. 

Sneeze 


thiun f. 

Snow 

... 
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Soft 

• •• 

hililum. 

Some 

• •• 

phookun. 

Somebody 

... 

menun. 

Something 

... 

hessun. 

Son « 

. . . 

iyi, w/., lyoo pi. {proni) 

Son-in-law 

. . . 

crer ni. {pron.) 

Sorrow 

... 

pidik /. 

Soul 

. . . 

iV- 

Sound 

. . . 

ichcr y!, ichcring pi. 

South 


janoob. 

Spade 

... 

b(‘l, booi f. 

Spoon 

... 

ddri, kuppun ni. 

Spring 


gciroo/. 

To stand 

• • . 

tsut dieess. 

Star 

, . . 

.Isi /«., dsimuts pi. 

Stern 

. . . 

dowom. 

Stone 

• • . 

dun daiyo pi. 

vStorm 

... 

tofAn f. 

Straight 

. . . 

tsun. 

Straw 

. . . 

kurk f. 

Strength 

. . . 

si, ,11/. 

Strong 

. . . 

shdtillo. 

Stupidity 

... 

owdoomunuss m. {lit. inability to pro- 
duce.) 

Suitable 

... 

yeshki. 

Summer 

... 

shini f. 

'I'o summon 

• • . 

deruss {pron.), yegooyess {numi) 

Sun 

. . . 

sail ///. 

Sweet 

. . . 

gusherum. 

Swift 

... 

hi rum. 

I'o swim 

... 

thum delliiss. 

Sword 

• • . 

giittunch f., gnttunehlAng pi. 

Tail 

... 

isumdl in. {pron.) 

'Fo take 

. . . 

tsuyess. 

To take away 

. . . 

itsooyess {pron.) 

To take hold 

... 

donuss. 

To take out 

... 

d iy oosu ss {pron.) 

To take up 

... 

iyenuss {pron.), yenuss, gunuss (////;//.) 

To teach 

... 

ckinuss {pron. num.) 

To tell 

... 

senuss. 

'Pern per 

. . . 

itsir f.y itsiring pi. {pron.) 

That one {applied 

to 


an i VI ah or objects) 

... 

css ct f. 

That one {applied 

to 

human beings) 


in. 

That (rciaf.) 

... 

be. 

Then 

. . . 

ctoloo. 

There 

1 . . 

elieh. 

Therefore 

. .. ■ 

khot<5 gun. 

Thick 

... 

(IcIgliAniis. 

'Phiii 

, . . 

dikootvim. 


Boorishki. xxxvii 


To think 

sumba etuss. 

Thirst 

ooyoonx Ar f. 

Thirsty 

This one (apf>licd to ani- 

oonyoonyoon. 

mats or objects) 

This one {applied to 

khos w., khot f. 

htnuan hciti^s) 

kin. 

Thought 

goonesh f. 

Throat 

book bookunls />/. 

To throw 

phull etuss {num.), \Mishlviiss. 

To throw away 

lip etuss. 

To throw down 

khut wushiynss. 

Thumb 

Itifool laloolisho pi. 

Thunder 

tinglong /' 

Thus 

«1kil, taiyi. 

Till 

kA.shinger, tung. 

Time 

ken f. 

Timid 

es-goosris {proa.) 

Tin 

kalai f. 

To 

er {su ffixed) 

Toe 

emish einishiunls pi. {prou) 

Together 

gulti. 

To-morrow 

chiinden, jiimd. 

The day after to- morrow 

hipulto. 

'fongue 

yoomus {proa) 

Tooth 

ime m. ( prou) 

Touch 

jook etuss. 

'I'owards 

yekdl (suffixed) 

T ree 

tbni Ibming pi. 

Truth 

tsun f. 

Fo try 

<*salu.ss {prou) 

Ugly 

ghonaikish. 

To be unable 

owlenuss. 

Uncle (father’s brother) 

oyum l)«lba {older). (^^‘gon o.'tb/i 
(youue^er) in. 

Uncle (mother's brother) 

ingoo m. (prou), nunne [form of 
address) 

Under 

yAr (suffixed) 

Unless 

bager. 

Upright 

t.sut. 

Valley 

barsil f., taiy / 

Vein 

b«lris b'lrisho pi . 

Very 

but. 

Very well 

tultus. 

Village 

girum y., girumisho />/., bushai f. 

V^ine 

goorbi y, goorbing pi. 

Voice 

kow y, kowunts pi. 

Vulture 

gussir gussirisho pi. 

Wall 

bull y, bulling pi. 

Walnut 

tilli y, tillung pi. 
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Walnut tree 

bul f.y bulling pi. 

Water 

tsil y*., tsilming pi. 

Weak 

^shito. 

Weakness 

^shltey&r f. 

To weep 

heruss. 

West (sunset) 

boor. 

Wet 

hdghum. 

What 

bessun, be. 

Wheat 

gur/- 

When {ifitcrrog) 

besh^l. 

When (relat.) 

kenuloo. 

Where (inter rog!) 

dmuloo, Am. 

Which one (applied to 


animals or objects) 

Amis m., Am it f. 

Which one (applied to 


human beings) 

Amin. 

Whip 

thiir thuryung pi. 

White 

boorum. 

Who [interrosf) 

Amin. 

Why 

boss. 

Wide 

shokum. 

Widow 

gyoos /I, gyoosho pi. 

Widower 

gyoos ///., gyoosho pi. 

Wife 

yoos f.^ yoosindAro pi. (hroni\ 

Wind 

tish /. 

Window 

dAri y*., dArimichung pi. 

Wine 

mell/ 

Wing 

gullgi /'., gullgichung pi. 

Winter 

baiy 

Wisdom 

ilchinkoon m. (prou.) 

Wise 

Tikil. 

Wish 

ruck f. 

To wish 

ruck etuss. 

With 

k/it (sHjffixcd) 

Within 

iiloo, le. (sujjixcdi) 

Without 

A (prefixed) 

Woman 

gus /!, gushiunts pi. 

Old woman 

juty^, jutoo pi. 

Wood 

gAshil gAshiling pi. 

Wool 

shell yi, shehmichung pi. 

Work 

duro / 

To work 

dur6 etuss. 

World 

dunyfit f. 

To wound 

ikliAruss (pron.) 

To write 

girminuss. 

Year 

yol/. 

Yellow 

shikerk. 

Yes 

AwA. 

Yesterday 

sAboor. 

The day before yester- 



day 


mS,tto 
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Numerals. 


Masculine. Feminine. 

I 

hun 

hik 

2 


llto 

3 

usko 

iski 

4 

wcLlto 

wllti 

5 

sundo 

sindi 

6 

mishindo 

niishindi 

7 

tullo 

tulle 

8 

dltdmbo 

lltlinbi 

9 

huncho 

hunti 

lO 

t^romo 

tori mi 

1 1 

turniah-liun 


12 

.. -ell tats 


*3 

,, -usko 


14 

,, -wllto 



,, -sundo 


i6 

,, -mishindo 


*7 

,, -tullo 


i<S 

,, -lltlinbo 


19 

,, -huiK'lio 


20 

liter 


21 

llter-huii 



til ter- torn ni 


40 

11 to -lltOir 



llto -lltc'ir-toroni 


()0 

iski -lltcT 


70 

iski -altiir-toroni 


80 

wllti-llter 


90 

vvllti-llt^r-toroiii 


100 

tall 


200 

llto-tali 


1000 

bins 



For huuuin 
beings only. 

hill 
ell tun 
iskc 



APPENDIX P. 


SH 1 NA 

(Giliri/ dialed). 


SKKTCM OF GRAxMMAR. 


rilK SUBSTANTIVE. 

Substantives ar(' either masculine or feminine. Those relating to 
human beings and animals are according to sex ; for others there is 
no rule. 

Ihjth numbers hav<i two forms, the nominative and the oblique ; 
the dativi! and ablative are expressed by postpositions added to the 


obli<|ue form. In some words elision is used. 

1'he plural is formed 

by adding /, or changing llu‘ terminal o into e. 

Si lay. 

Noni. ;i house 

i* ot . 

houses 

PluyaL 

. got I. 

(ri’/t. oi ;i house 

gAte. 

«)f houses 

. goto. 

Dal. to a house . 

gotc-le. 

to luHises 

. . goto-te. 

Acr. a Itouse 

got. 

houses . 

• >’'?'!■ . 

Abl. in a house . 

gr*te-rf)o. 

in houses 

. gAii-eroo. 

on a house . 

gute-aje. 

1 on houses 

. . goti-.ije. 

witli a house 

gote-Nit i. 

with houses 

. got r -sat i. 

for a house . 

gote-Uaryoo. 

for houses 

. goli-k;iryoo. 

from a luiu-^e 

gote-jo!i. 

from hovises 

. . gAli-joh. 


Notn. a man 

m.im'ijo. 

men 


. m.inuje. 

Geti. of a man 

. m.umje. * 

of men 


manujo. 

Dat. to a m.in . 

. manuje-te. 

to men . 


. manuje-te. 

/1t(' a man 

. m.inriii>. . 

men 


. manuje. 

Ahl. in a man 

nianujo-roo. ! 

in men , 


. m.inuje-roo. 

on a man . 

m.iiuijo-aje. \ 

on men . 


. m.'muje-aje. 

with a man 

. maiuijo-siiti. j 

with men 


. m.inuie-sati. 

lor a man . 

m.'mfijo-karyoo. ; 

for men . 


manuje-karyoo. 

from a man 

. manujo-juh. ■ 

from men 


. manuje-joh. 


The noun in the genitive is placed before the governing noun, as ; 
ashpe shish “ The horse’s head. ” 
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THK ADJECTIVE 

The adjectives with few exceptions terminate in o in the masculine, 
and /'in the feminine, and precede the substantive, as : 

a weak man . ashato nianujo. | a woman . mishti i hai. 


PROXOrNS 



Nom. 

(iKX. 

Dm. 

Ar. . 

.Am . 

I . 

C mah (intrans.) 

' 1 mAsd (fra ns.) 

jinuin 

mahte 

mail 

mah joh, S:r. 

Thou . 

( tooh (intrans.) 

' iloo.s^ (fra ns.) 


toolc 

tooh 

tooli joh, \'c. 

He {far) 

( roll (intrans.) 
i rose (frans.) 

^ resai 

resale 

roll 

rose joh, ivc. 

He (near) 

(nooh U^ws- ) ^ 

/noose (irans.) j 

nesale 

nooh 

noosi? {(►h, iStc. 

She (far) 

i reh (intrans.) 

' t rese (trans.) 

1 rosai 

resale 

reh 

rif'se joh, \c. 

She (near) 

f ndjh (intrans.) 

■ i nose (trans.) 

1 nesai 

lU’saic 

neh 

mSe joh, \'c. 

We 

\ beh (intrans.) 

' i bese (trans.) 

1 asai 

asote 

heh 

asojoh, iS:c. 

You . 

( tsoh (intrans.) 

' \ tsose (trans.) 

|tsai 

ts(»lc 

tsoh 

Isoh ji>h, N'c, 

'I’hey (far) . 

( rih (intrans.) 

'i rise (trajis.) 

j rinai 

rinete 

rill 

1 inu joh, N’t , 

't hey (near) 

( nih (intrans.) 

' ( nise (trans.) 

jnimai 

niinele 

nih 

nine joh, \i . 


The Rkflectivk I^ronoiin is formed I)y adding dh\ as ; 

I myself . . mah aki, ; lliey llieinscivcs . . nili aki. 

Demonstrative Pronouns have two forms in the nominative, 
according as they are used with a transitive* or intransitive verb, and 
the third person, both singular and plural, has two l(jrms according to 
whether the object or subject is far or near. 

The Interrogative PrONOI'N is declined as follows; there is no 
distinction of gender in the plural : — 

Sini^nlar. ' Plural. 


Nom, who or which • | who whicli . k.iiyi. 

of whom, &c. ‘ of whom, S:c. . kciioon. 

( kcscj/c'w/. 

Dai. to whom, &c. i to whom, . kaiyciiolc-. 

/It'c, whom, &c. •[ kr**^w ' whom, &:c. kaiyi. 

Abl. whom, &c. ^ from whom, &:c. k.iiycne-j‘>h. 

The Relative is expres.sed by to, as : 


1 who went . . . mah gi:> to. The horse w lncli ashpo pachigas 

i '^aw. to. 


V 
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THE VERB. 

The verb is generally very regular with terminations expressing 
tense and person. A few verbs like bojoyki “ to go ” form the past 
tenses irregularly, as : ^ds “ 1 went,” ^dnbs ” I have gone. ” 

The infinitive present always ends in oykt. In all tenses except 
the future, and in the infinitive and imperative moods the singular 
has a masculine and a feminine form. 

The passive or a causal verb is formed by interpolating dr before 
the terminal oyki^ as : koyki ” to eat,” kARoykt ” to be eaten ” or ” to 
cause to eat.” 

A noun of agency is formed by adding k to the infinitive, as : 
koykiK ” one who eats,” toykiK ” one who does. ” 

A verbal noun is also formed by using the infinitive present with 
postposition, as : 

with the doing . toyki-sdli. | from the eating . koyki-joh. 
for the striking shidoyki-karyoo. 


ACTIVK VOICE. 
Infinitive Moon, 

P resell f, 

to strike . . shidoyki. 


Past. 


to liave struck 


Future. 

to be about to strike shidoyki beyi. 
. shidoyki asoo. 


Present. 

striking . . . shidoje. 


Participles. 

Future. 

being about to strike , shidoyki bll*. 


Past. 


having struck shid^. 


CfKRUNIL 

by or from striking shidobil. 

SUPINK.S. 


possibly to strike . shidoyki aje. | meet to strike . . shidoyki hano. 

must strike shidoyki a\vaj^>. 


Indicative Mood. 
Present. 


Singular. 


1 am striking 
thou art striking 
he, she, it is striking 


shidemus (w.) 
shid^mis (/.) 

^ shid^'no (wi.) 
•ishid6nyj(/.) 
shideydnuo (w.) 
shideydni (/.) 


Plural. 

we are striking . 
you are striking . 
they are striking . 


shidonus. 

shideydnut. 

shidenen. 
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Imperfect. 

Singular. 1 Plural. 


I have been striking 

C shiddmasus (m.) 

* c shidemasis (/.) 

we have been striking . 

shidonasiis. 

miking! site i/i 

you have been striking 

shideyasut. 

he, she, it has been 
striking. 

.f shideyasoo (w.) 

1 shideyasl (/.) 

they have been striking 

shiddnasc. 


Pluperfect. 


1 had struck 

f shiddgAstis (/«.) 
*(. shiddgisis (f.) 

we had struck 

shidegi-scs. 

thou hadst struck 

( shiddgAso (m.) i 
• 1 shidegisd (/.) 

you had struck 

shidegiscl. 

he, she, it had struck 

f shidi^'gnsoo (>k.) I 
(, shidiSgist (/.) 

they had struck 

sliid^'gis(5. 


Perfect. 


I struck 

C .shidegas {m.) 

• ishidegis (/) 

i we struck 

1 

shid^ges. 

thou struckest 

( sliidega {m.) 

“t shidege (f.) 

you struck . 

shid^'gcl. 

he, she, it struck 

( shidegoo (/>/.) 

•( shidegf (/.) ! 

they struck . 

shiilege. 


P rater ite. 


1 have struck 

( shidegAnus (w.) ‘ 
■ { shiddginis (/.) | 

we have struck . 

sliidegencs. 

thou hast struck 

( shid<l‘g/ino (w.) 

• [ shidegiiu:* (/.) 

you have stnick . 

shidegenet. 

he, she, it has struck 

( shidegunoo {m.) 
t shid6gint (/.) 

they have struck . 

shid(5gcnt5» 


Future. 


1 will strike . 

. shidum. 

we will strike 

shidun . 

thou wilt strike 

. shid6. 

you will strike 

sliidyal. 

he, she, it will strike , shideyi. 1 

they will strike 

shideii. 


iMPF.R.vnvK Mood. 


strike thou . 

. shidc. ! 

strike you . 

shidya. 

let him, her, it strike . shidota. I 

let them strike 

shidota. 


CoNDiTioN.\L Mood. 


The conditional mood is expressed by adding uje “ perhaps " to 


the indicative mood in all its forms : 

Present. Imperfect. 

I may be striking, &c. shidd-mus ajd, &c. I may have been sirik- sliiclemasus .ije, 

ing, &c. Arc. 

Pluperfect. 

1 should have struck . . • shidcgasiis Kc. 

Perfect. j Prateritc. 

1 may have struck, &c. shidegas aj6, &C. i I may have struck, &c. shid d n li s 


i may strike 


Future, 


shidum ajc, &c. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Future, 

to be struck . . . shidaroyki. to be about to be shidaroyki b^ beyi. 

struck. 

Past, 

to have been struck . . . shidaroyki asuloo. 

Participles. 

Present. ; Future. 

being struck . . . shidaroja. j being about to be shidaroyki b6. 

struck. 

Past. 

having been struck ..... shiditoo be. 

(iKRUND. 

l)y or from being struck .... shidarobil. 

Supines. 

possibly to be struck , shidaroyki aje. | meet to be struck . shidaroyki awaje 
must be struck shidaroyki hano. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

I am being struck ^ shidfjimis (/T^ struck . shidtjinus. 

thou art being struck ^ you arc being struck . shidlyrtjut. 

"'i?-;' “ Sj:"/:’ i "">■ »" *»"■ ■ 

Imperfect. 

1 was being struck ^ sl'idllhnUU^^')" ^ being struck shidojunasus. 

“’struX' {shidtjasdS'/ I V"" "cre being struck shidojunasut. 

[ *shldli i ^hidejenasd. 

Pluperfect. 

Uiad been struck •{ shldartgfsITc^) ' I we had been struck . shidardgises. 
"'“jjkf’"*'" yc. lud betn .ir,.ck . .hid.f%bcl. 

V«k!"”'' ''“"USKgT/J” ' be. .„uck .kid.,dBa. 
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Singular. 


Perfect. 


Plural. 


I was struck . • [ ®h|dart|iM/) ' ! '‘e were struck . . 

thou wast struck • | sh'idartp {/.f ! >'«>' . 

he, she, it was struck | shidartgr^T ' I 

Pneterife. 

I ha« b«,i. .truck ( | «r k.'c I'cu «n.ck . 

laSSS,'";’ 1 >™ ■ 


I will be struck . 
thou wilt be stuck 
be, she, it will be struck 


be thou struck . 


shidar^ges, 

shidareget. 

shidaregc. 


Future. 

shidaruni. we will be struck 

shidare. you will he struck 

shitlareyi. they will he strut k 

Imi'kratix k. 

shidare. bt' ye struck 


let him, her, it he struck . shidarota. i let lluiu he struck 

CONDITION.M. iVlnoi). 

The conditional mood is formed as in the active voic 
iije io all forms of the indicative. 


shidari^genes. 

shidaregenct. 

shidarl^gell^. 


shidan^n. 

shidaryal. 

shidaren. 


shidarya. 

shidarota. 


i by adding 



Conjugation of the vt?rb “ I'o 13k.” 


The verb 

“ To Bk ” i.s defective, 

the only existing form.s being as 

follows : 

Preseu t 




Singular. | 

Plural. 


I am 

fhanusfw.j 

* * ihanisf/.) | 

wr arc . 

. h.iniis. 

thou art . 

( luino (m.) \ 

ihantSf/.) 

you .ire . 

h.'nitit. 

he, she, it is 

f hanoo (w.) . 

• X hani (/.) i 

they are 

. han6. 


Past. 



I was 

J asu^ {m.) I 
•(asis(/.; 1 

wc were . 

. asiis. 

thou wast 

{ aso (m.) 

•ias^r/.) 

)OU were 

. asut. 

, , C asoo (w.) 

he, she, .t W.1S . tasK/.) 

they wete 

. asc. 

There is 

an alternative form of the 

past tense without 

any change 


of meaning. 
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Singular, 


I was . 
thou wast . 
he, she, it was 


C asul^ {m.) 
* (. asilis (/.) 

C asulo (m,) 
*l asild (/) 
f asuloo (w.) 
I asm (/.) 


Plural, 


you were 
they were 


Other forms are supplied by the verb To BECOME/' 


asilus. 

^siiut. 

asil4. 


Conjugation of the verb “ To Become.” 


to become 

Present. 

Infinitive Mood. 

1 Future. 

boyki. 1 to be about to become . 

boyki beyi, 


to have become . 

Past. 

boyki asoo. 


becoming 

present. 

Participi.f.s. 

1 Future. 

beyanoo. | being about to become . 

boyki be. 



Past. 



having become 

• 

b<:>. 




Gerund. 



by or from becoming . 

bilo. 




Supines. 



possibly to become . boyki-aje. 1 meet to become . boyki-awaji. 

, ( boyki hanp. 

must become ^ boykinoo. 


Indicative Mood. 


present. 


Singular. 

, . ( bumus (iM.) 

1 am becommK . . ^ 

, , . ( benoo ftn.) 

thou art becoming . (/.) 

he, she, it is becoming [ 


Plural. 
wc are becoming . 
you arc becoming , 
they are becoming . 


Imperfect. 


. , f bomasus (wi.) 

I was becoming . . ^ i,„n,jisis (/.) 

. ( beso (w.) 

thou wast becoming . ^ ^ 

he, she, it was becom-C beyasp (w.) 
ing. I beyast (/.) 


we were becoming 
you were becoming 
they were becoming 


An alternative form of the tense is homasulus^ &c. 


bonus. 

bd.nut. 

. bdnum. 

bonasus. 

basut. 

bdnas^. 
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Pluperfect, 

Singular. Plural. 

i had become . ^ become . . bigi^sus. 

thou hadst become •[b^6sd(^^)^ you had become . . bigc^sut. 

he, she, it had become^ blff^/!)^ ^ become bigOst^. 

An alternative form of the 3rd pers. sing. mas. is boogoosoo. 

An alternative form of the tense is higdsuliis, &c. 

Perfect. 

Si ngular. j PI u m /. 

I became . ‘[bigiir(/V I wo became . . higes. 

thou becamcst . | | you becartie . . bigot, 

he, she, it became [bigU/T ^ * they l)ecame . . big(;. 

Alternative forms of tiu‘ 3rd person singular are benf, boogoo, ami 
booloo. 

An alternative form of the 3r<l person |>lural is bile. 

Pneteritc. 

Singular. j Plural. 

I have become . •[ b|ghl\r(/3 ^ we have become . . bigihius. 

thou hast become become . . bigchuit. 

he, she, it has become ^ ^ have become . bigeiu?. 

Alternative forms of the 3rd person singular art* boomw and 
booloonoo. 

An alternative form of the 3rd person plural is btletir. 

Future. 

Singula r. PI » ral . 

I shall become . . bom. ! we shall bccoiiu; , . b<in. 

thou shall become l>e. you shall become . bAt. 

he, she, it shall become . beyi. they sliall become ben. 

I.MPKRATIVK Moon. 

** become thou .... bo. j become ye . . ba. 

let him, her, it become . bota. | let them become bota. 

Conditional Mood. 

The conditional mood is formed by adding djt “ perhaps to all 
forms of the indicative mood. 
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THE NEGATIVE and THE INTERROGATIVE. 

** No is expressed by nen^ and not ” by ne^ but in an indefinite 
sense by nush. 

The interrogative is expressed by adding d to the verb, or if it’ 
already terminates in d by lengthening it to d, as : 

Is this your horse P No . . . Anoo.Ui ashpo hano^ P Nen. 

Have you a horse ? No . . . Too,kuch ashpo haiioc#? Nksh. 

I will not go Ne bajum. 

Shall I go? Mah bajum(i? 

Hast thou gone ? Too gd? 

Sometimes the verb is omitted and the d suffixed to thf noun as : 

Is this your horse ? .... Anoo tai ashpoa. 


THE ADVERB. 

Adverbs are formed from adjectives by changing ‘the final o into 
dr or y dr, as : 

shar[) . . tfno. sharply . itndr. 

slow . . abato. slowly . . . abatVi/V. 

swift . . laowko. swiftly . laowkyr/V. 


EXAMPLE. 

Dazoto mah sutusus aiyakete manoojo kuUi shongo wutto. Masd rinain hil- 
ling paroojt rinon kutchi gas. Go chukumto woi aj6 Kulli bOnasc. Aiy b6y6 niy- 
61)6 kulli b6nas6. Ek si woi k6t harcso, ek ros6 now&rcte phuttung teasoo. M;ih 
ifai aiyno kulli chiik taro. Hainot6 woi tning te samar6 mah walus. Mah gul- 
teji rill ga gc. Ken ik ajo chukumto n6 hilling tenas6. Mah boon be rinon wA.r6 
gUs: g6s chukumto cksc ek de, ekse eki chiloo tser tigoosoo. . Mast‘ aiy b6ye 
kullijoh phutt lar6gas. V^hutt tar6 kujogas, t6n mase woi samar6 sub0y6 yooparc 
g&sus, n6 kch kulli biget. Ade rogas, rinajo ekse r6goo mah tai moreji b6 gusus, 
aiy&ket6 woi bun boogoo. Mah n6 inlaji ge chukumto rose woi bootc ako ware 
farOgoosoo; mah g6 phuttung tigas. ^ Rose mah tung tigoo» mas6 ga tung ligas, 
aiyftkct6 rose mate shong ligoo; mase ga hull harigasus, main hut rose giriroo go, 
chtloo tser booloo. 

Tntnslufiofi. 

At mid-day I was sleeping when the noise of men fighting came to me. On 
hearing their noise I went to them. Having gone 1 saw that they were fighting 
about w'ater. The two were fighting with one another in this way. One was 
taking the water below, the other was breaking (away the earth) in this direction. 
I arrived and silenced both their quarrelling. Having divided the water between 
the two, I came (back). After a time 1 saw they w'cre again making a noise. 
Having risen 1 went towards them ; (and) on going I saw one beating the other 
{lit, one beating one) : one had torn the clothes of the other. I separated the two 
from fighting. Having separated them 1 asked how “ I having divided the 
water (and) reconciled you two went, why have you again quarrelled ? ” 

1 spoke thus, one (of them) said, ** Having done your order I went, so 
that the w'ater was closed to me.” Having again gone to the watercourse,* I saw 
that the other (lit. he) had turned the whole of the water towards himself ; having 

f one I opened it. He pushed me away, I also pushed him, so that he strucK me ; 

also lifted (lit. took) my hand, my hand entered the hem of his shirt, (and) his 
clothes were torn. 

* /n/ is literally the place where water is drawn off from a watercourse. It also means the 

ey<e of a needle. 
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To be able 

VOCABULARY. 

boyki. 

Above 

dji. 

To abuse 

shadoyki. 

Account 

ch^ghah //f. 

Accustomed 

hittoo. 

Acid 

churko. 

Active 

laowko. 

To advise 

kanow toyki. 

After (tinic) • ... 

djo. 

„ (place) 

guttaji, phuttoo. 

Again 

nc. 

Air 

osh /. 

Alert 

turAr. 

All 

boots. 

Alongside of 

bil. 

Also 

gall. 

Although 

akhanft. 

Always 

desgo. 

And 

neh. 

Anger 

rbsh m. 

Angry 

r6sh. 

To be angry 

rbsh boyki. 

Another lime 

&]\ iioo diini. 

To answer 

joowAb doyki. 

Ant 

pillili/ 

Anxiety 

Anxious .... 

sumba w. 

sumbdkish. 

Apart 

yoolo. 

Apple 

phulla m. 

Apricot 

jooi (fruit w., tree /.) 

Arm 

shAkho. w. 

Arms (weapons) 

samon f. 

Army 

sin 

Arrangements 

samAn f. 

To arrive 

ifayoyki. 

Arrow ••• 

kon m. 

To ask 

kujoyki. 

To ask for 

bichoyki. 

Ass 

jakoon 

Aunt (father’s sister) ••• 

papi. 

,, (mother’s sister)... 

mA. 

Autumn 

sharo m. 

Avalanche 

ninAI f. 

Away 

phutt. 

Back 

dAki. 

Bad 

kutcho. khajeto. 
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Barley 

Bat 

To be 

Bean 

Bear 

Beard 

To beat 

Beautiful 

Because 

To become 

Before {time) 

Before {place) 

To begin 

Behind 

Belly 

Below 

To betray 

Betrothal 

Between 

Beyond 

Body 

To bind 

Bird 

To bite 

Bitter 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

To blow 

Blue 

Blunt 

Bone 

•To be born 
Both 

Boundary 

Bow 

Boy 

Brain 

Brass 

Brave 

Bread 

To break 

Breast 

Breath 

Brick 

Bride 

Bridegroom 
Bridle 
Bridge 
To bring 
Broad 


... yo. m. 

... tat&pul m. 

... boyki. 

... rabong m. 

... ttch m. 

... daiyo y*. 

... shidoyki. 

... millalyoo. 

... djek toh. 

... boyki. 

... yer {suffixed) » 

... yer {suffixed). 

... sutoy ki. 

phuttoo. 

... d^r /. 

... kirt. 

... hulwoyki. 

... hhr/, 

... mujjah {suffixed). 
... p^r. 

... dim m. 

... tuk toyki. 

... bung m. 

... chupoyki. 

... chitto. 

... kino. 

. , . sheow. 

... lei m. 

... phoo toyki. 

... aghai ntlo. 

... phutt. 

... tii\ m. 

joyki. 

. . . b^y^. 

. . . dir f. 

... d&noo m. 

... shud&r m. 

... mato m. 

... hulliroo rtl f. 

... hiy^lo. 

... tiki f. 

... putoy ki. 

... chuchi ; titiro. 

. . . shftn m. 

... dishtik f. 

... hwm/, 

... hillalo m. 

... guppf/. 
so f. 

... atoyki. 

... ch&Io. 


Shtna. 


To be broken 

••• putejoyki. 

Brooch 

... chummd m. 

Brother 

... m. 

Brown 

. . . gooro. 

Bull 

d6no w. 

Bullet 

... diroo m. 

To burn 

... loopoyki. 

To bury 

... khutoyki. 

But 

... umma. 

Butterfly 

... phuttoi f. 

To buy 

krinoyki. 

By 

... joh [suffixed) 

To call 

... hoh toyki. 

Calling 

... hoh m. 

Camel 

. . . oont m. 

Care 

... sh6ng w. 

Cat 

... hoosh m. 

Cattle [collectively) 

... gowfld. 

Charm 

... toomer m. 

Cheek 

... har6m f. 

Chin 

... ch6m m. 

Circle 

... bidiriko m. 

Clarionet 

... surnaiy*. 

Clean 

. . . s<lf . 

Cleverness 

... tiny&r m. 

To catch hold 

... lamoy ki. 

Clothes 

... chiloo m. 

Cloud 

... niy^r. 

Cock 

... kbn kroch m. 

Cold 

... shidalo. 

Colour 

... rong m. 

To come 

... woyoyki. 

Copper 

. . . Idloo ril f. 

Corner 

... shuti w. 

Four-cornered 

... chAnshuti. 

Corpse 

... koonoo m. 

Cough 

. . . koo f. 

To count 

kaloyki. 

Courage 

... mushelai f. 

Cousin 

sah. 

Cow 

••• go/ 

To creep 

kansh boyki. 

Crooked 

. . . k6I5. 

Crow 

... k4n m. 

Custom 

... chol m. 

To cut 

... cherub toyki. 

To dance 

... nut^oyki. 

Dancing 

... nut/. 
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Dangerous * 

Dark 

Darkness 

Daughter 

Day 

Mid-day 

To-day 

Deaf 

Death 

To deceive 

Deceitful 

Destitute 

Dew 

To die 

Different 

DifRcult 

Dirty 

Disposition 

To divide 

Divorce 

To do 

Dog 

Door 

Down 

Dream 

To drink 

Drum 

Dry 

Dust 


••• bijetai. 

. . . tutung. 

... tutung tn. 

... df / 

... d^s m. 

... trang soori, ddzo. 
... dcho. 

. . . kooto. 

... m&ren f. 

... hulwoyki. 

... jibgullo. 

. . . licho. 

... puts m. 

«•. miroyki. 

... yulo. 

... mushkil. 

... chekrdto. 

... hittoo ni. 

samaroyki. 

... talAh w. 

... toyki. 

... shoo m. 

... dur m. 

... kiri. 

... sftntclio ///. 

... pioyki. 

... durrung /;/. 

... shiiko. 

••• udoo. 



Eagle 
Ear 
. Earth 
The earth 
Earthquake 
East (sunrise) 
Easy 
To eat 
Eclifise 
Edge 
Egg 
Elbow 
Elephant 
Empty 
Enemy 
Enmity 
To enter 
Envy 
Equal 

To make equal 
To escape 


... kdk6 m. 

... kon tn. 

... sum /;i. 

... birdi /*. 

... bunyird f, 

... jill beyi m, flit " it will be evident"). 

. . . Sclcho. 

... koyki. 

... gran tn. 

. . . shing tn. 

. . . hknn6 f. 

... bakuni f. 

... husto m. 

poonshko. 

... dushmun 
,,, dushmuni f. 

... droo bojoyki. 

... gutt ni. 

. . bar&bdr. 

... yoopoyki. 

... miichoyki. 



Evening 

Ever 

Everybody 

Everything 

Ewe 

Except 

Expectation 

Eye 

Face 
Family 
To fall 
Far 

Fat {suds.) 

Fat (ae//.) 

Father 

Father (as a form 
address ) . 

To be fatigued 

Fault 

Fear 

To fear 

Feather 

To feed 

Female 

Fig 
Fight 
To fight 
To fill 
Finger 
To finish 
Fire 
First 
Fish 

Flock (of birds) 
Flour 
Flower 
Flute 

To fly (as a bird) 

Following 

Foot 

For 

Forehead 
To forget 
Fort 

Foster-kindred 

Fowl 

Fox 

Friend 

Friendship 

From 


Sh(na. 

^ .... 

... sh&m f. 

... khuss. 

... bute manuje. 

... har djek. 

... eji/. 

... or^. 

... chikiint/. 

... achi m. 

... mukh ///. 

... supooyar. 

. . . dijoyki. 

. . . door. 

... nil/ 

tolo. 

... niAlo 
of b/lbo. 

shumoyki. 

... aib m, 

. . . bijetai / 

... bijoyki. 

... phrgoo/; 

... unoyki. 

... s5nlch. 

... phfig w. 

... mrgah m. 

... kulli toyki. 

... shuck toyki. 

... agooi / 

... phush toyki. 

. . . .IgAr m. 

. . . poomooko. 

... chi moo m. 

... brin. 

... ftnt. 

... ph liner/ 

... torooyi/ 

... thur doyki. 

... guttdji. 

... pd w. 

. . . kS-ryoo. 

. , . nilow. 

... amushoyki. 

... kdt tn. 

... unilo malo, &c 
... kerk&mush /. 
... loyn. 

shoogAlo m. 
shoog.ilyAr / 
joh (suffixed). 



$•$ 



liv 


Shina. 


Frost 

Fruit 

Full 

Fur 

Garden 
Generous 
Gently 
To get 
Girl 

’ To give * 

To go 
To go out 
Goats (collectively) 
He-goat 
She-goat 
Wild goat 
God 
Gold 
Good 
Grape 
Grass 
Great 
Green 
Grief 
To grieve 
Gun 

Gunpowder 

Hail 
Hair 
Half 
.Hand 
Right hand 
Left hand 
Handle 
Happiness 



Hare 
Hatred 
Hawk 
Head 
.Health 
To hear 
Heart 

The heavens 
Heavy 
Hen 
Herd 


... shidaloo m. 

... m6w& m, 

. . . shuck, 
jutt f. 

... tsagoh m. 

... hyooshtlo. 

. . . sh6ng. 

... dog boyki. 

... miilai f. 

... doyki. 

... bojoyki. 

... dbroo bojoyki. 

. . . lutch. 

... mooger m. 

... aiy/ 

... sherrah. 

... Dabon. 

... son. 

... mishtun m.^ mishti f. 
... jutch / 

... kutch m. 

... buddo. 

... jut nilo. 

... g6m m. 

... phidik boyki. 

... tumdk m. 

... bilen. 

... ainyer. 

... jdkuryi 
... trdng, ch&k. 

... hut/. 

... dushino m, 

,,, kuboo m, 

... dono m, 

... shury&r m. 

... shuryAr. 

. . . kuro. 

... ooshainyoo m, 

. . . koos m. 

... baiyonsh /. 

... shish m. 

... r&hkt m, 

... parejoyki. 

... hyo m. 

... aghai / 

... agooroo. 

, ... sbntch kerkAmush f. 
... don. 


Skina. 


Iv 


High 

• •• 

utullo. 

To hit (as with 

a gun 

dijoyki. 

or a stone). 

Hope 

... 

oom6d f. 

To hope 

• • • 

oom6d toyki. 

‘Horse 

... 

ishpo m. 

Horse shoe 


s<\rpo m. 

Hot 

• • • 

tdto. 

House*) a. 

Home J 


got m. 

How 


kyoh. 

How many 


kutchAkuk. 

How much 


kutch&k. 

Humble 


m6ro. 

Hunger 


ooyanAr f. 

Hungry 


ooyano. 

Hundred 


shul. 

To hunt 


duroo doyki. 

Husband 


bdro. 

Ice 

• t f 

gumuk m. 

Idle 

• • • 

abAto. 

If 


AkhAn. 

To be ignorant 


nd siinoyki. 

111 


rogoto. 

To be ill 

... 

rogoto boyki. 

Illness 


rogotyAr f. 

In 


^roo, bul {suffixed). 

Industtious 


gresto. 

Infant 


shudAr. 

To injure 


nooksAn toyki. 

Instead of 


dish^ro. 

Iron 


chimer w. 

Judgment 


ust5m m. 

To jump 


prig doyki. 

Justice 


insAf. 

To join 


mishoyki. 

Kettledrum 


dAmul m. . 

To kick 


pachootyar doyki. 

To kill 


mdroyki. 

King 

King’s wife 


rA. 

. • • 

s6nA. 

•King’s son 

King’s daughter 

• • • 

gushpoor. 

• • • 

rd-i-df. 

Knee 

i # i 

kutoo m. 

To kneel 

i • • 

kootidshki Baiyoyki. 

Knife 

• • • 

khatAroo wi., khatAr /. 

To know 

• a • 

siinyoyki. 

Knowledge 

• •• 

sunyoyki tn. 


Ivi 


Shina. 


Lame 


kddo. 

Language 

... 

bftsh/ 

Large 

... 

buddo. 

Late 

. . i 

choot. 

To laugh 

... 

haiyoyki. 

To lie down 

. . . 

paroyki. 

Lead 

... 

nftng m. 

Leaf of a tree 

. • • 

p^to. 

To learn 

... 

sichoyki. 

To leave 

• . . 

phutt toyki. 

Leg 

... 

pat&loo m. 

To let go 

... 

phutt toyki. 

Level 

... 

parulo. 

Lie 


khulte tn. 

To lay down 

. . . 

poyki. 

Life 

. . . 

jtt/ 

To lift 

. .. 

hon toyki. 

Light 

... 

sung m. 

Light {adj.) 

... 

laowko. 

Lightning 

... 

bichushy*. 

Like 


paroloo. 

Line 

... 

tsir f. 

Lip 

. . . 

onti f. 

Little 

. . . 

chon. 

A little 


A.poo. 

Liver 

. . • 

yum m. 

Long 

. . . 

i'go- 

To look at 

... 

chakoyki. 

To lose 

• • • 

naiyoyki. 

Love 

••• 

shool m. 

To love 

... 

shooltoyki. 

Low 

* «• 

\kto. 

To make 

... 

toyki. 

Male 

. . « 

biro m. 

Man 

. . • 

manujo m. 

Young man 

... 

chftkur w. 

Old man 

... 

jero m. 

Mankind 

... 

juk. 

Mare 


b&m f. 

To marry 

... 

ger toyki. 

Marriage 

... 

ger/. 

To measure 

• t « 

toloyki. 

Meat 


mos m. 

Medicine 

. . • 

bilen. 

Melon 1 (water) 

... 

booer m. 

\(musk) 

••• 

gon/. 

Mid -day 

••• 

tring soon, dazo. 

Mid-night 


trdng r&ti. 

Milk 

. . • 

dut in. 

Mist 

... 

iidoo w. 



Shina, 


Ivii 


To mix 

... mishoyki. 

Moon 

... yoonf. 

Month 

... mdz m. 

Half month 

... putch m. 

More 

... moots. 

Morning 

... loshtiko, chel buji m. 

Moth 

... pronon m., prenoon //. 

Mother 

... mk f. 

Mother {as a form of 

address) . 


Mountain 

... tshish m. 

Mouse 

... moojy*. 

Mouth 

... aiyn/ 

To move (trans.) 

... lung toy ki. 

To move (infra ns.) 

... lung boyki. 

Much 

... bod6. 

So much 

. . . achdk. 

Mud 

... toh m. 

Mulberry 

... maronch w. 

Muscle 

... fnooj m. 

Music 

harip f. 

Naked 

... nunno. 

Nail (finger) 

... noro m. 

Name 

. . . n6m m. 

Narrow 

... irooto. 

Near 

... kutch. 

Neck 

... shuck ni. 

Nephew 

... putch m. 

Never 

... khussne. 

New 

. . . nowoo. 

Niece 

... df/. 

Night 

... rd.ti. 

No 

... nen. 

Nobody 

... koh nush. 

Noise 

... hilling/. 

None 

... nush. 

North 

... shimdl m. 

Nose 

... ndto m. 

Nothing 

... khuss, djeka nush. 

Now 

... ten. 

Of 

... e (sujfixed). 

Old 

... pronon. 

On 

... ijt. 

Owl 

... hoo m. 

Only 

... gutcho. 

Open 

•t. b&to. 

To open 

... toroyki, phuttung toyki. 

Or 

... yl 

To order 

... bundish toyki. 



Iviii 


&hina. 


Out 

doroo. 

Over 

djt {suffixed). 

Pain 

shildn. 

To be pained 

shiloyki. 

Palace 

r&ko m. 

Partridge 

kankalo m. 

Peach 

chookan^r m. 

Pear 

pesh^ m. 

Perhaps 

iji. 

Pigeon 

kunooli f. 

Pity 

nirai f. 

Place 

dish^. 

To place 

choroyki. 

Plain 

d&s. 

Play 

halibon m. 

To play (a game) 

halibon toyki. 

To play (on an instru- 

bushoyki. 

ment). 

• 

Pleasant tasting 

ispow. 

To please 

shuri^royki. 

Pleased # ... 

shuriAr. 

To be pleased 

shuroyoyki. 

Pleasure 

shuraiyoon. 

Plough 

hull m. 

Point 

churoo m. 

To praise 

.siffut toyki. 

To prepare 

t^yftr toyki. 

Pride 

badyftr f. 

To produce 

diloojoyki. 

To promise 

kdt toyki. 

Proper 

ch6l. 

.Proud 

much^r. 

To pull 

jdkdloyki. 

Punishment 

saza. 

To push 

lung toyki. 

Quarrel 

hilling/’. 

To quarrel 

kulloyki. 

Queen 

s6n^ f. 

Quickly 

laowko. 

Rain 

a jo PH. 

Ram 

k'ar^lo m. 

To read 

rayoyki. 

Ready 

t^yir. 

To receive 

layoyki. 

To recognize 

dushtoyki. 

To reconcile 

yoopoy ki . 

. Red ‘ ... 

leli. 

Relation 

uskoon m. 


Shina. 


Ux 


Relationship 

To remember 

Remembrance 

To return 

Reward 

Rice 

Rich 

Ring 

Ringlets 

Ripe 

To be ripe 

To rise 

River 

Road 

Rock 

Roof 

Rope 

Rotten 

Round 

Rough 

To run 

Sad 

Saddle 

Sand 

Sarcasm 

To say 

To scatter 

To search for 

To see 

Seed 

Self 

To sell 

To send 

Separate 

To separate 

Servant 

Shadow 

Shame 

Sharp 

Sheep {collectively) 

Wild sheep 

Short 

Shoulder 

To shout 

Shut 

To shut 

Side 

On this side 
On that side 
Alongside 


liskuni f. 
hiy^j^ toyki. 
hiyij4 m. 
faroyki. 
goorin m. 
briun m. 
poy6no. 
kickin. 
toroiy f. 
puckoto. 
puchoyki. 

uthoyki, boon boyki. 
sin f. 
pon w. 

g'"/ 

tesh y. 

bAli/ 

krido. 

bidiro. 

chich&ro. 

hai toyki, uchoyki. 

supush. 
tili^n m. 
sigel/. 
chudo m. 
bushoyki. 
shijoyki. 
udaroyki. 
pushoyki. 

hi 

ikf, 4ko. 

gS.tch doyki. 

chanoyki. 

chido. 

yiilo toyki. 

shudder w. 

chij6t f. 

lush f. 

tino. 

ejtlf 

oorin. 

kuto. 

piow m. 

shogno toyki. 

turn. 

gunoyki. 

khing f. 

anoowiri. 

aiyoowiri. 

bil. 




lx. 


Shina. 


Sigh 

• at 

hish /. 

Silent 

• • • 

manooker, chook. 

Silk 

• • • 

sikkim /. 

Silver 

• • • 

roop m. 

Sinew 

••• 

jowa m. 

To sing 

• • a 

gai doyki. 

Singing 

... 

ga>/ 

Sister 

... 

sah /. 

To sit 

... 

baiyoyki. 

Skin 

• at 

ch5n m. 

Slave 

. > • 

maristun m. 

Sleep 

aaa 

nir f. 

'Fo sleep 

a«a 

soyki. 

Sloping 

... 

besko. 

Slow 

• •• 

ab&to. 

Slowly 

... 

choot, agooroo. 

Small 

a aa 

chuno. 

Smoke 

... 

doom m. 

Smooth 

a a • 

ptchiliko. 

Snake 

a a a 

jon m. 

Sneeze 

a a a 

jain/. 

Snow 

••• 

hin m. 

Soft 

• • • 

m&wo. 

Solid 

• •• 

s&nro. 

Solstice 

• • • 

hail61 /. 

Some 

... 

dpuk. 

Somebody 

. • • 

koh manujo. 

Something 

... 

djekek. 

Son 

••• 

piitch m. 

To soothe 

... 

shiloyki. 

Soul 


jti/. 

Sound 

... 

shongo m. 

. South 

• •• 

janoob m. 

Spade 

... 

bel /. 

Speech 

a * a 

mor m. 

Spoon 

Spring 

• •t 

kuppaiy f. 
bazono m. 

To stand 

... 

tsukootoyki. 

Star 


taroo pl.y tdr^ m. 

Stern 

... 

doomongi. 

Stone 

i . . 

but m. 

Storm 

... 

tof&n m. 

Straight 

. . . 

s6ncho. 

Strength 

... 

shut m, 
r shidoyki. 

To strike 

... ‘ 

< doyki. 

(^shong toyki. 

Strong 

. . . 

sh&tillo. 

Stupidity 

• •V 

kum dkiil f. 

Suitable 

... 

yeshki. 

Summer 

... 

w&lo m. 


Shina. 


Ixi 


Summer solstice 
To summon 
Sun 
Sweet 
Swift 
To swim 
Sword 

Tail 
To take 
To take away 
To take hold 
To take up 
To teach 
To tear 
To tell 
That (relat.) 

Then 
There 
Therefore 
Thick 
Thin 
To think 
Thirst 
This one 
Those two 
Thought 
Throat 
To throw 
To throw away 
To throw down 
Thumb 
Thunder 
Thus {this way) 

„ {that way) 

Till 
Time 
Timid 
Tin 
To 
Toe 

Together 
To-day 
To-morrow 
The day after to-morrow 
Tongue 
Tooth 

Touch ••• 

To touch 

Towards 

Treacherous ••• 


... w&lo hall61. 

... ho toyki. 

... soori. 

.. mfiro. 

. . . ld.owko. 

... thum doyki. 

... kunger/. 

... pacho w. 

... haroyki. 

... nik^loyki. 

. . . lamoyki. 

... hun toyki. 

... sicharoyki. 

... tser toyki. 

. . . rayoyki. 

... oh pi. rih. 

... esoroo. 

... Ali. 

... anusse kAryoo. 

... toloo. 
abrtlo. 

sumba toy ki. 
waiyAl f. 
noo anoo. 
aiy b^yc. 
khaiyAl m. 
shoto m. 

phull toyki, wiyoyki. 
lipp toyki. 
naravioyki. 
agooi f. 
ting tong m. 

Adc. 

aiyib6, aiy^. 
to, tA. 
ken f. 
bijAto. 
kalai f, 
t€ {suffixed). 

6gooi/ 
gutti. 
acho. 
loshtAki. 
loshta chi ring, 
jip w. 
d6n m. 
jook f. 
jo6k toyki. 

khing, wAre {suffixed). 
hulwoykik. 


Ixii 


Shina. 


Tree 

tbm m. 

Truth 

soontch m. 

To try 

siloyki. 

To turn 

faroyki. 

Turning 

fhllr. 

Ugly 

kutcho. 

To be unable 

duboyki. 

Uncle (father’s brother) 

m&lo. 

Uncle (mother’s brother) 

mowl. 

Under 

kiri (suffixed) ^ 

Unless 

ore. 

Upright 

tsuck. 

Valley 

gah m.^ butzcl /*. 

Vein 

nA,r f. 

Very 

b6do. 

Very well 

shoh, mishtun. 

Village 

het, girom f. 

Vine 

goorbi f. 

Voice ••• 

masho m. 

Vulture 

koow4nroo m. 

Wall 

kut m. 

Walnut 

acho w. 

Water 

woi m. 

Water-mill ... 

yhr/ 

Weak 

ashAto. 

Weakness 

ash&to m. 

To weep 

royki. 

West (sunset) 

boor beyi m. (lit, ** it will be down^'). 

Wet 

ajo. 

'What 

djek. 

Wheat 

goom. 

When (inter rog. ) 

kdre. 

When (relat.) 

kare. 

Where (inter rog. ) 

k6ni. 

Which 

koh. 

Whip 

tur/. 

White 

shaiyo. 

Who (inter rog.) 

koh. 

Why (interrog.) 

keh. 

Wide 

shflo. 

Widow 


Widower) 

gyoos. 

Wife 

gren/. 

Wind 

6sh/. 

Window 

dan y! 

Wine 

mo m. 

Wing 

putch&li f. 

Winter .*• 

y6no. 


Shtna. 


Ixiii 


Winter solstice 

Wise 

Wish 

To wish 

With 

Within 

Wolf 

Woman 

Old woman 

Young moman 

Wood 

Wool 

Wool (fushm) 
Work 
To work 
The world 
To wound 
To write 

Year 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 
'Fhe day before 
day. 


shini hall 61 . 
d4nd. 
ruck m. 
ruck toyki. 
s&ti {suffixed). 
mujjah. 
shAn. 
chai f. 
jeri/ 
chumutkir: 
juk m. 
jutt/. 
baphoor f. 
kbm ni. 
k^m toyki. 
duniyit f. 
zukum doyki. 
likoyki. 

ewelo. 
halijo. 
aw A. 
bulla, 
iclu. 


yester- 


Ixiv 


SAtna, 


Numerals. 


1 

ek. 

i6 

shoin. 

2 

doo. 

*7 

sutain. 

3 

ch6. 

i8 

dshtain. 

4 

chir. 

19 

kdnt 

5 

poin. 

20 

bf. 

6 

shk. 

21 

bt gah ek. 

7 

sut. 

30 

bt gah daiy. 

8 

dtsh. 

40 

doo bt. 

9 

now. 1 

50 

doo bt gah daiy. 

lO 

daiy. 

6o 

ch6 bt. 

11 

ekaiy. 

70 

ch6 bt gah daiy. 

12 

baiy. 

8o 

ch&r bt. 

*3 

tchoin. 

90 

ch&r bt gah daiy. 


tchowndaiy. 

lOO 

shul. 

15 

punzaiy. 

lOOO 

s&ns. 



APPENDIX C 


CHIMSS. 

Spoken in the Indus I 'alley. 


DECLENSIONS. 


Singular 

Nom» a house 
Gen. of a house . 

Dat to a house . 

Alt. a house 
Abl. from a house 


PRONOUNS. 

PRRSONAI.. 

Nom. Gkn. Dat 

I ma min min 

thou .... too Um if 

he, she oi' it . . , un ashan aslif 

We beh azan azon 

You .... l^s fsan tson 

They . in inwan iyon 


THE VERB. 

Conjugation of the verb “ To Strike.” 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
fNPiNiTivE Mood. 

Present. Future. 

to strike .... koton | about to strike . . koton hondo 

Past. 

to have struck koton aso. 

j 


Arc. 

Ablativr. 

min 

min hundA 

If 

if hund<5. 

asbf 

ashf hund^. 

azon 

azon hund^. 

tson 

tson htindt^. 

iyon 

iyon hund^. 


TIIK NOUN. 

Plural. 

. frist houses .... 

. fi;6lan of houses . . . f*6ir>n. 

. fr(il too to houses . . . ^rfitdn. 

. gAt houses . . . g6t6. 

. got hundA from houses . . gdlon hund6. * 



Chtliss. 


Present, 


striking 


Participles. 


. kotan I being about to strike . kot5Q hosh^o. 


having struck 


meet to strike 


Supines. 

koton owzanto | must strike 


. kotSn tho. 


Singular. 

, .... C kotan tho (m.) 

1 am striking . 

a 4 . -1 • f kotan tho Im.) 

thou art striking • ( Uotin thi (/.) 

. 1 . ^ *1 • C kotan tho (m.) 

he. she. It IS striking 


Indicative Mood. 
Present. 


Plural. 


we are striking . 
you are striking 
they are striking 


Imperfect. 

I was striking . -[koanSr/”/ we were striking . 

thou wast striking •{ kotin you were striking . 

he, she. it was striking they were striking . 


Pluperfect. 


I had struck 
thou hadst struck 


f kot6aso {m.) 
kottasi (/.) 

{ kot6aso {m.) 
kottasi (/.) 


we had struck 


thou hadst struck . ^ ' you had struck 

he, she, it had struck struck 


1 struck 
thou struckest 
he, she, it struck 


Singular. 

( kot6 (w.) 

• -IkottC/.) 

f kot6 (w.) 

• -ikotUf.) 

. ( kot6 (m.) 

^ IkottC/.) 


Perfect. 


Plural. 


we struck , 
you struck . 
they struck . 


Praterite. 


I have struck 
thou hast struck 


C kotets6 (m.) 
’ ( kotets6 (/.) 
C kotets6 (m.) 
• i kotets£ (/.) 


we have struck 
you have struck 


he, she, it has struck . [ they have struck . 


we will strike . 


Future. 

I will strike . . { K{;*Si’{/)^ **"'•'* • 

thou wilt strike . you will strike, 

he. she, it will strike st^^e 


kot&nth^. 

kotanth^. 

kotanth^. 


kotanas4. 

kotanas^. 

kotanasd. 


kotAas^. 

kot6as6. 

kot6as6. 


C kotA (w.) 

I kott (/.) 

< kot6 (m.) 

I kotf (/.) 

<■ kot6 (m.) 

I kott (/,) 

C kotetsA (m.) 
kotetsA (/.) 

< kotetsA (m.) 
■ (. kotetsA (/.) 

( kotetsA (ill.) 
’ t kotets<^ (/.) 


. kot^sheth^. 
. kotAsheth^. 
. kot^sheth^. 
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iMPBRATivB Mood. 

strike thou . . . • kot4 I strike you .... kotyah. 

let him, her, it strike . . kotSnt^ | let them strike . . . kotyin. 

Conditional Mood. 

The conditional mood is formed by adding gine “ why to the 
indicative mood in all its forms, as : 

I may be striking kotantho gin^. 

I may have been striking kotanaso gin^. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 


Present. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Future. 

to be struck 

kotezon | struck^^'*^ j kotezon hSndo. 

to have been struck 

Past. 

. kotezon asoo. 

present. 

being struck 

Parti cirLEs. 

Future. 

kolerai, | ]koter5.,hoshato. 

having been struck 

Past. 

• . kotyan. 

meet to be struck . 
must be struck 

Supines. 

kotezon owzantho. 
kotezoti thu. 


Indicativk Mood. 


Singular. 


Present. 


Plural, 


Ihoi bting «radi . j JSSIE (7o 
He, she, it is being ( kotezontho (m.) 
struck. i kotczamthi (/.) 


. . .if kotczanih(? (tn,) 
we are being struck [ k„(„ainthia (/.) 

, . . , C kote/anlli<5 (m.) 

you are being sl™ck | 

, , . .if kotczanlh6 {m.) 

they are being struck ( (/.) 


Imperfect, 

Singular. 

- • • . 1 f kotezon aso (w.) 

I was being struck .[ k^,te«iinsi (/.) 

^ . .if kotezon aso (w.) 
thou wastbemgstruck [ (y.) 

he, she, it was being ( kotezon aso (w.) 
struck. i kotezainsi (/.) 


we were I 


Plural. 

, . . , f kotezans^ (w.) 

being struck 

, . ^ if kolczaus^* (w.) 

you were being struck | (>.) 

, . . .if kotc*zans(5 (m.) 

they were being struck^ kotezfinasii (/.) 


Pluperfect. 


f kotezaso (m.) 

IF 


I had been struck - ^ koterasi (/.) 

thou hadst been struck [ kot^M/)^ 
he, she, it had been f kotezaso (m) 
struck. i kolezasi (/.) 


. , - .if kotezaso (m.) 

we had .been struck 

, . . , , f kolezasd (m.) 

you had been struck [ kote^asU (/) 

. ... . if kotezas^ (m.) 

they had been struck ^ j 
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Perfect, 


Singular. 

I was struck 
thou wast struck 
he, she, it was struck 


kotezo (m.) 
kolizt (/.) 
kotezo im.) 
kotizt (/“.) 
kotezo (m.) 
kotizt (/,) 


Plural. 


we were struck 
you were struck . 
they were struck . 


■t 

■[ 


kotez^, (m.) 
kotezia (/.) 
kotez4 (m.) 
kotezia (/.) 
koteze (m.) 
kotezia (/.) 


Preeterite. 


1 have been struck 

thou hast been struck . ( ^1) 

he. she, it has been struck [ toll'S/r/) 


we have been struck.{t«||t:^/-)j 

you have been struck J 

they have been struck{j^°[|:“„^-.W 


Future. 


1 shall be struck . 

thou shall be struck ^ 

he, she, it shall beC 
struck . . .1 


kotezashatho (m.) 
kotczcshethi (/.) 
kotezashatho (m). 
kotezeshcthi (/.} 
kotezashatho (m.) 
kotezdshethi (f.) 


we shall be struck kotezeshcthi. 
you shall be struck kotezishethi. 
they shall be struck kotczcshethi. 


Imperative Mood. 

be thou struck . . . kotia. I be ye struck . . . koti&n. 

let him or her be struck . . kotionthi.l let them be struck . . kotionthi. 


The Conditional Mood. 

The conditional mood is formed as in the active by adding to 
the indicative in all its forms. 


Portions of the defective verb Be.*’ 

Indicative Mood. 


Present. 


1 am 
thou art 
he, she, it is 


Singular. 


V tho (w.) 
*1 thi (/.) 
f tho (w.) 
•lthi,(/:) 
( tho (wi.) 
i thi (/.) 


we are 
you are . 
they are . 


Past. 


I was 
thou wast 
he, she, it was 


f aso («i.) 
I asi (/.) 
(.aso (ta.) 
I asi (/.) 
( aso (i».) 
I asi (/.) 


we were 
you were . 
* they were , 


Plural. • 

f thi (m.) 

' • Ithiaf/.) 

( thi (m.) 

• -I thii (/.) 

( thi (m. 

• -Uhiaf/.) 
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Conjugation of the verb “ To Become.” 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present, i Future, 

to become .... h5n. I to be about to become • hop Hondo. 

Past, 

to have become .... hon aso. 

Participles. 

Present. I Fuitire^ 

becoming .... hoan. | being about to become . honshatho. 

Past. 

having become hon 

Supine. 

meet to become owz&ntho. 

Indicative Mood. . 


present. 


... ( hojintho im.) 

lam becoming . • ^ ,,oanthi (/.) 

, , I . ( hoanlho im.) 

thou art becoming hoamhi (/.) 

he, she, It IS becoming^ y ’ 


\vc are becoming 
you ;ire becoming 
they are becoming 


I was becoming . •( 

thou wast becoming .[ 

he, she, it was bccom-( hoanaso (w/.) 

. . . t hoanasi (/.) 


mg 


I m perfect. 

\vc were becoming 
you were becoming 
they were becoming 


Pluperfect. 


1 had become 
thou hadst become 

( hondoaso (m.) 

he, she. It had become 


( hondoaso (w.) 
'i hbndfasi ( f.) 

( h(3ndoaso (/?<.) 
t hbndfasi ( /.) 


we had become . 
you had become 
they had become 


1 became 
thou becamest . 
he, she, it became 


f Hondo (w.) 
I hondi ( /.) 
( Hondo (w.) 
( hondi (/.) 
f Hondo (w.) 
(. hondi (f.) 


Perfect. 

wc became 
you became 
they became 


Praterite. 


, . , C hontho (w.) 

I have become . -^honthit/.) 

, . . C hontho (m.) 

thou hast become . ^ ^onthi ( f.) 

. . ■ , r C hontho (m.) 

he, she, it has become ^ 


we have become 
you have become 
they have become 


( lioAnlh*^ (m.) 

‘ i hoanthirt (/.) 
( hoanlho {m.) 
‘t hoanlhia(/.) 

hoan 1 1 u') (//i .) 

* t huanihia (/.) 


f hoiHiiasc' (m.) 
t lio4n;isia (/.) 
( hoan.iso (/a.) 
(. hoanasia ( /.) 
C hoanaso {m.) 
(. hoanasii ( /.) 


. honddasd. 
. hondeasi^. 


. hond^ase. 


(■ honde (w.) 
* (. hund<5 (/.) 
( hdiide im.) 
■ t hiindd (/.) 
( hondd (»i.) 
*C hunde (J.) 


f honthd (m.) 

( hdnthia (f.) 
< hftnlhd (m.) 
i hdnthia (/.) 
( hdnth6 {m.) 
i honthia {/,) 
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Future. 


thou shalt become .[ J'®shatho (m.) 

( hoshathi (/) 

he, she, it shall become f 

I hoshathi (/.) 


we shall become 
you shall become 
they shall become 


. hoshathi. 
• hoshathi. 
. hoshathi. 


become thou 

let him, her, it become 


.Imperative Mood. 

. hon. I become ye . 

. honth^. I let them become . 


. hoon. 

. honth^. 


Conditional Mood. 


indSt1v?mwd"^' adding^*/,/ to all forms of the 
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After 

VOCABULARY. 

... putyon 

All 

... but^. 

Always 

... mbdAm. 

Angry. 

... rosh.* 

To be angry 

... rosh hon. 

Arm 

... b4kwi //., bkkwiy^ f. 

To arrive 

... ch^lon. 

To ask 

... phtson. 

Back 

... dow //., do we w. 

Bad 

... Idcho Ifichiy*. 

To be 

... hon. 

To become 

... hon. 

Before 

... miltuko. 

To begin 

... shuroo ken. 

Belly 

... dh^r //., dh^re 

Between 

... milze [suffixed^. 

Bird 

... ming w. 

Black 

... kishiin m.y ki.shin /*. 

Blue 

... nilo m., nili /. 

Body 

... soorut pL^ soorute 

Bone 

... hftd //., h^d^ w. 

Boy 

... leko m. 

Brave 

... hikooro wz., hikoori/i 

Bread . 

... g61i/. 

To break 

... sharon. 

Bridge 

... seyo. 

To bring 

... yon. 

Brother 

... j4. 

To buy 

... ginon. 

By 

... hund^ [suffixed). 

To call 

... lukon. 

Cheek 

... koki //., kookiye f. 

Clean 

... sAf. 

Cold 

... too «i., tooiy*. 

To come 

... yon. 

To count 

... k&lon. 

To cut 

... kon. 

Darkness 

... tumaiy/! 

Daughter 

... dhi/. 

Day 

... dis m. 

To-day 

... ^LZ, 

Death 

, . . merg m. 

To deceive 

t«. bh^Ion. 


Many adjective*} are the ^ame in both genderH. 
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To die 
Difficult 
Dirty . 

To do 
Dog 
Donkey 
Door 
To drink 
Dry 

Ear 
Empty 
Evening 
Eye 

Face 
To fall 
Far 
Father 
Fear 
To fear 
To fight 
Finger 
To finish 
Fire 
First 
Flower 
To follow 
Foot 
For 

Forehead 
Fort 
Fourth 
From 
Full 

Girl 

To give 
To go 
Goats [collectively) ... 
He-goat 
Gold 
Good 
Great 
Green 


Hair 

Half 

Hand 



.. mdron. 

.. sukt. 

.. palit. 

.. karain ; kyon m., ken/ 
khtshro m. 

.. khur m. 

.. der m. 

.. po-6n. 

.. shishelo m., shishfeli/ 

k&n />/., kunne m. 

... tish. 
neshon 

... dch4 />/., ech^/ 

mhn mhne m. 
dizcin. 
door. 
mhAlo w, 
bihil/. 
bihon. 
kulli ken. 

hdngooi /»/., hingooye/. 
tarn Am kyon. 
nAr m. 
mootoh. 
phhndo m. 
putyon kyon. 
khr pL, khrd m. 
kiryah (suffixed). 
tAlo pi., tAle m. 
kila "in.. 
choron. 

hund^ (suffixed) . 
ponselo w.y pons^li/ 

leki/ 
dyon. 
bazbn. 
bukker. 
tsatilo m. 
swin m. 

shooto ; mitoo m., shooti/ 
gon w., gen f. 
zArgoon. 

bAl pi., bAle m. 

Ado Iff., Adi/ 
hAt pi., hAt^ m. 
khush. 

kooro !»,, koori/. 
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To have 

... tsain. 

Head 

... shish //., shishe 

To hear 

... shon. 

Heart 

... nyoo pLf n^we m. 

Here 

... 4ngek^. 

Horse 

... gho m. 

Hot 

... gurm. 

House 

... g6t w/. 

Husband 

... baryo m. 

In 

... kun (suffixed) . 

Iron 

... tsimer m. 

To join 

... lyoo kyon. 

To kill 

... in&ron. 

King 

... r^z m. 

To know 

purzon. 

To laugh 

... hrise ken. 

To learn 

sechon. 

To leave 

... pliutyon. 

Leg 

... zang />/., zunge f. 

Life 

... sfi /. 

Light [subs.) 

... HuMo m. 

Lightning 

... l)itclK\sh m. 

Long 

... jingo VI., jingi f. 

To make 

... suiulon. 

Man 

niTish ///. 

Young man 

... tawor m. 

Old man 

... ZJiro m. 

Marc 

... ghoi /: 

Milk 

chir //?. 

Moon 

... tscln/’. 

Month 

... mown pL, mdh m 

Morning 

... okhtc wi. 

Mother 

... mliAli / 

Mountain 

... kdn VI. 

Mouth 

... ain p/., ainye/. 

Mud 

... tsitsel m. 

Near 

... kuts. 

Neck 

... shak;?/., shSlke m. 

New 

... n5 w., nai/ 

Night 

... rdl/. 

•No 

... neh. 

Nose 

... nator nature m 

Now 

... huwin. 

To obey 

... ch^'talyon. 

Old 

poor5n w., poorcny. 

Once 

... ek hesh. 

To order 

... hookum dyOn. 
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Perhaps 

... owzAnto. 

To promise 

... w&d4 ken. 

To pull 

... jityon. 

Rain 

... ajo m. 

To receive 

... ch4l5n. 

Red 

... lilo m,, lili f. 

To return 

... pateyon. 

To rise 

... (ityon. 

River 

... sin y. 

Road 

... pin/. 

To run 

... midi ken. 

Sand 

.sigil. 

To say 

... manon. 

Second 

doyon. 

I'o see 

... pashon retOn. 

To sell 

mulrOn. 

To send 

.. chehon. 

To separate 

tselerdn. 

5>hadow 

... tscyul f. 

Sheep 

... mindhul m. 

Short 

... kdtdn m.^ kiten/*. 

Silver 

roop m. 

Sister 

. . . bihon /. 

Sleep 

... nish /. 

I'o sleep 

nish ken. 

Slow 

... ungooro m., ungoori /' 

Small 

leko W 2 ., lekiy! 

Snow 

hyoon m. 

Soft 

... kiiholo m., khholi f. 

Son 

pooch m. 

‘ Star 

. . . tar m. 

Stone 

... bAt m. 

To strike 

... kotdn. 

Sun 

. . . soori f. 

Sweet 

... zino w/., zlni /. 

To take 

... dohon. 

To teach 

... pdshyon. 

Then 

... alon kydn. 

There 

... dlgeke. 

To think 

... fiker kyon. 

Third 

... choyon. 

Thrice 

chAhesh. 

To throw 

... gyon. 

Thunder 

... tundr «i. 

To 

,.. too m., ti/., te /?/. (suffixed) 

Toe 

... hiingooi jd/., hdngooy^/. 

To-morrow 

... r&li. 

Tongue 

... zfb/?/., zib^/. 
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Tooth 

Tree 

Twice 

Water 
To weep 
Wet 
What 

When {znterrog.) 
Where (interrog.) 
White 

Who [interrog^ 

Why {interrog.) 

Wife 

Wind 

Wine 

To wish 

With 

W Oman 
Old woman 
Young woman 
Wood 
To wound 

Year 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 


d&n pA, dune wi. 

gyoo/ 

doo hesh. 

woy ni. 
ron. 

bilz^lo bilz^liy’. 
^ulle. 

punaro w»., punari /. 

kon. 

ginc. 

gcryoon f. 

oshf. 

mon m. 

hyoo bon. 

mulgiri {suffixed). 

geryoon /. 

zAri f. 

pc\Thul / 

soo m. 

jobul kyon. 

kAl m. 

pilo /w., 
an. 

bivali. 
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1 ek. 

2 doo. 

3 chi- 

4 chor. 

5 

6 shoh. 

7 sAt. 

8 at. 

9 now. 

10 dush. 

1 1 aiyash. 

12 aoowdsh. 

13 chosh. 

14 ts6ndush. 

15 punjish. 


Numerals* 

16 showsh, 

1 7 sdtash. 

18 at^sh. 

19 unbish. 

20 bish. 

21 bish-oo-ek. 

30 bish-oo-dush. 

40 doobish. 

50 doobish-oo-dush. 
60 chobish. 

70 chobish-oo-dush. 
80 chorbish. 

90 chorbish-oo-dush. 
100 shul. 

1 1000 zir. 


APPENDIX D 


TORWlLlK. 

The language spoken in Toriedl in the Swat Valley. 

DECLENSIONS. 


THE NOUN. 


Si ngular. 
Norn, a woman 
Gen. of a woman . 
Dat to a woman . 
Acc, a woman 
Ahl, from a woman 

Nom, a house 
Gen, of a house 
Dat. to a house 
Acc. a house . 

Abl. from a house 


PE 


Plural. 


. cht. 

women . 

. chi-si. 

of women . 

. clu-ke. 

to women 

. chf. 

women . 

. chf*ma. 

from women . 

. hhir. 

iiotises 

. shir-si. 

of hmises. 

. shir-wa. 

! to houses. 

. shir. 

1 houses 

. shir-a. 

1 frtjin houses 

RSONAL 

PROXOUNS. 


chf. 

chf-a-si. 

thr-a-gd. 

chi. 

chf-a-mi. 

shir. 

shir-a-si. 

shir-a-wa. 

shir. 

sl)ir«a. 


I . 

Thou 

He, she or it 

We . 

You . 

They • 


Nom. 


Dat. 

Af'C. 

Abl. 

a 

mi 


niai 

mama. 

tooh 

chi 


tai 

tai-ma. 

C heh 

issah 

esskc 

ess 

cz-ma. 

\ liyah 

liss.'ih 

tesske 

less 

tez-ma. 

mail 

mun 

ni(»ge 

mah 

mo-ma. 

toll 

tun 


tnll 

to-m.i. 

C i yah 

iyas.ah 

iy.iue 

h .’in 

iyah-ma. 

tiyah 

liyasah 

tiyake 

liyaii 

liyah-mi. 


N B —There are no distinctions of Kcnder. 1 he two forms of 
’ employed according to whether the person nr object 


t>»r yrd persf>n smunl.ii and plural are 
** near " or " reinolc. ” 


to Strike 


VERBS. 

Conjugation of the verb To STRIKE.” 

ACTIVK VOICE 

Infinitivk Mood. 

Present. - 

. kttdoosi, I about to strike . . kud bAdooi. 
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to have struck 


Past. 


kiidoosa ashoo. 


Participles. 

Presenh Future, 

striking . . . kuclMoot. | being about to strike kudoosi hoc. 

Past. 

having struck kudug^. 

, Gerunds. 

on striking kudoojet 

from oP by striking kudooma. 


Indicative Mood. 


Flach tense has only two forms, viz.^ masculine and feminine^ 
which arc the same in all persons. 


Present. 

kiidndoo {m.) 
kiidiidji (/.) 


Pluperfect, 
kudooshoo (m.) 
kiidishi (/.) 


Preeterite. 
kudel (m.) 
kvidil (/.) 


Imperfect. 
kitdoosashoo (m.) 
kiidusishi (/.) 


Perfect. 
kudoo {m.) 
kidi (/.) 


Future. 
kudnin (m.) 
kiidnin (/.) 


Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 

2. kud. 

3. kude. 


Plural. 

2. kudft. 

3. kuda. 


Conditional Mood. 


The conditional mood is formed by adding kyah perhaps’* to the 
indicative mood in all its forms, as : 

1 may be striking , kudadoo kyah. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

The passive is formed by the use of the auxiliary verb bajoosa “to 
go/* as: 

to be struck . . kudugc bajoosa | 1 am being struck . kuda bajudoo. 
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VOCABULARY. 


To be able 

Abuse 

To abuse 

Accustomed 

Acid 

Active 

Aftefr 

Again 

Air 

Alert 

All 

Alongside 

Although 

Always 

And 

Anger 

Angry * 

To be angry 
To answer 
Ant 

Anxiety 

Anxious 

Apart 

Apple 

Apricot 

Arm 

To arrive 
Arrow 
To ask 

Aunt (father's sister) 

Aunt (mother’s sister) 

Autumn 

Avalanche 

Away 

Axe 


h&da h6s4. 

g^l. 

ijdl dyoosi. 

^ded. 

chuk ///., chik/. 

liilkh. 

pAsh. 

bi. 

hila m, 

huj*^ w/., huj^ / . 

bud. 

kyun. 

Agarki. 

herdi. 

0-0 w. 
joshil /. 
j(»sh. 

josh kowosA. 
‘juwfib dyoosA. 
pel/, 
piger m. 
likenlAr. 
vvek. 
hehai /: 

Ashai /. 

bekin /. 

.ibosA' 
kail w. 
kujoosA. 

godo ///.. gedr*/. 

pAbi / 

niAsho /. 
shet ni. 
hiniAl w. 

(Iioli. 
t linger ///. 


Back 

Bad 

Barley 

Basket 

To be 

Been 

Bear 

Beard 


dAk w 

lAsh w/.. lAj / 
yo w. 
chudo w. 
hosA. 

... jam ling w- 

. oosh w., ish/ 

d^/ 

Many adjectives arTthT^t in Ih.i1. Renders. 
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To beat 
Beautiful 
Because 
To become 
Before 
To begin 
Behind 
Belly 

Between {near) 

Between {remote) 

Bird 

Bitter 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

To blow 

Blue 

Blunt 

Body 

Bone 

To be born 

Bow 

Boy 

Brain 

Brass 

Brave 

Bread 

To break 

Breath 

Bride 

Bridegroom 
Bridle 
Bridge 
To bring 
Broad 

To be broken 

Brother 

Bull 

Bullet 

But 

Butterfly 

By 


... kudoos^. 

... shijo w., shijdy. 

... isikydh. 

... hosl. 

... moonsh {suffixed). 
... shuroo k6s^. 

... pish {suffixed). 

... d^/. 

... mimi. 

... maimo. 

... puchin f. 

... tid w., ttd f. 

kishun m.^ kishen f. 
un m., in f. 

... jed/. 

... pugoosi. 

... ml 
. . . book. 

... soorut m. 

... hir m. 
jyoosi. 

... birdun m. 
po m. 
mim f. 

... jit/. 

hukoo ni.^ hiiki f, 

... gil^. 

... porosi. 

... shish / 

... baniundir/". 

... bamundoor m. 
nuilunde /;/. 
sell f. 
anoosi, 

... bizin m.y bizin f. 

. . . pooroosi. 

... bi in. 

... gf)W. 

... g(Mi m. 

. . . mede. 

... puttung w. 

... mi {suffixed). 


To call 

Camel 

Charm 

cheek 

Chin 

Circle 

Clean 

Clothes 


. . . chit k6si. 

... ud m,, lid f. 

... teyis f. 

... bogul m. 

... higel f. 

... ■ chesh f. 

... shijoo m., shiji f. 
... bishut m. 
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Cloud 

Cock 

Cold isubs.) 

Cold {adj) 

Colour 

To come 

Copper 

Corner 

Corpse 

Cough 

To count 

Country 

Courage 

Cow 

To creep 
Crooked 
Crow 
Custom 


Agiw. 

.. kOigoo m. 
shidul m. 

.. shidahoo »/., shidaihi/. 

r&ng w. 

. . y6sA. 

.. tdmb& m. 


gud m. 
zin&s m. 
kdn m. 
lekoosd 
wuttun m. 
hikoo m. 
g^/ 

tAtishoosd. 
kol m., kel/. 
kdgh m. 
dustoor w. 


Dagger 

To dance 

Dancing 

Dangerous 

Darkness 

Daughter 

Dawn 

Day 

Mid-day 

To-day 

Deaf 

Death 

Deceit 

To deceive 

Destitute 


Dew 
To die 
Difficult 
Dirty 

To dismount 

To do 

Dog 

Door 

Down 

Dream 

To drink 

Drum 

Dry 


choo m. 

. nAr kdsA. 

,, n«\r m. 
kdternAk. 
diichik /. 
doo /. 

.. loby&t iw. 

.. dt/ 

badushkAr //I 
.. ayudi. 

boo bii 
merg w. 
chul m. 

.. badcr6sd. 

... hwah. 

pullus m. 

... maiyoosd. 
mushkik 

... dnatol w.. dnitcl/ 
wosd. 

... kosd. 

kiijoo m., kiji/^ 

... derwAz tn. 

... Iddoot. 

... sen /. 

. . . poosd. 

... dunduk m. 

... shi^il- 


Ear 

Earth 

Earthquake 


kdn m. 

sung 991 . 

boomel w- 
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East 


mushshrikh* 

Easy 

... 

soog&h m., sugh/. 

To eat 


kowoosa. 

Eclipse 

... 

tundergydt m. 

Edge 

•0t 

tin f. 

Egg 

... 

&n m. 

Elbow 

... 

tih/. 

Empty 

... 

toosh. 

Enemy 

... 

diishmun m. 

To enter 

... 

ushoosd. 

Envy 

... 

ghum&z m. 

Equal 

... 

bdriber. 

Equinox 

... 

hdmdl m. 

Evening 

... 

nyish&m m. 

Ever 

... 

kyeh. 

Everybody 

••• 

bud m&sh. 

Everything 

... 

bud siz. 

Ewe 


6/ 

Eye 


dshi f. 

To fall 

. . . 

Idr bajoosi. 

Family 

... 

gun m. 

Far 

. *• 

doo. 

Fat (subs.) 

... 


Fat (adj.) 

... 

bir m., b^r f. 

Father 

.«• 

bip m. 

Fault 

... 

ep/. 

Fear 

... 

bid /. 

Feather 

... 

pet m. 

Female 


chi / 

Fight 


ddk m. 

To find 

. . . 

sai kdsi. 

Finger 

... 

^ng*/ , ^ ^ 

To finish 

. . . 

tomam kosa. 

Fire 

. . . 

ungdh m. 

First 

... 

. moonsh 

Fish 

... 

mij m. 

Flower 

. . . 

pushoo m. 

Flute 

. . . 

bish /. 

To fly (as a bird) 

... 

shijoosd. 

A 1 


Following 
Foot 
For 

To forget 

Forgetfulness 

Fort 

Fox 

Friend 

Friendship 

From 

Frost 


koo m, 

kyah (suffixed), 
imishoosi. 
^mosh m, 
m, 

poosh m.y pish f. 
d6s m, 
dost! f, 

dmi (suffixed). 

kul^kiiK /. 
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Fruit 

Full 

» 

Garden 

Generous 

Girl 

To give 

To go 

To go out 

He-goat 

She-goat 

Gold 

Good 

Grape 

Grass 

Gratitude 

Great 

Green 

To grieve 

Gun 

Gunpowder 


niew4 m. 
poonil. 

b^h m. 

hukoo m.y hviki /. 

serdn / 

dyoosd. 

bajoosd. 

b^e nikoos^. 

birdt m. 

chel / 

lurzer m. 

ghordh. 

ddsh m. 

gft w. 

shukur m. 

gun w., geny: 

pihtl. 

zuchoos^. 

toobook m. 

dAroo m. 


Hail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Right hand 
Left hand 
Handle 
Happiness 



Hare 

Hatred 

Head 

Health 

To hear 

Heart 

Heat 

The heavens 

Heavy 

Hen 

Herd 

Here 

High 

Hope 

Horse 

Hot 

House 

How 

How many 


. . . mek /' 

. .. l)Al m. 

... ur. 

... hc\t m. 

... subun hAt m. 

.*• Abun hAt m, 

... dun m. 

. . . khAdi /. 

... khush w., khesh /. 
... koo »/., kii J\ 

... hoosi m. 

... boghuz m. 

... shoh m, 

... kairut m. 

... bujoo.sA. 

... huy. 

. . . germi J\ 

... azmAn m. 

... oogoo w., iigii/ 
... kugi/ 

... gun : gullah m. 

. . . met. 

... ootil w., ootil f. 

. . . oomet /. 

... gho m. 

... gurm. 

... shir/ 

... kyul, kil. 

... kid^. 
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How much 

... 

kid&t gen. 

Humble 

••• 

hu ghartb. 

Hunger 

• • t 

bush m. 

Hungry 

... 

bushowhoo fn., bushaihi f. 

Husband 

••• 

b6 m. 

Ice 

... 

dsh m. 

Idle 

• . < 

narAz. 

If 

* . * 

ikhir. 

Illness 

. . . 

ndjurtyAh m. 

In 

. . . 

kontm (prefixed). 

Industrious 

. . . 

kumAder w., kumAdfer f. 

Infant 

. . . 

lit. 

Iron 

... 

chimoh m. 

To kick 


pain dyoosi. 

To kill 

. . • 

mowoosA. 

King 

... 

pAdshAh m. 

Knee 


kure m. 

Knife 

... 

chAgoo w., kerah f. 

To know 

... 

jinoosA. 

Knowledge 

••• 

hoojA m. 

Lame 

• . . 

kud m.y kiid f. 

Land 

.. . 

darin f. 

Language 

. . . 

bAt m. 

To laugh 


hAsoosA. 

Lead 

... 

sigah VI. 

To learn 

... 

chujoosA. 

To leave 


chowoosA. 

Leg 

... 

jung m. 

To let go 

... 

cli6sA. 

.Lie 

... 

lobo m. 

Life 


sA m. 

Light (suds.) 

... 

loj m. 

Light (adj.) 

... 

oopur w., ipfr f. 

Lightning 


bijmot m. 

Lip 

. . . 

dud m. 

A little 

. . • 

ashur. 

Liver 

. . . 

jag6 in. 

Long 

. . . 

jik m., jtk f. 

To look at 

... 

pushoosA. 

Love 

... 

yAr m. 

To love 

• . . 

ddsti kdsA. 

Low 


chit m.y chit f. 

Maid 

... 

butkoomA f. 

Male 

. . . 

narinA m. 

Man 

..." 

mesh Iff. 

Young man 

... 

ziiwAn m. 

Old man 

... 

derg Iff. 
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Mankind 

Mare 

Mciit 

Medicine 

Mid>day 

Mid-night 

Milk 

Mist 

Moon 

New moon 

Full moon 

Month 

Morning 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouse 

Mouth 

To move [trans.) 
Much 
So much 
This much 
Mud 

Mulberry 

Music 

Nail (finger) 

Name 

Narrow 

Near 

Neck 

Nephew 

Never 

New 

Niece 

Night 

No 

Nobody 

North 

Nose 

Nothing 

Now 

Of 

Old 

On 

Open 

To open 

Or 

To order 
Out 

To overthrow 


... mish. 

... ghd/. 

... m&s m. 

... ddwah m. 

... badushkir m. 

urj&t m, 

... chut/ 

. . . dur m. 

... yun nt. 

nem /*. 

... pin/ 

... mah m. 

... jut m. 

... y^f. 

... chai m. 

... moosh w. 

... en m. 

... pergoosa. 

... cher. 

... essum. 

mussuni. 

... 6] m. 

... toot m. 

... dunduk-o-bishi m. 
flute^'). 
nok w. 

... nfl.m m. 

... chun w., chin f, 

... nyun. 

... chai yon w. 

... bowoosh m. 

... hecherinah. 

... num. 

... beyish f. 

... jit m. 

... hi. 

... nikimnah. 

... kutub m. 

... nit m. 

... nokoynah. 

. . . mere, 

... i-si [suffixed). 

... lijing. 

... jet [suffixed). 

... baiyel. 

... ol6si. 

... yah. 

... bundoosi. 

... baiyim [prefixed). 
. . . jujoosi. 


[literally “drum and 
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Peach 

Pear 

Perhaps 

Pigeon 

Pity 

place 

Play 

To play (a game) 

To please 

Pleased 

To be pleased 

Plough 

Point 

To pour 

Praise 

Pride 

To produce 
To promise 
Proud 
To pull 

Quarrel 

Quarter 

Queen 


... & m. 

... tbngoe i». 

. . . kyah. 

. . . ntlgold /. 

... hide]/. 

... pot m. 

... nerer m, 

. . . noroosi. 

... khushoos^. 
... khuj&. 

. . . khujah h6si. 
... hoi m. 

... pid/. 

. . . taloosi. 

... sipad m, 
loyichAr tn. 

. . . h&da h6sd. 
... wai k6si. 

... loyi. 

... jig4.loosi. 

... Iftt m. 

... chudeh. 

. . . khoonzah f. 


Rain 

Rainbow 

Ram 

Ready 

To receive 

Red 

Relation 

Relationship 

To remember 

Remembrance 

To return 

Rice 

Rich 

To rise 

River 

Road 

Roof 

Rope 

Rough 

Round 

To run 


dg& m. 
inhftn m. 
midhdl m. 
tiah. 

powoosA. 
lohoor /«., lihir /I 
doomsah w. 
kdmw4l m. 
y&doosi. 
ydt m. 

pddge boosil. 
tun6l m. 
ishtamun. 
ushoosd. 
ndd m. 
p&n m. 
tel/ 
keh / 
zigh. 

koror wf., kerer J. 
dain dyoosd. 


Sad 

Saddle 

Sand 


... • ghumjun w., ghumjen / 
... k&ti / 

... sigul m. 
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To say 

• • • 

bdnoos^. 

To search for 


birAroos^. 

To|see 

... 

boo-oos^. 

Seed 

> • • 

bij/ 

Self 


tunoo. 

To sell 

. • • 

biginoosi. 

To send 


pyoosi. 

To separate 

. • • 

juda kdsi. 

Servant 


noker m. 

Shadow 


chojol m. 

Shame 


sherm m. 

Sharp 


tin. 

Sheep 


bogho w. 

Short 


kurrun »/., kercn /". 

Shoulder 


k&n m. 

To shqut 

... 

chi gin giloosi. 

Shut 


d 61 . 

To shut 


gunoosi. 

Side 


birish /! 

On this side 


niedish. 

On that side 


edish. 

Alongside 

. . . 

kyun. 

Sigh 


humsis m. 

Silent 


ghulc. 

Silver 


oozelzer m. 

To sing 

... 

git dyoosi. 

Singing 

... 


Sister 


shoo f. 

To sit 

... 

baiyoosi. 

Skill 


poi m. 

Skin 


chum m. 

Slave 


gholum m. 

Sleep 


nin f. 

To sleep 

... 

nin bajoosi. 

Sloping 


barish. 

Slow 


sot m.^ sot /'. 

Small 


lud m.y lidy^. 

Smoke 

... 

dimi / 

Smooth 


pishul m.^ pishel f. 

Snake 


jin m. 

Sneeze 


tinyoo m. 

Snow 

... 

him m. 

Soft 


kumul m.y kernel f. 

Solstice 


kir/. 

Somebody 


kirn. 

Something 


kuchis. 

Son 


puj m. 

Sorrow 


ghiim m. 

Sound 


iwis m. 

South 


nilow m. 

Spoon 


deh / 


Ixxxvit 
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Spring 

To stand 

Star 

Stone 

Storm 

Straight 

Strength 

Strong 

Stupidity 

Summer 

Sun 

Sweet 

Swift 

To swim 

Sword 

Tail 
To take 
To take away 
To take up 
To teach 

To tell ^ 

That one 

Then 

There 

Therefore 

Thick 

Thin 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

This 

Thought 

Throat 

To throw 

To throw down 

Thumb 

Thunder 

Thus 

Till 

Time 

Timid 

To 

Toe 

Together 

To-morrow 

The day after to-morrow 

Tongue 

Tooth 

Touch 

To touch 

Towards 


bas&n m, 
ushoos^. 
tdh m. 
bid m. 
tofin m, 

shoosh m.y shish f. 
t&gut m, 
zaror. 
bekoo m. 
bushi m, 

St/ 
mid. 
tulikh. 
limdsi. 
terbel /. 

limid m. 

gushoosi. 

neyoosi. 

uchoosi. 

choojoosi. 

lit k6si. 

pihgah. 

tetchek. 

lel. 

tisikyah. 
bdr w., b^r 
joobil w., joobel f. 
tish f. 

tishowhoo w., tishaihi /*. 

Agah. 

khyil m. 

shing m. 

taloosi. 

li taloosi. 

angut m, 

gedus m. 

mechele. 

ti. 

click f. 
biid. 

wi, ti, ke, ge {suffixed). 

epot. 
boludi. 
chotugdi. 
jib m. 
dan m. 
iwoo m. 
miloosi. 

dishah (suffixed). 
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Tree 


t&m m. 

Truth 

... 

sdj m. 

Ugly 


osho wf., eshe f. 

Uncle (father's brother) 

peji w. 

Uncle (mother’s brother) 

mkm m. 

Under 

. . . 

ten [sujffixcii). 

Unless 

. . . 

b4g<^r. 

Up 

• ■ • 

ootcl. 

Upright 

... 

shoosh ///., slush f. 

Valley 

••• 

koo m. 

Very 

... 

chcr. 

Very well 

... 

ghor&. 

Village 

... 

g&m m. 

Wall 

... 

kur m. 

Water 

Weak 

• . > 

oo /;/. 

. . . 

kumzor kemzcr A 

W eakness 


kunizortyah ///. 

Wedding 

. . . 

beba. 

Week 

To weep 

... 

satumdi /. 
jingooSil. 

W est 

« • • 

mugrib /■. 

Wet 

... 

tij /«., dj/. 

What 

. . . 

kali. 

Wh(‘at 

. . . 

goinoo i/f. 

WhcMi [iuterrog.) 

... 

ke. 

When {relat.) 

... 

tetchek. 

Whence 

... 

kedah. 

W'here [inter rog,) 

... 

ket. 

Which 

. . . 

kAme. 

White 

... 

oojul oojcl f. 

Whip 

. . . 

korodah w. 

Who [interrog) 


kAm. 

Why 

... 

keske. 

Widow 

... 

jem/. 

Widower 


jon m. 

Wife 

. . . 

chi f. 

Wind* 


balai f. 

Window 

. . . 

tumboo m. 

Winter 


him^n m. 

Wise 

. . . 

d&nah. 

Wish 

• a. 

rezah m. 

To wish 

• • . 

rezah kosd. 

With 

... 

sdt [suffixeif). 

Without 

... 

be. 

Woman 

. . . 

chi f. 

Old woman 


dig/ 

Wood 

* t« 

shellah m. 
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Wool 
Work 
To work 
To write 


pdm m. 
kdm tn. 
kdm k6si. 
ligoosi. 


Year 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 

The day before yester- 
day. 


k&l m. 
chunoo w., 
a-&n. 
chidugdi. 
ejugdi. 


chen^ /. 
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Numerals. 

Ordinals. 


I 

ek. 

First 

moonsh. 

2 

doo. 

Second 

pash. 

3 

cha. 

Third 

tiooi. 

4 

choh. 

Fourth 

chotum. 

5 

pkn. 

Fifth 

pd.njuin. 

6 

shoh. 

Sixth 

showum. 

^ 7 

s^t. 



8 

it. 



9 

nom. 

Once ... 

ekgonah. 

10 

dush. 

Twice 

doogonah. 

1 1 

Ag&sh. 

Thrice 

chigonah. 

12 

doowdsh. 



*3 

chesh. 



14 

chettisli. 



*5 

pungsh. 



i6 

sliesii. 



17 

sitAsli. 



i« 




19 

unhish. 



20 

bish. 



21 

ek-o-bish. 



30 

dush-o-bish. 



40 

doo bish. 



50 

dush-o-doo bisli. 



60 

chabish. 



70 

dusli-o-cliabisli. 



80 

choh bish. 



90 

dush-o-choli bisli. 



100 

soh. 



1000 

zer. 





APPENDIX E, 


BUSHKARIK. 

The language spoken in the upper part of the Swat and Punjkorah 

Valleys. 


DECLENSIONS. 


THE NOUN. 


Nom. 

Singular. 

a woman 

. ts. 

women 

Plural. 

. ts4l. 

(ten. 

of a woman 

. ts-cn. 

of women . 

, 

. 

. isaltin. 

Vat. 

lo a woman . 

. is-kah. 

lo women . 



. tsai-kah. 

A VC. 

a woman 

. ts. 

women 



. tsal. 

Abl. 

with a woman 

. i.s-sah. 

w'ilh w'omcn 



. isabsaman, 


from a woman 

. ts-niah. 

from women 



. tsiil-inah. 


by a woman . 

, ts-rah. 

by women . 



. fsai-rah. 


for a woman . 

. isen-ker. 

for w’omcn . 



. isalen-ker. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Nom. Gen. Dat. Acr. 


Ablative. 


I intrans, 
trans, 

thou 
he* or it 

she, or it 

we 

you 

they 


I tooh j 
( ai («.) 

C atan (r.) 
f utten («.) 
i tutleii(r.) 
mah 
tab 

C urn («.) 
i turn (r,) 


mti (w.) 

. men (/.) 
chA,n(»i.) 
chen (/.) 

as&n 

usseii (ft.) 
tussenlr.) 
mon 
ton 

ason (ft,) 
lason (r.) 


mak6 mai 

I take tai 

5 aske()i.) ( asen(».) 
i task6 (r.) I tateii(r.) 

jffs iw f/ie masculine 

m&kd mah 

i&k6 tah 

imkd («.) &m (w.) 
lamkcCr.) tam(r) ) 


mai-sah, &c., meii-kcr. 
tai-sah, &c., chen-ker. 
l^-sah, See,, asen-ker. 


ma-sah, &c., men-ker. 
ta-sah. See. ton-ker. 

am-sah. Sec., ason-ker. 


FI, and r. signify ntar and nmoti. 
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THE VERB. 

Conjugation of the verb “To Co.ME.” 


Present, 


Infinitive Mood. 

I Past, 

yagun. ! to Iwvc come . . . }'agashoo. 

Participles. 

. yagra. | having come 
Gerunds. 

. yander. J in coming 
Supine. 

Indicative Mood. 

Each tense has only two forms, viz. : masculine and fiMnininc, 
which are the same in all persons. 


(O come 
coming, 
from coming . 


. yaltS. 

. >'ag&n mniya. 


must come 


yagtoo. 


Present, 


I am coming, &c. 

Imperfect 


( yantoo w.) 
* i yenti (/.) 


1 was coming, &c. 

Pluperfect, 


f yanshoo (m/.) 
■( yenshi (/.) 


I had come, &c. 


( yashoo (m.) 
•( yes* ■ 


Perfect. 

Icame,iV:c. . . 

Privterite, 


ga (m.) 
(/•) 


I have come 


( yAtoo (///.) 
I yeti (/.) 


yeshi (/.) I 

Imperative Mood. 


Future, 

, . ( yum (m.) 

I will romc. \r. . • ( (/.) 


Singular, 

come thou .... yah. 
let him or her come . . . yadah. 


Plural. 


come yc 
let them c'^'me 


yd. , 

yadah. 


] am, iic. 


The defective verb “ To Be.” 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present, 

to be aslioogan. 

iNDic.vrivK Mood. 

Present. I Pluperfect. 

\ tooi (/.) ! ^ ^ ^ ' ' ’t abhooi (f.) 


Past. 

I \va.s or have l.>cen, ike. . 


( hf»o im.) 

■ ihi\ (/.) 


Where defective the verb “ To Become ’ is used. 
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Conjugation of the verb Become/' 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. 

to become hog^n. 

Participles. 

Present. I Past. 

becoming . . . . homd. | having become . , hooti. 


Indicative Mood. 

The future has more than two forms. 

Present. 


Imperfect. 

... f hoowftnshoo (///.) 

I was becoming huwenshi (/.) 


Pluperfect. 


Perfect. 


I became, See. 


( hoo (;«.) 

ihu if.) 


Prcpteritc. 


Future. 


Singular. 

, . ( boin (w.) 

1 will become. . [hoowif/.) 

thou will become . . hoh. 

he, she, it, will become . hoh. 


Plural. 


we will become 
you will become . 
they will become . 


f hoo (w.I 
hooi if.) 
( hoo (;«.) 
i hooi (/.) 
C hoo (w.) 
i hooi (/.) 


Imperative Mood. 


become thou .... hoh. become ye . . . ho. 

let him, her, it, become . . hoclah. let them become . . hohdah. 


Conjugation of the verb ‘*To Do ” or 

“To Makk.” 


Infinitive Mood. 



present. i 

Past. 

to do. 

. . . karoogt\n. | to have done . 

Participlk.s. 

. , karoogashoo. 

doing 

, . , . . karA. | having done 

. « • • ka» 


CiERrNDS. 


from doing 

, , . karoogcrer. | in- doing 

I\nit vnvF. Moon. 

, . karoog maiya. 

The future has more than two forms. 
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present, i Pluperfect. 

( karantoo (m.) 1 had done, See. . kirshi (w. fSt /.) 


I ' KaraillUU {m. 

1 am doing, &c. . ^ ^Jr^ 


Imperfect. 

f karanshoo (wi.) 


I did, 


Perfect. 

, . kir (m, /.) 


1 was doing. &c. . [ hH/) ' | 

I I have done, ike. . kirli (/;/. {9* f.) 


Singular. 


1 will do 
thou wilt do 


he, she, it, will do 


do thou ■ . 

lei him, her, it, do 


( karun (m.) 
I karen (/.) 
( karen (mi.) 
'i karen (f.) 

I karan (mi.) 
karen (/.) 


we will do 


you will do 
they will do 


Imperativk Mooj). 

. ker. j do ye . 

. kerdah. ! let them do . 


( kari (ni.) 
i k.^ren (/.) 

1 k.iriln (mi.) • 
' I karen (/.) 

5 kan\i> (wi.) 

■ t kan i.i (y.) 


. kerah. 

. kerdah. 




Come here . . Ale yah. 

(io away . . . Nikki choh, 

A sharp sword . rtn lerbel. 

A brave man . . Diit mtsh. 

A good knife . . Ren kfttor. 

A good horse . . Ghor ran. 

A great river . . Gen nadh. 

Three small swords T\k lukiit Icrbal. 

1 saw ten big trees . Mai dash gan turn 
liich. 

1 have a good gun . Maseren tohak tooi. 

1 have a wound on Men ther-rah perar 
my hand. too. 

What is your name? ChAn kah nam? 

Whence have you Kunti yaga ?* 
come? 

Where arc you going Kun kah buchan 
to P too ? 

Is this your horse ?. Ain ghor thana 

No; it IS my father’s Nali, ain ghor mii 
horse. b.'iba. 

What is your father’s Chan baba kah 
name? nam? 

Give me something Make kicha dah. 

1 come from Bush- Bushk&ti yantoo. 
kar. 


I am g<»ing lo C hil* \’ah ('hiitlAi-ke bu- 
ral. chiintoo. 

Is the road good ? . Pund ren tooi P 

No, there is much Nah, him b.ir loo. 
snow. 

The land in Kalain (u\l KaIA.mah rentooi. 
is good. 

It is two days* jour- I^lshkoti KalAmai 
ncy from kashkot doo dos pund too ? 
to Kalam ? 

] am hungry . . Yah bvichagriltoo. 

(nvemes(»mebrcad Makd kicha gyiit dah. 

What do you want ? K.ih bah tfintoop 

I will beat you . Yeh lai renum. 

Call that man here 'relluii intsh taker. 

'Fell him to come . 'raskdmunooyahdah. 

He has struck me ; Ai mai rcnilgh ; ai 
he is my enenny. mA ghalim. 

He took the gun Ai mai-mah tobAk 
from me. gin. 

His gun is better (yssen tobAk men 
than mine. tobAk ren tooi. 

We will go with him Mah As-sah chom. 

Bring two horses Am-mah doo ghor 
from them. gyah. 


• The terminal a marks the mterrogattve. 



XCVl 


Bushkarik, 


To be able 

VOCABULARY. 

... h&sd hog&n. 

Accustomed 

... ddit. 

Although 

... 1614 poor4. 

And 

... o. 

Angry 

. . . rosh. 

To be angry 

... rosh karoogAn. 

To ask 

... kojigAn. 

Ass 

... gucld4 //., guddi m. ; fern, form guddai. 

Aunt (father's sister) 

... pep. pi,, pepoo f 

„ (mother’s sister 

... mensh //., rnenshoo f. 

Away 

... nikki. 

Back 

... tung m. 

Bad 

... lulh m., lelh f. 

Battle-axe 

... tong //., tongat w. 

To be 

... ashoogan. 

Beard 

... dory! 

To beat 

... rendgan. 

Beautiful 

... ran soorut ren soorut f. 

Because 

. . . khasd. 

To become 

... hogan. 

Belly 

... dar m. 

Bird 

.... shinsh pi., shinshar f 

Black 

... kiishtin m,, kishin f. 

Blind 

... shAhr w., shihr /’, 

Blood 

... rut. 

Blue 

... niil m., nil f. 

Body 

... soorut m. 

Bone 

... hdd w. 

Bow 

... kan pL, kanar m. 

Boy 

... jatdk pL, jdtdko m. 

Brave 

... diit ni., dit f. 

Bread 

... gyiil. 

To break 

... chinjoogan. 

To bring 

... dnoogan. 

Broad 

bissiin m., bissin f. 

Brother 

... ja/A, johoo w. 

Bull 

... goh/»/., gow. 

By 

rah \suffixed). 

To call 

... takeroogan. 

Clean 

... pakhizd. 

Cloud 

... agah m. 

Cock 

... kukur pL, kukurbal ;;/. 

Cold 

shudul shidiiy. 

'Fo come 

... yagan. 

To count 

gunoogan. 




Bushkarik. 


XCVll 


Cow 

... g4,^Agai/. 

Custom 

... dustoor 

To cut 

... chinoogan. 

Dagger 

... choor, pi. choorbar m. 

Dark 

... chiin. 

Darkness 

... enchook m. 

Daughter 

... hire, //. bireshal / 

Day 

... dos. 

To-day 

... aj. 

Deaf 

... por w/., biir/. 

Deceit 

. . . baderoogh. 

Destitute 

. . . ghdrib. 

To die 

... maroogan. 

Difficult 

... bushiit. 

Dirty 

... nowl. 

Disposition 

... kkkoom m. 

To do 

... karoogan. 

Dog 

... kuchur, pi. kuchiirbil ///., 
fan. form kichir. 

To drink 

... poogan. 

Dry 

... shok m.y shok f. 

Ear 

... kdn m. 

Earth 

... shm w. 

Easy 

• •• soogAr m.f soogcr f. 

To eat 

... kagan. 

Egg 

... 4n m. 

Elbow 

... b^ikiin m. 

Elephant 

... het /. 

Empty 

,,, chun 7W., chin f. 

Enemy 

. . . ghdlim. 

To enter 

... ichoogan. 

Ewe 

... ir/ 

Eye 

... ach, />/. cch /. 

To fall 

... clior karoogan. 

Far 

... door w., dur/! 

Father 

. . . biip, pi. bap ()0 m. 

Fault 

... ab m. 

Fear 

. . . blit m. 

To fear 

byoogan. 

Female 

... thlohl / 

Fifth 

... panchum. 

Fight 

... jar;yoor?w. 

To fight 

... jaran. 

Finger 

... ingoor, pi. dngooral m. 

Fire 

dngar m. 

First 

... owal. 

Fish 

... muts, //. mutsin m. 

Flower 

... phond m. 


v 



xcviii 


Bushkarik. 


To follow 

Foot 

For 

Fort 

Fourth 

Fowl 

Fox 

From 

Full 


... notoogan. 

... kiir m 

... ker ^suffixed), 

. . . k6t. 

. . . chot. 

... kilktir, //. kukurbal. 

... lomaiy m, 

... ti { place) ^ mah {person) suffixed, 
... pooj41 wi., poojil f. 


Garden 

Girl 

To give 
To go 

Goats {collectively) 

He-goat 

She-goat 

God 

Gold 

Good 

Great 

Green 

Gun 


• •• bagh. 

... baih, pi. bireshal f, 

... dagan. 

... buchoogan ; choogfln. 
... chal. 

... biir. 

. . . cher. 

... khudai. 

... lohoozer 77*. 

... ran rw., ren f, 

... gan7W., gen/ 

... paid w., pile / 

, . . tobdk, pL tobek / 


Hand 



Hare 
Head 
To hear 


Heart 

Heavy 

Hen 

Herd 

Here 

High 

Hope 

Horse 

Hot 

House 

How 

Hungry 

To be hungry 


. . . ther /. 

. . . khhsheli / 

... tukker 77i., tukkir/ 

. . . htisooi m, 

... tos, pi. tosilan m . ; fern, form tds. 
... bhjoogan ; luchgan. 

... hikooker, pi. hikookeral. 

... kikir, pL kikirbal / 

... bukkcr. 

... Ate. 

... ootull 777., ootill / 

... oo mat 777. 

... ghor, pi. ghoral m. 

... tutt 777., tctt/ 

... shilt / 

..r kol. 

... biich. 

... biichagogftn. 


lee 

If 

To be ill 

Illness 

In 

Infant 

Iron 


osh. 

dkhiir. 

bilagogan. 

bilegdr m. 

ah {suffixed), 

lookoot, pi. lookootor m., 

chimer m. 




Bushkarik. 


xcix 


To kill 

... m&roogan. 

King 

... r&j, pL rijem m. 

Knee 

. . . koot m. 

Knife 

... k4ter, pi. katfir f. 

Land 

... g&i 

To laugh 

... hasoogan. 

Lead 

... tsiiz /. 

To leave 

... choroog&n. 

To let go 

tdg&n. 

To lift 

... uchoog&n. 

Light 

... chull ; loh 7U. 

Lightning 

... tunder ?/i. 

Long 

... liik w., lik f. 

To look at 

... pushoog&n. 

Low 

••• kuttung ?«., kuttingy’. 

Maid 

... bkden, pi. b&dcn isdl f. 

To make 

... karoogSn. 

Male 

... thohl m. 

Man 

... mish, pi. m^nusli w. 

Young man 

... bddan,//. bAdun in. 

Old man 

... gclnAr, pi. gdiiilrfit m. 

Mare 

. . . irhiir, pL ghorAI /. 

Marriage 

... jin/. 

Meat 

. . . mas. 

Milk 

... chiir f. 

Moon 

... chan m. 

Month 

mfi. 

Mother 

... yf-/. 

Mountain 

••• zum, pi. kan ///. 

Much 

... b4r. 

Mouth 

... ainy f. 

Name 

nam. 

Narrow 

... tung m.y teng /. 

Near 

... niher. 

New 

... num y//., iiim f. 

Night 

. . . rut. 

No 

... nail. 

Nose 

,,, nazor y. 

Nothing 

... kai nail. 

Old 

pooran wy., pooren /! 

On 

... ujum. 

To open 

... much&gAn. 

Or 

... yah. 

To be pained 

... bilegarUn. 

Pigeon 

... nilbot wi. 

Pleased 

... khosh. 

To promise 

... woi karoogan. 



Sushkarik. 


c 


Quarrel 

... 

tupoo m. 

To quarrel 

... 

tupoog&n. 

Queen 

... 

hdnza, pL honz& f. 

Rain 

... 

muchook m. 

Ram 


munar. 

Ready 

... 

t^yar. 

To receive 


lA,g^n. 

Red 

. .. 

lohoo 7»., lehi f. 

To remember 

. .. 

shimeroog&n. 

Rich 


ishtamun ishtamen f. 

River 

... 

nadh, pL nidh f. 

Road 

. . . 

pund m. 

Rock 

••• 

tok, pi. tchen m. 

Rope 


karot f. 

To run 

... 

dugh^n. 

Sad 


kuppa. 

Sand 

. . . 

sugut/ 

To say 


munoog&n. 

Second 


patai. 

To see 

... 

pushoog&n ; liichg&n. 

To send 


tulloogun. 

Servant 

• • • 

n6ker, pi. n6kcroo. 

Shame 

. . • 

shurin. 

Sharp 

. . • 

ten m.y tin f. 

Sheep (collect.) 


Ar. 

Short 

••• 

chunut w., chiinut f. 

Shoulder 

••• 

kdn m. 

Silent 

. . . 

Ian. 

To be silent 


Ian buchoogan. 

Silver 

... 

punnerzer m. 

•Sister 


ishpo, pi. ishpowoo f. 

To sit 


baiyoogftn . 

Skin 

. . . 

chum. 

Sky 

••• 

^sm^in f. 

Slave 

. . . 

golAin, pi. golaman. 

To sleep 

... 

nin buchoogan. 

Small 

... 

lookoot m.y liikiit J. 

Smoke 

. . . 

d^mi. 

Snow 

... 

him. 

Soft 

. . . 

komul /n., komil f. 

Something 

... 

kichd. 

Son 

... 

po, pi. pill m. 

Sound 

. . . 

hawaz /n. 

To stand 

... 

itoogAn. 

Star • 

... 

t&r wi. 

Stone 


but, pL batin m. 

Storm 

• . . 

top&n m. 

To strike 

. . . 

renigan. 

Strong 

... 

mokum /«., mokem f. 


Bushkarik. 


Cl 


Stupid 

giront m., gArent / 

Sun 

siir f. 

Sword 

terb&l, pL tcrbal f. 

To take 

gushoog&n. 

To take away 

nugan ; gunoogan. 

That 

utt&n ; tettun. 

Then 

uttftn kl&k ; tettin klfik. 

There 

ashumb^. 

Therefore 

tessenker. 

To think 

toloogfin. 

Thirsty 

tluch. 

This 

ain. 

Thought 

khaiyfil iw. 

To throw 

taloogfin. 

Third 

tlooi. 

Thunder 

good goodai m. 

Thus 

ainchellah ; uttAnchclIah. 

Time 

kiak. 

Timid 

biiit m., biet f. 

To 

kah ; ke ; sc. 

To-morrow 

ret. 

The day «ifter to-morrow 

tliid. 

Tongue 

jib. 

Tooth 

dun, />/. dAn /’ 

Tree 

tAm, pL turn m. 

Ugly 

lAl soorut m., Icl sooriit /. 

Uncle (father’s brother) 

if older, gan bAp ; if youmrer, look oo 
bap. 

,, (mother's brother) 

m6t, pL moloo ni. 

Under 

toowah. 

Valley 

gull ; kad. 

Very 

bar. 

Water 

oo m. 

Weak 

aj uz. 

To w'eep 

rongoogan . 

To weigh 

toIoogAn. 

Wet 

uii ?«., ell y. 

What 

kah. 

When {inter yog.) 

kwun. 

Whence 

kunti. 

Where {inter rog.) \ 

kunkah. 

White 

punner wi., punnir /’ 

Who {inter rog ) 

kum. 

Why 

kik. 

Wife 

kumudin, pi. yiir /. 

Wind 

bala m. 

Wine 

mud m. 




cii 


Bushkarik. 

To wish 


rezai karoogAn. 

With 

m • m 

sah {^suffixed). 

'Woman 

• • • 

IS, pi, isftl 

Old woman 

• • • 

gilnir, pi. gdnirkiit f. 

Wood 

. • • 

shellah 

"Wound 


zakoom ; per&r. 

To write 

... 

chundoogHn. 

Year 

• • • 

k&l. 

Yellow 

• * « 

choner m., chonir 

Yes 


on. 

Yesterday 

• • « 

j&I. 

The day before 
day. 

yester- 

klhi. 



Bushkarik. 


Cl 


1 ak. 

2 doo. 

3 

4 chor. 

5 p&nch. 

6 shoh. 

7 sut. 

8 uch. 

9 nom. 

10 dush. 

1 1 ik&ha. 

1 2 b&h£. 

13 tloho. 

14 ch5n. 

15 pfinjfi. 


Numerals. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

go 

100 


shor. 

sat&hi. 

uch&hA. 

unbish. 

btsh. 

ak-o-bish. 
dush bish. 
doo bish. 
dush-o-doo bish. 
tl4 bish. 
dush-o-tld bish. 
chor bish. 
dush-o-chor bish. 
ptlnch bish. 



APPENDIX F 


GOWRO. 

Spoken by the Gaw&rd in the Indus Valley, 


DECLENSIONS. 

THE PRONOUN. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Ablative. 

1 

f nitih {intrans^ I 
* 1 ni6h Itrans,) j 

1 

1 


mah 

masi, from me, kc. 

thou . 

f too (inirans,) ] 
'X teh (trans.) J 

[ tan 

t6 

too 

toosi. 

he, she, it 

C oh (intrans,) 1 
' 1 eh (trans,) J 

1 tashan 

ush^ 

oh 

^hi. 

we 

C bch (intrans,) ] 
’ (. ason (trans,) j 

1 asan 

as6 

bch 

asonsi. 

you . 

C tus (intrans,) ] 
' X tuson (trans,) J 

^ tusan 

lusd 

tus 

tusonsi. 

hey . 

( seh (intrans,) 1 
scon (trans,) j 

1 sewan 

sewen 

seh 

sionsi. 


to go 


Conjugation of the verb “ To Go.'* 

Infinitive Moon. 

Present, 4 Past Participle, 

. bayon. I having gone . . . baigS. 


Indicative Mood. 
Present, 


Singular, ' 

.h„» going . 

ho, sho, it in going . { > 


Plural, 

we are going . . ben. 

you are going . . ben. 

they are going . . ben. 



Gowro. 


cv 


Imperfect, 

Singular, Plural, 


was going 

C bayons (w.) 

•(. bayinsi (/) 

we were going . 

bens. 

thou wast going . 

f bayoiis (w.) 
bayinsi (/) 

you were going . 

bens. 

he, she, it was going 

C bayons (?//.) 

* 1 bayinsi (/.) 

they were going 

bens. 


Pluperfect, 


I had gone . 

f bayeaso (/w.) 

• 1 bayeaswt (f) 

I wc had gone 

bayt^as^. 

thou hadst gone . 

J bayeaso (/w.) 

‘ \ bayeaswi (f) 

you had gone 

bavy?as^. 

he, she, it had gone 

C bayeaso (w.) 
bay«5aswt (y*.) 

they had gone 

baydasd. 


Perfect, 


1 went 

( bay^ga {in.) 

1 bay(5t.i (/.) 

wc went 

bay6g6. 

thou wentst 

( bay(5.s;a («j.) 

•i bay(5*;i (./;) 

you went . 

bay^g^. 

he, she, it went 

f bayi'^a (m.) 

‘1 bayd^i (/.) 

they went . 

bayeg^-. 


Pnrterite, 


I have gone 

( bay<5tho (w.) 1 

bayethi (y*.) | 

wc have gone 

ba>y‘tlu*. 

thou hast gone 

C bayetho {m.) 

• (bayethi (/.) | 

you have gone 

bayetho. 

he, she, it has gone 

( bayetho (m.) i 
1 bayelhi (f) \ 

they have goni 

baychhi'*. 


p'uture. 


1 will go 

baybonsli. 

we will go . 

baybf/esh. 

thou wilt go 

baybish. 

you will go 

baybiyjinsh. 

he, she, it will go 

baybish. 

they will go 

baybiyansh. 


I M I»KR.\TI V K M OOI), 


go thou 

ba. 

1 K" 

by.i. 


Conjugation of the defective^ vorb Bk.” 



Indicative Mood. 




Present. 



Singular. 


Plural, 

I am • 

C thoo (w.) 


th«?. 

thou art 

f thoo (?//.) 

j you arc 

1 

tht\ 

he, she^ it is 

f thoo (w.) 

• ItwtC/.) 

i they arc 

th^*. 



Past, 


1 was . 

( asoo (nt.) 
•laswt(f) 

we were 

asc. 

thou wast . 

f asoo (m.) 
•(.aswt(/.) 

you were 

ase. 

he, she, it was 

C asoo (m.) 

• 1 aswt (/.) 

they were 

as^. 



evi 


Gowro. 




Future, 



Singular, 

Plural, 


1 will be 

. gSnsh. 

we will be . 

gens. 

thou wilt be 

. gonsh. 

you will be 

gens. 

he^ she, it will be 

. g5nsh. 

they will be 

gens. 


Conjugation of the verb “To BECOME.” 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present, 

to become g^ahon. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present, 

Singular. Plural, 

1 am becoming . . ^ becoming . hen. 

thou art becoming •( hwin^/') you are becoming . hen. 

he, she, it is becoming ^hwin 7/.) becoming hen. 

Imperfect. 

I was becoming . •[*hwms (/.) we were becoming hens, 

thou wast becoming . 7/.) becoming hens, 

he, she, it was becoming j they were becoming hens. 

Pluperfect, 

I had become . .[ become . hii.iasc. 

thou hadst become . ^ y®“ bad become hinase. 

he, she, it had become ^ they had become hinase. 

Perfect. 

1 became . . •[hln|r(/!j^ we became . hing«?. 

thou becamest . . ^ you became . hingd. 

he, she. it became ’{ hing?//)' they became . hingd, 

Preetertte. 

1 have become . • [ hlnthf*^/) ^ we have become hinthe. 

thou hast become '[hinthU/O ^ you have become hinth^. 

he, she, it has become hinthr^^d ^ they have becouic hitnh^. 



G<mro. 


cvii 




Future. 



Singular, 

Plural, 


I will become 

• hinbonsh. 

we will become . 

hinbijish. 

thou wilt become 

. hinbesh. 

you will become 

hinbensh. 

he, she, it will become . hinbesh. 

they will become 

hiiibensh. 


Imferatiyb Moon, 


become thou • 

• hooii. 

1 become yc . 

hyaij. 



cviii 


Gowro. 


VOCABULARY. 


Above 


ootalo. 

Abuse- 


kunzul. 

To advise 


nusthat gon. 

After 

#• • 

putter. 

Again 


noott. 

All 

• • 1 

tol. 

Although 

• 1 • 

ag&r. 

Always 


hullul. 

And 

• • « 

ow. 

Angry 

« • • 

rosh. 

'To be angry 

« » • 

roshon. 

Another 


dooi. 

Apple 


bdbow. 

Arm 


bakoowin. 

Arms (weapons) 


aiyok. 

To arrive 

« * • 

dpron. 

'Fo ask 

« • « 

taposgon, 

Ass 


khur. 

At 

• •• 

mds {suffixed) 

Aunt (father’s sister) 


phai. 

,, (mother’s sister)... 

m&sai. 

Autumn 


shdro. 

Back 


dow- 

Bad 


letch. 

Barley 


yow. 

To be 


hon. 

Beard 


daiy. 

To beat 


koton. 

Beautiful 


shondo. 

Because 


getah. 

To become 


gahon. 

Before 


4ger. 

"I'o begin 


shuroo gon. 

Belly 


der. 

Below 


Idto. 

Betrothal 


munsrow. 

Bird 


papai. 

Black 


keno. 

Blood 


rdt. 

Blue 


niloo. 

Body 


soorut. 

Bone 


hdr. 

Both 


supdoo. 

Boundary 


kAn. 

Roy 


molot. 

Brain 


mutt. 


Gowro. 


CIX 


Brave 

... zerw4I. 

Bread 

... joow6. 

To break 

... shardn. 

Bridge 

... syoo. 

To bring 

••• ykn. 

Brother 

... jyoon. 

Bull 

... goo. 

But 

... wilM. 

To buy 

... genon. 

To call 

... sAton. 

Cheek 

... niun. 

Clean 

... deyah. 

Clothes 

... chiloo, zoro. 

Cold 

... shut. 

To come 

... yon. 

To count 

... lekon. 

Cow 

... gow. 

Crow 

... kow. 

Custom 

mirAs. 

Darkness 

... til main. 

Daughter 

... dt. 

Day 

... dts. 

To-day 

... Az. 

Death 

... meregah. 

To deceive 

biiron. 

To die 

... maron. 

Difficult 

... gr.an.’ 

Dirty 

mult. 

To do 

... gdn. 

Dog 

... ku.sur. 

Door 

... der. 

To drink 

... pon. 

Dry 

... shikelo* 

Ear 

... kAn. 

To eat 

... kaiyoh. 

Egg 

Atah. 

Elbow 

... toongri. 

Empty 

... chon. 

Evening 

nAshdn. 

Everybody 

... tol-loo. 

Except 

... be 

Eye 

... utch. 

Face 

mun. 

To fall 

... pArtdO* 

Far 

. . . dfK>r. 

Father 

... bA. 

Fault 

... aib. 



cx Gowro 


Fear 

••• 

byoo. 

To fear 

• « . 

bfyon. 

Fight 

• • • 

kdlt. 

To fight 

• •• 

kdligon. 

Finger 

... 

angooi. 

To finish 

... 

poorgon. 

Fire 

... 

nAr. 

Fish 

... 

mutsah. 

Flour 

. • . 

ow. 

Flower 


phono. 

To follow 


putter tillon 

Foot 

• • • 

koor. 

Forehead 

... 

t^lo. 

Fort 

, . , 

kelow. 

From 

... 

si {sujf.xei/). 

Fruit 

. . . 

mewa. 

Full 

... 

pon. 

(jarden 


bc^gh. 

(jirl 

• •• 

moloti. 

To give 

... 

deyon. 

To go 

... 

bayOn ; tillon. 

Goat 

. . . 

s&li. 

Gold 

... 

zer. 

Good 

. . . 

nik. 

Great 


gont. 

Cfun 

... 

nrUi. 

Hair 


bfil. 

Half 

... 


Hand 

.. . 

hAt. 

Right hand 

... 

d^chon hAl. 

Left hand 

• . . 

kush h4t. 

* Happy 

... 

khushcll. 

Hard 

. . . 

koor. 

Hawk 

, . , 

bAz. 

Head 

. . . 

shish. 

To hear 

... 

shon. 

Heart 

... 

h^'yo. 

Heavy 

... 

ogur. 

Here 

... 

ize. 

High 

• •• 

joogo. 

Horse 

... 

■gho. 

Hot 

... 

gurm. 

House 

... 

goo. 

How 


girung. 

How many 

How much 

• 1 
...j 

|-kutti. 

Hunger 

. . .. 

jon. ' 

Husband 

... 

bfiryoon. 
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If 

In 

Iron 


... k^. 

... kun (suffixed). 
... tsimber. 


To join 


ex^gon. 


To kill 
King 
Knee 
Knife 
To know 


m&ron. 

rAj&. 

kut. 

churkulli ; khat&r. 
perzon. 


To laugh 

Lead 

To learn 

To leave 

Leg 

Lie 

Life 

Light {suhs) 
Light Xadj.) 
Lightning 
Lip 

A little 
Long 

Maid 
To make 
Man 

Young man 
Old man 
Mare 
Meat 
Medicine 

Milk 

Moon 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth 

Much 

So much 
This much 
Mud 


... hasson. 

... sikah. 

. . . cheshon. 
... g^ron. 

. . . sait ; Zcing, 
... her. 

... ruh. 

. . . chow. 

... ooshc^lo. 

... milyon. 

... hot. 

... tsoti. 

... joogo. 

... 

... sanon. 

mesh. 

... loong. 

... Zciro. 

. . . ghoot. 
mfis. 

... dAroo. 

... chir, 

... voon. 

... yft. • 

... kftn. 

... ain. 

... jOW. 

... hoti. 

... iti. 

... tsitsil. 


Nail (finger) 

Name 

Near 

Neck 

New 

Night 


nfik. 

nown. 

leh. 

mutti. 

loong. 

roh. 

nah. 
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Nobody 

kooz. 

None 

... kis. 

Nose 

... nut. 

Nothing 

••• kis stz. 

Now 

... itir. 

To obey 

... manon. 

Of 

... s4n (suffixed). 

Old 

... poron 

Or 

... ki. 

To order 

... hookum gon. 

Over 

... ootalo. 

Owl 

goonge. 

Pear 

. . . tAngoo. 

Pigeon 

... kowtari. 

To place 

... rachon. 

Plough 

... hull. 

Praise 

... sifdt. 

To promise 

... wAdah gon. 

To pull 

... jekon. 

Rain 

. . . A]o. 

Ready 

... teyilr. 

To receive 

... chaiydn. 

Red 

••• lyoo. 

To return 

... tillon. 

Rice 

... tullung. 

To rise 

... otydn. 

River 

... sind. 

Road 

... pfin. 

Roof 

... chull. 

Rope 

. . . kyoo. 

To run 

... jon. 

Sand 

... sigil. 

To say 

... alon. 

1 o see 

retoii. 

Seed 

... hi 

To sell 

... moldcyon. 

To send 

. . . chiyon. 

To separate 

... underon. 

Servian t 

... noker. 

Shadow 

... shelah. 

Sheep 

* 

... 1. 

Short 

. . . • katon. 

Shoulder 

... tsdnoo. 

On this side 

... in. 

On that side 

... pdr6. 

Silver 

..." ozulzcr. 

Sister 

bhain. 
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Skin 

• • • 

sAm. 

Slave 

• • • 

dim. 

Sleep 

... 

sut. 

To sleep 

• • • 

heldon. 

Slow 

• i • 

moton. 

Small 

• • • 

pelonto. 

Smoke 

« • « 

dun. 

Snake 

« ■ • 

sAp. 

Snow 

. . . 

heyon. 

Soft 

• • • 

kAnwAl. 

Some 

••• 


Somebody 


gi m5sh. 

Something 

... 

gi siz. 

Son 

... 

pooch. 

To sow 


bon. 

Spring 

. . . 

basAnd. 

Star 

. .. 

tAr. 

Stone 

• • 

b&t. 

Storm 

• •• 

baiyo. 

Strength 

••• 

koowAt. 

To strike 

. « . 

koton. 

Summer 

• •« 

rcyoo. 

Sun 

« • • 

soorf. 

Swift 

. . . 

gurdnde. 

Sword 


terwAli. 

To take 

• . « 

.sheyon. 

To teach 


pushon. 

That 

. . . 

oh. 

Then 


ti. 

There 

... 

pAroze. 

Therefore 

. . . 

ain subub. 

These 


eyoon. 

To think 

• ■ . 

fikrgon. 

Thirst 

. . . 

cheshon. 

This 

. • . 

ain. 

Those 

... 

syoon. 

Throat 

. . . 

shungnarai. 

To throw 

... 

ladOn. 

Thunder 

... 

tunder. 

Thus 

... 

ain shAn. 

Till 

. . . 

tuic. 

Time 


wAkt. 

To 

... 

t<5 [suffixed). 

Toe 

. , . 

Angooi. 

To-morrow 

... 

bAlil. 

Tongue 

• • t 

zib. 

Tooth 

• . . 

dAnd. 

Towards 

.«• 

kooch. 

Tree 

• . . 

bich. 

Truth 

... 

sAtse. 
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Uncle (father's brother) k&kah. 

Uncle (mother's brother) mimah. 

Under 

... l&to (suffixed). 

Very 

. . . jow. 

Village 

• gaon. 

Wall 

. . . koor. 

Water 

... wt. 

Weak 

... kumzor. 

To weep 

. . . rooidyon. 

Wet 

... bilzdlo. 

What 

... gi. 

Wheat 

... goon. 

When {interrog.) 

... kanon. 

Whence 

... goyin. 

Where 

... ko^^. 

Whip 

... tur;kororo. 

White 

... ozullo. 



Wind 

. . . hawaiy. 

Wine 

... moh. 

Winter 

... hew&nd. 

To wish 

. . . mungon. 

With 

... ex6 (suffixed) 

Woman 

... mulai. 

Old woman 

. . . zerf. 

Wood 

... son; k^sh&k. 

To wound 

... kapon. 

Yellow 

... ptloo. 

Yes 

... ^n. 

Y estcrday 

... dosh. 
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Numerals. 


I 

ek. 

i8 

2 

doo. 

IQ 

3 

chooah. 

20 

4 

tsor. 

21 

5 

p&ns. 

30 

6 

shoh. 

31 

7 

s§.t. 

32 

8 

at. 

40 

9 

noh. 

41 

10 

dush. 

42 

II 

aiyish. 

50 

12 

dwash. 

60 

13 

chish. 

70 

14 

tsundush. 

80 

*5 

p^njish. 

90 

i6 

shoovvesh. 

100 

*7 

satash. 

1000 


AtAsh. 

unibish. 

bish. 

ekilnbish. 

deshdnbisli. 

aiyfishAnbish. 

(Iw/ishcinbish. 

doobisli. 

ektal doobisli. 

dootal doobisli. 

desh«lndoobish. 

chobisli. 

dcshdn chobisli. 

tsor bisli. 

l.sor bish tindcsh. 

shao. 

zer. 
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Alive 

All 

Alone 

Always 

I'o ask 

Ass 

Back 

Bad 

To be 

Beard 

To beat 

Bird 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

Blue 

Boy 

Bread 

To bring 

Brother 

Bull 

Cheek 

Clean 

Cold 

To conic 

Copper 

Cony 


NARISATI. 

Spoken by the Gubbers in the Chitral Valley. 


VOCABULARY. 

.. j&ntah. 

. sonii. 

. yckulah. 

hani^shah. 

. kood&wd. 

. guddah. 

d^kah. 

. kuts. 
tin^. 
d&ri. 

. shidwd. 

. pechin. 

. k^ntsah. 

, shirah. 

, gutto. 

. lulah. 

z^t^k. 

. gnushti. 

. an^wd. 

. blaiyo. 

• gah.' 

killunto. 

. rogh. 

. shaiah. 

. imp. jai. 
rid. 

, golung. 
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Dagger 

... khat&ro. 

Darkness 

. . . hand&doop. 

Day 

. . . d^s. 

Mid -day 

... tsekeli des. 

To-day 

. . . ‘iioondes. 

Dead 

niisunt. 

Death 

. . . inerg. 

To die 

... init^nd. 

Difficult 

... inushkil. 

Dirty 

iiialutah. 

To do 

... kerAw^. 

Dog 

... shunah. 

Ear 

... kumtah. 

Earth 

... sooni. 

Easy 

... asAn. 

To eat 

. . . joowAwA, imp, jo. 


... byoo. 

. 

Evening 

. . . shAni. 

Eye 

... itsin. 

Face 

. . . inook. 

Far 

... diirAru. 

Father 

. . . hAp. 

Fire 

. . . angAr. 

Foot 

. . . koor. 

Forehead 

tAninputtah. 

Fort 

... kolah. 

Friend 

. . . yAr. 

Fruit 

inevvah. 

Girl 

... u'okoori. 

'I'o give 

siAwcl. 

To go 

... dikA, /w/>. di. 

Goats (coUcciivflj/) 

... piling. 

Hc-goat 

... eniii. 

Gold 

... son. 

Good 

. . . baiy. 

Great 

... dol. 

Gun 

tobuk. 

Half 

... tsekeli. 

Hand 

... bust. 

Hard 

... kutteiiah. 

Head 

.showootah. 

To hear 

... shun Aw A, imp. shun. 

Heart 

. . . hidah. 

The heavens 

... asmAn. 

Here 

... Anti. 

High 

. . . diro. 

Horse 

... ghorah. 
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Hot 

House 

How 

How much 

111 

Iron 

To kill 

Lame 

Lead 

Life 

Light (sulfs.) 

Lip 

Long 

Low 

To make 

Man 

Young man 

Mare 

Mid-day 

Midnight 

Milk 

Moon 

More 

Morning 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth 

So much 

Near 

New 

Night 

No 

Nose 

Old 

Rain 

Red 

River 

Road 

To say 
To see 
To send 
Sheep 
Silver 
Sister 


Narisati. 


... tipoo. 

... ^itiah. 

. . . shilah. 

... kuttah. 

... n^joor. 

. . . chimer. 

. . . mar&wi. 

... kootah. 

... sik. 

... phook. 

... plull. 

. . . nokah. 

... lig&lo. 

. . . mA.lo. 

. . . s^zfiwd. . 

m&noos. 

... lowri. 

. . . ghori. 

. . . tsekcli des. 
... tsekcli yil. 
... chir. 

. . . m<^soi. 

... loh. 

... sah^r. 
jai. 

dahar. 

... hAnsi 
... Antah. 

... nerah. 

zoowAn. 

. . . yil. 

... nai. 

... iiAsi. 

... dugah. 

... wAsh. 

... lootcrah. 

... nendi. 

. . . pont. 

. . . j AwA. 

... tAwA;bAIA. 
... shAwA. 

... erah. 

... rup. 

... sussi. 
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Skin 

... gulh, gdtsi. 

Small 

... polah. 

Soft 

... chiringah. 

Star 

... t^ro. 

Stone 

... wutt. 

Sun 

... soort. 

Sword 

. . . towrdli. 

There 

... dntin6. 

Thing 

... tiz. 

This 

... woi. 

To-morrow 

... sab&rah d^s. 

Tongue 

. . . zib. 

Tooth 

... dont. 

Tree 

. . . mootoh. 

Village 

... luin. 

Water 

. . . owoo. 

What 

... kt. 

Wheat 

... gom. 

When {inierrog!) 

... k6I. 

Where {jnterrog,) 

... k6n6. 

White 

... oozcllah. 

Who {interrog,) 

... kareli. 

Why 

... k^nah. 

Wind 

... Wcldimon. 

Woman 

... shig&li. 

Wood 

... d/ir. 

Yes 

... eh. 

Yesterday 

... dosuki dcs. 

Young 

. . . zoowAn. 
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Numerals. 


1 

2 

yek. 

cioo. 

11 

12 

iiss. 

b^s. 

3 

sh6. 

13 

showdss. 

4 

tsoor. 

14 

tsooduss. 

5 

p&nts. 

15 

pinchuss. 

6 

shoh. 

16 

shoruss. 

7 

sut. 

^7 

suttuss. 

8 

usht. 

18 

ushtuss. 

9 

noo. 

^9 

inish. 

10 

class. 

20 

ishi. 



Pronouns. 


T 

• « • 

moi. We 


Thou 


tool. You 


she, 

or it ... 

cn. I'hcy 

“ ... 


&mma. 

in6. 

6m6, 
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KHOWAR. 

The language spoken by the Kho in the Chitral Valley, 
[This is the language called Arnyiah by Dr* Leitner.] 


SKETCH OF GRAMMAR. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

In both numbers there are two forms the nominative and the 
oblique. The genitive and accusative in the singular, and the genitive 
in the plural, are signified by the simple oblique form, the dative and 
ablative by the oblique form with postpositions added. 

There are no di.stinctions of gender. 


Siiigtilar, Plural. 


Nom. a horse . 

istor. 

horses . 

. istor-an. 

Gen. 

of a horse 

istor-oh. 

of horses 

. islor-an oh. 

Dai. 

to a horse 

istor-ol(5. 

to horses 

. islor-an i6. 

Acc. 

a horse . 

islor-oh. 

horses . 

. islor-an. 

Voc. 

oh horse , 

eh istor. 

oh horses 

. ch islor-an. 

AbL 

on a horse 

islor-oh -sora. 

on horses 

. istor-an-sora. 


in a horse 

istor-oh-uridreni. 

in horses 

. is(or-an-uridrdni 


with a horse 

islor-oh-sum. 

with horses . 

. islor-an-sum. 


for a horse 

istor-oh-buchun. 

for horses 

. istor-an-buchun 


from a horse 

istor-oh-siir. 

from horses . 

. istor-an-.su r. 


The noun in the genitive is placed before the governing noun, as ; 
moshoh sor “ the man’s head.” 


THE ADJECTIVE. 

The adjective precedes the noun and has no terminations distinc- 
tive of number, as : 

a strong man • . koowatin mosh. 1 swift horses . . . tiroo istor. 

PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns have mostly two forms, a nominative and an oblique 
form. The genitive and accusative arc signified by the oblique form 
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without postpositions ; the dative and ablative by the oblk]ue form 
with postpositions applied. 

The Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns are declined as 


follows : — 







Nom. Gkn. 

Dvr. 

Acc. 

Voc. 

Abl. 

I . 

. awa ma 

mat6 

rna 


ma sora. 

Thou 

. too ta 

tat6 

ta 

eh tu 

ta sora. 

He \(near) . 

. haiya hamoh 

hamotd 

hamoh 

— 

hamoh sora. 

she Yfurther) hess horoh 

horot6 

horoh 

.. .. 

horoh sora. 

or \t\(far) 

. hasd hattoghoh hattoghot^ 

hattoghoh 

— 

hattoghoh sora. 

We 

. ispah ispah 

ispato 

ispah 

— 

ispah sora. 

You 

, bissah bi.ssah 

bi.ssate 

bissah 

ch bissah bissah sora. 

They (near) 

. hamit hamitun 

hamituntfS 

hamitun 


hamitun sora. 

„ (further) het hetun 

hetunte 

hetun 

— 

hetun sora. 

.. (far) 

. huttet huttetun 

huttetunte 

huttetun 

— 

huttetun sora. 


The Reflective Pronoun is formed by adding the syllable tun, as : 


I myself .... awdtun. 
Thou thyself . . tootun, 

f Jiaiydtun, 

He, she or it, himself, 5 hesstun, 

(. hdsetun. 


we ourselves . 
you yourselves 

they themselves 


ispahtun, 

bissahtun. 

hainittun, 

hettun. 

huttettun. 


THK INTKKROGATIVK PKONOl'N. 

Which horse went ? A7 istor baghai. | Whose horse is this ? Haiya istor kks, 

'Fhc Relative is expressed by ki\ as : 

I who went Aw.i ki baghcslum. 

This is the man you saw . • • • Haiya mosh too ki poshirosho. 


THE VERB. 

'Fho verb is generally very regular, with terminations expressing 
Icnse and person, except in the perfect tense, which is often irregular 
in its derivation. .The. infinitive active always terminates in iko^ iko, 
or -eko. 

The passive is formed by using kiko to become ’’ as an auxiliary 
verb. 

A causal verb is formed by changing / in the infinitive into e or if 
the infinitive already terminates in eko by interposing as : 

to stand .... rup/X’<». j to cause to grieve . kroe'/t^;. 

to cause to stand . . rup//(Y». j to run dt/ko. 

to grieve .... kroikn. to cause to run . . d^-rko, 

A noun of agency is formed by adding ak to the root of the verb, 
iis: kordk “one who does” {rom konko to do,” piyak one who 
drinks” \xo\\\ pika “to drink.” 

A verbal adjective is formed by adding u'dr to the root, as : dik’- 
7vdr “suitable to the striking.” 

A verbal noun is formed by using the infinitive present with post- 
positions, as : 

in the beating . Hiko’mnji. with the beating . diko sum. 

by „ . diko sora, | for „ , . dike buchun* 
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Conjugation of the verb "To Strike.” 

Infinitive Moon. 


Present. 


Future. 


to strike .... 

diko. 

I to be about to >trike . 

diko boi. 



Past. 


to have struck . 


. diko oshoi. 


P\KriC.II'I.KS. 


Present. 


Futute, 


striking: . 

dyow. 

i being .ibout to strike . 

diko biti. 



Past. 


having struck 


• 

. diti. 



CjKRUNDS. 


in striking 

dyowah. 

1 from or by striking 

dikah. 



.Si; TINES. 


possi!)Iy to strike . 

(jiko-a-ky;ih. j meet to strike 

diko-bush. 

must strike 

• 

diko-shei. 


InDK \TIVE M<;o|). 




present. 


Singular. 


Plueal. 


F am striking . 

domun. 

j we are striking 

dosiun. 

thou art striking 

dosiin. 

; you are striking 

domiun. 

he, she, it is striking 

dtjyuii. 

they are striking 

dufiuri. 



Imperfect. 


i was striking . 

diushtum. we were striking 

di6shtum. 

thou wast strikinj^ . 

diosho. 

you were sinking 

di6shtami. 

he, she, it was striking 

didshai. 

they were striking 

diushani. 


pluperfect. 


1 had struck 

dirooshtum. we liad struck . 

dirooshlutn. 

thou hadst struck 

diroosho, you had struck 

dirooshtami. 

he, she, it had struck 

diruoshai. they had struck 

dirooshani. 



Perfect. 


I struck . . . • 

preslum. 

we strut k 

presliini. 

thou struckesl . 

pra. 

you struck 

prestaini. 

he, she, it struck 

prai. 

they struck 

prani. 

The perfect is also used as 

a future pr;elerite. as 



I shall have struck presluin. 


Pf'ietei'itf. 

Singular, Plural. 

1 have struck . . dityasum. j we have struck . dilya.sttsi. 

thou hast struck . dityasiis. ! you have struck . . dilyashmi. 

he, she, it has struck . dityasur. ilu-y have .striu k . . dilyasaiii. 
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Future. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

I will strike . . . dom. 

we will strike 

. . dosi. 

thou wilt strike . . dos. 

you will strike 

. . domi. 

he^ she> it will strike . doi. 

they will strike 

. . doni. 

Imperative. 


strike thou . . . det. I 

1 strike you 

. • dioor. 

let him, her, it strike . di&r. I 

1 let them strike 

. . deni. 

Conditional Mood. 


Present. 


Perfect. 

I may be striking, &c. . domun-a-ky-| 

1 may have struck. See. . prestum-l- 

ah. 1 

1 

kyah. 

Imperfect. 

Preterite. 

1 may have been striking, didshtum-a- 

1 1 may have struck, &c. , dityasum-a- 

&c. kyah. | 

1 

kyah. 

Pluperfect. 


Future. 

1 may have struck . . dirooshtum-a- 

1 1 may have struck, Sec. . dom-i-kyah. 

kyah. 




THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Future. 

to be struck . . . diko-biko. j to be about to be struck ^ 

Past. 

to have been struck . . . , . . dik-biko-oshoi. 

PARTiClPLES. 

Future. 

being about to be struck diek biti. 


Present. 

( diroo. 

• * ( dyono. 


Past. 


C dinbiti. 

‘ (. dyonobiti. 


being struck . 

having been struck .... 

Gerunds. 

in being struck . • diroowah, | from or by being struck dik bikah. 

Supines. 

possibly to be struck . dik-biko-4- | meet to be struck . • dik-biko- 


kyah. 


must be struck 


bush. 

. dik-biko-sher. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 am being struck . . dinb6mum. we are being struck . dinbosiun. 

thou art being struck . dinbosun. you are being struck . dinbomiun. 

he, she, it is being struck dinboyun. they are being struck . dinbofiun. 
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Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

I was being struck . . dinbAshtum. . we were being struck dinbAshtunv 

thou w^t being struck . dinb6sho. you were being struck dinbdshtami. 

he, she, it was being struck dinboshai. they were being struck dinb6shani. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been struck . dinbirooshtum. j we had been struck . dinbirooshtum. 

thou hadst been struck dinbiroosho. j you had been struck . dinbirooshtami. 

he, she, it had been dinbirooshai, j they had been struck dinbirooshani. 

struck. I 


Perfect. 


1 was struck 
thou wast struck 
he, she, it was struck 

diestum. 

diesta. 

diestai. 

we wore struck 
you wore struck 
they were struck 

diestum. 

diestami. 

diestani. 


Alternative Form. 


1 was struck 
thou wast struck 
he, she, it was struck 

dindstum. 

din6sta. 

dinostai. 

we were struck 
you were struck 
they were struck 

din6stum. 

dinAstami. 

din6stani. 


Pneteriie. 


1 have been struck 
thou hast been struck 
he, she, it has been struck 

dinbityasiim. 

dinbityasus. 

dinbityasur. 

we have been struck 
you have been struck 
they have been struck 

dinhityasiisi. 

dinbityasiimi. 

dinbityasuni. 


Future. 


I shall be struck 
thou shall be struck 
he, she, it shall be struck 

dinbom. 

dinbos. 

dinboi. 

we shall be struck 
you shall be struck 
they shall be struck 

dinbosi. 

dinborni. 

ilinbuni. 


Imperative Mood. 


be thou struck 

let him, her, it be struck . 

dinbos. 
din bar. 

be you struck 
let them be struck . 

dinbor. 

dinbflni. 


CON-DITIONAL Mooi). 


Present. 


Perfect. 


1 may be being struck, 
&c. 

dinbomun-i- 1 
kyah. | 

1 may have been struck, 
Ac. 

dim6stum-i- 

kyah. 

Imperfect, 

1 may have been being 
struck, ^c. 

dinbAshtum- I 
' a-kyah. • 

Prceteritc. 

I may have been struck, 
&c. 

dinbityasilim- 

a-kyah. 

Pluperfect. 
I may have been struck, 
&c. 

dinbiroosh- I 
tum-a-kyah.| 

Future. 

I may be struck, Ac, 

dibom-a- 

kyab. 


Conjugation of the verb “ To Be.’* 

There are two verbs '‘To Be,’* both of which are defective. The 
first assiko is used for animate beings, and the second sktko for inani* 
mate beings only. The latter is used as an auxiliary verb also. The 
only existing forms are as follows : 
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For animate beings only. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Future. 

to be . . . assiko. | to be about to be . . assiko-boi. 

Past. 

to have been assiko-oshoi. 

Gerunds. ' 

In being .... assbwah, | from being . , . assikah. 

SUPINE.S. 

possibly to be . . assiko- a- ; meet to be . . . assiko-bush. 

kyah. 

must be . assiko-sher. 


Participles. 

Present. Future. 

being .... assow. | being about to be . . assiko biti. 

Past. 

having been ? 

Indicative Mood. 


Present. 


Singular. Plural. 


1 am 

assum. 

we are 

assusi. 

thou art . 

assus. 

you are . 

assiimi. 

he, she, it is 

assur. 

they arc . 

assuni. 


PUipcrfect. 


I had been 

assirooshtum. 

wc had been . 

assirooshtum. 

thou hadst been 

assiroosho. 

you had been 

assirooshtami 

he, she, it had been . 

assirooshai. 

they had been 

assirooshani. 


Past, 


1 have been 

assistum. 

we have been 

assistum. 

thou hast been 

assista. 

you have been 

assistami. 

he, she, it has been . 

assistai. I 

they have been 

assistant. 


Conditional Mood. 


Present. 


Pluperfect, 


1 may be, ike. . 

assum -a- i 

1 should have been, &c. 

assirooshtum- 

kyah. | 


A-kyah. 


Past. 

I might have been, &c assistum-a-kyah. 


For inanimate objects only. 

Infinitive Moon. 

Present. Future. 

. . |.bou,»b.. . .fS'i'j!;' 


to be 
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Pmt. 

to have been shiko-ushoi. 

Gerunds. 

in being . . . shownh. i from or by beinj; . . sliikah. 


Supines. 

possibly to be . shiko-a-kyah. | meet to be . uhiko-bush. 

must be shiko-sher. 


PARTiriPI.ES. 

Present, Future. 

being • . . . show. 1 about to be shikobiti. 

P.ist. 


having been 

Indicative Mood. 

Ptesent. 

it is . . . shor. | it has been 

Pluperfect. 

it had l)een 


shiii. 

Fust. 

. . oshoi, 

. sirooshoi. 


Condition \ i. Mood. 

Present. Past. 

it may be . . . shor- a-kyah. j it might have la eii oshoi-a-kyah. 

Other forms arc supplied by the verb “ Fo l>i:(:OMK. ' 


Conjugation of the verb “ To Bkiomk." 

Inumtive Mood. 


Present. 


to become 


biko. 


Future. 

! to be about to become . l)ikosher. 


Past. 


to have become 


!)Ow rmhoi. 


Participles. 

Present. Future. 

becoming. . . . bowah. j being about to become . 

past. 

having become 


biko biti. 


biti. 


Supines. 

possibly to become biko-a-k yah. i meet u> bc< onie 

mu‘'t become . 


biko-bowah. 

biko-bush. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present, 

Singular. Plural. 

1 am becoming . bomun. we are becoming . . bosiun. 

thou art becoming . . bosun. you are becoming . bomiun. 

he, she, it is becoming . boyun. they are becoming . bonun. 

Imperfect. 

1 was becoming . . b6shtum. wc were becoming . b6shtum. 

thou wast becoming . b6sho. you were becoming . b6shtami» 

he, she, it was becoming . bdshai. they were becoming . bdshani. 

Pluperfect. 

I had become . . birooshtum. we had become birooshtum. 

thou hadst become . . biroosho. you had become . birooshtami. 

he, she, it had become . birooshai. they had become . . birooshani. 

Perfect. 

I became . . h6stum. wejjecame . . . hdstum. 

thou becamest . . . howa. you became . . hfistami. 

he, she, it became . . hoya. they became . . . h6ni. 

Another form of the 3rd pers. sing, is hor. 

Prmterite. 

Singular. Plural. 

I have become, . . bityasum. wc have become . . bityasusb 

thou hast become . bityasiV. you have become . . bityasi^mi. 

he, she, it has become . bityasur. they have become . . bityasuni. 

Future. 

1 will become . . . b6m. wc will become bftsi. 

thou wilt become . bAs. you will become . .‘ bdmi. 

he, she, it will become , boj^ they will become . . b6ni. 

Imperative Mood. 

become thou . b6s. | become yc . . b6r. 

let him, her, it become . bai. I let them become . . bani. 

Conditional Mood. 

The conditional mood is formed by adding a-kydh to all forms of 
the indicative. 

Assiko is also employed to signify possession, as : Mate ioo istor 
assUni “ I have two horses,’* literally “To me two horses are.** 


THE NEGATIVE. 

This simple negative is expressed by no. “ Not *' is expressed by 
noh in a definite sense, and by nikki in an indefinite sense, as : 

1r this your horse P No Haiya ta istor ass^a ? No. 

Have you a horse ? No Ta istor assura ? Nikki. 

I will not go , . . Awa noh bim. 
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THE INTERROGATIVE. 

The interrogative is expressed in the same way as in Shina and 
Boorishki by adding d to the verb, or if it already terminates in d by 
lengthening it to as : 

Shall I go ? A'wa Mma ? 

Hast thou given ? Too pia. 

Sometimes the verb is omitted and the d suffixed to the noun, as : 

Is this your horse ? Haiya ta istoi 


ADX'LRBS. 

There are no adverbs ; their place is supplied by the past participle 
of the verb Biio to become; ** as . Ifef /)}us/i-n\r\ hani “ I'liey came 
slowly,’* literally “They having become slow, came.” 


EXAMPLES. 


1 . 


1. What is your naino.^ . 

2 . My name is Jabi'n . . 

3. W'hence have you come h . 

4. My home was at Chilral, but now 

1 live in Gilgit. 

5. What do you want ? . 

6. 1 do not know .... 

7. Is that your horse ? , . . 

8. Yes, my father gave it to me 

g. Your horse is better than your 
brother's. 

10. This house is mine 

11. When did you build it ? . 

12. It was built five years ago . 


r.i kyakh nani. 

Ma nain Jabin. 

Koorur h;i Y 

Ma door ('hitrarahoshoi, luanisen (liiilah 
gilyasum. 

Kyakh inushkisun. 

Mush nakom. 

Hess t;i istora ? 

Jum, m.i tult m.il6 dityasiir. 

Ta braroh istoroh sur ta islur jum. 

Haiya khuttun m.i. 

Kyaw.ll korduosho. 

Punch sal hur kori. 


Yesterday I went to hunt, with me 
two horses were, one dog was, one 
hawk was, (and) with me four ser- 
vants were. 

(As) we were going a quail made a 
noise, 1 “the dog let go ” called 
out ; the quail came out, the hawk 
1 let go and he took it. 

On his taking it the kalamds 1 did: 
the kalamds having done another 
quail came out. On (its) coming 
out the hawk I let go; very far 
having taken it he was not able f^to 
seize it). 


II. 

Oozen awa boghdooshtum ishkur, masum 
joo isloran as.sistani, t reni assistai, \ 
ycKirj assistai, masiim chur duck as> 
sistani. 

Ispah boghAshtum 1 berti h.iwaz urer, 
awa reni <;hucke mushkeshtuni ; berti 
nisai, yoorj lakistum dosislai. 

Dosikot kalamas* arcsturn : kalamas 
korikof Idf berlt nisai. Nisikof yoorj 
lakistum : boh dooderi alti noh obis- 
tai. 


IS llic teremony of tlir heuJ of ific itiplurcd ttrJ lu it Imwk. 

t Iht u»c 0! t! lulled. 
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From his not bein^ able I sorry be- 
came. Upon which wild ducks hav- 
ing come on a pool settled. 1 the 
hawk having taken went (and) near 
having become let him go. 

On being let go my hawk having 
separated the mallard took it. With 
me servants were. One servant a 
stick having thrown {lit. struck) one 
duck killed. For the hawk having 
performed the kalamds much pleased 
having become we ourselves back 
home went. 


Nobiko iwa kuffa hdstum. Harooni 
ulli ^iti chetah nishani. Awa yoorjoh 
gunni baghestum nussa bt^ Idkistum. 


Lakiko ma boorj nooweri tutt-ulli 
dosistai. M^sum duck assistani. t 
duck banen diti t ulli maristai. Boorj- 
otc kalamas kori boh khushan biti, tun 
doorot^ bagh^tum. 


III. 

Oozen awa Nomalot^ boghdooshtum, terah biko Nomalik masum shurtl ghal 
koriko rai areni. Masum ghal koraka noo astani. Hamooniki ispah s6t jun 
hAsturn, s6t Nomalik honi, te ghal arestum, ghal koriko ispah beshistai. Ki ispah 
besh6ko ispat6 shurti prani, ispah shurtiyo juti wa ghal arcstum. Ghal koriko 
ispah osht biroshai^ Nomaliko troi biroshai ; ma istor boh bd takat biti tor hor. 
Ma istor tor biko awa yah khamistum. VVa ispah beshorooshtum harooni miiji 
mil istor kiji biko noh obestai. Awa istoroh hunoh bicheri istoroh sora oogh dares- 
tum. Oogh driko ma istor tsuck jum hor. 

Translation. 

Yesterday I had gone to Nomnl ; on arriving there a man of Nomal desired to 
make a wager at polo with me. I had no (good) polo players with me. How- 
ever, we were seven young men, and the Nomal men were seven j so we played 
polo. In playing we won {lit. exceeded). On account of our winning they 
gave us the wagtjr, and wc after eating the wager played again. In playing 
we won eight games {lit. became eight), and the Nomal men won three; my 
horse being much exhausted fell down. On my horse falling I dismounted. And 
we won to such an extent that my fiorse was unable to move. I undid the horse’s 
saddle and poured water on the horse. By pouring water my horse became a 
little better (/iV. a little well). 
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VOCABULARY. 


To be able 

Above 

Abuse 

To abuse 

Accustomed 

Acid 

Active 

To advise 

After 

Again 

Air 

Alert 

AH 

Alongside of 

Always 

Although 

And 

Anger 

Angry 

To be angry 

Another 

To answer 

Ant 

Anxiety 

Anxious 

Apart 

Apple 

Apricot 

Arm 

Army 

To arrive 

Arrow 

To ask 

Ass 

At 

Aunt (father’s sister) 

Aunt (mother’s sister) 

Autumn 

Avalanche 

Away 

Axe (war) 

„ (wood) 

Back 

Bad 

Barley 

Basket 


. hostar giko ; biko. 
tbrik. 
dishloo. 

. dishloo koriko. 
4dut ; fehl. 
shut. 

Uroo. 

. nasihat koriko. 

. achUr ; achi. 

. wA. 
howl, 
hush, 
chik. 

prashowulti. 

lulrdnus. 

wAghumki. 

w4. 

kh^rnii. 

kahdr. 

kahren biko. 

U\l 

juwAb diko. 

pillili. 

khiy*\l. 

fikir doonuk 

tunh&. 

pdlogh. 

jooli. 

bAzoo. 

bob 

toriko. 

weshoo. 

bushur koriko. 

gordokh. 

ah [suffixed). 

betch. 

sh^roh. 

resht. 

Idke. 

tdp^rzing. 

birdokh. 

krem. 

shoom. 

siri. 

beloo. 
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To be 

. . . assiko ; shiko. 

Bean 

. . . rimbogh. 

Bear 

... orts. 

Beard 

... rigish. 

To beat 

... diko. 

Beautiful 

. . . chust. 

Because 

ketchah ki. 

To become 

biko. 

Before 

... nuss. 

To begin 

• •• shuroo koriko. 

Behind 

. . . 4ch&r. 

Belly 

khoy&noo. 

Below 

. . . muri. 

Betwe(!n 

... muji. 

Bird 

j^ndar. 

Bitter 

trok. 

Black 

... shah. 

Blind 

... kdnoo. 

Blood 

... leh. 

'Fo blow 

. . . phooiko. 

Blue 

... 6tch. 

Blunt . 

mutoo. 

Body 

huddum. 

Bone 

... kol. 

To be born 

. . , ajiko. 

Bow 

... dron. 

Boy 

. . . duck. 

Brain 

... m&z. 

Brass 

... loh. 

Brave 

... pur dil. 

Bread 

shclpik. 

To break 

... chiko [intrans,) \ chiniko (trans.) 

Breath 

. , . hah. 

Brick 

. . . ushtoo. 

Bride 

* *'* ^ shdbok. 

Bridegroom 


Bridle 

... iwis. 

Bridge 

... ser : tclsiri. 

To bring 

... dngiko. 

Broad 

... biroghun. 

Brother 

. . . brdr. 

Brown 

... jigdri. 

Reddish brown 

. . . krooy&lo. 

Bull 

. . . reshoo. 

Bullet 

... wxshoo. 

But 

... hamuni. 

Butterfly 

. . . piilmuduk. 

By 

sur. 

To call 

. . . ’ hooi diko. 

Camel 

... oot. 
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Cattle {follectively) 


leshoo. 

Charm 


tawtz. 

Cheek 


mukh. 

Chin 


zenikh. 

Circle 


rogh. 

Clean 


puzgd. 

Cleverness 


kushkor^k. 

Clothes 


zupp. 

Cloud 


kot. 

Cock 


ndri kookoo. 

Cold {suds.) 


oosh^ki. 

Cold {adj.) 


ooshuck. 

Colour 


rung. 

To come 


gtko. 

To come out 


nisiko. 

Copper 


doorum. 

Corner 


boorj. 

Four-cornered 


chflrtikht. 

Corpse 


jussut. 

Cough 


kopik. 

To count 


ishumdreko. 

Country 


WU licit. 

Courage 


pur dili. 

Cousin 


brAr /«., ispoosAr /. ; (as forms of ad- 
dress) lull ;//. ; kai /. 

Cow 


leshoo. 

To creep 


rookooshiko. 

Crooked 


koli. 

Crow 


kAgh. 

Curls (of hair) 


preshoo. 

Custom 


miruss. 

Dagger 


inehnioodi. 

To dance 


poniko. 

Dancing 


ponik. 

Dangerous 


kuturnAk. 

Darkness 


chooi. 

Daughter 


joor. 

Dawn 


W'Alah bclo. 

Day 


Anus. 

Midday 


granish. 

To-day 


hanun. 

Deaf 


karootoo. 

Death 


brik. 

Deceit 


fun. 

Deceitful 


chungAk. 

To deceive 


fun diko. 

Destitute 


chun. 

Dew 


prijgftr. 

To die 


briko. 
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Difficult 

• •• 

mushkil. 

Dirty 

• ■ • 

nizgusti. 

Disposition 

. . . 

f^hl. 

To dismount 

• •• 

khwumiko. 

To do 

• tt 

koriko. 

Dog 


r^ni. 

Donkey 

. . . 

gordok. 

Door 

... 

bitt. 

Down 

... 

pust. 

Dream 

. . . 

kushp. 

To drink 

. . . 

piko. 

Drum 

• • ■ 

d 61 . 

Dry 


chuchoo. 

Eagle 

. . • 

saiyoorj. 

Ear 


k^r. 

Earth 

. . . 

chuti. 

The earth 


bum. 

Earthquake 

... 

bolmuji. 

East 

. . . 

nisiko. 

Easy 

... 

dskd.n. 

To eat 

... 

jubiko. 

Eclipse 

... 

grab. 

Edge 

... 

dum. 

Egg 

. . . 

aikun. 

Elbow 

... 

koorkoon. 

Empty 

... 

khc^li. 

Enemy 

... 

dushmun. 

To enter 

... 

ootiko. 

Envy 

• •• 

ghum&z ; muzir. 

Equal to 

... 

burki. 

Equinox 

... 

hummdl. 

Evening 

... 

shumma. 

Ever 


kyawdt. 

Everybody 


chikmosh. 

Everything 

... 

chikjin&ri. 

Ewe 


keli. 

Eye 

... 

ghutch. 

Family 

... 

roiw’Aloo, 

To fall 

• •• 

tor biko. 

Far 

. . . 

dooderi. 

Fat 

• •• 

zA.kh. 

Fat \adj.) 

• at 

tul. 

Father 


tutt. 

Fault 

. . . 

giinah. 

Fear 

... 

burtooik. 

Feather 

. . . 

putch. 

Female 


istrt ; kimdri. 

Fig 

... 

kowitl. 
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Fight 

... gutt. 

To find 

... ieko. 

Finger 

... chAmoot. 

To finish 

... kul^ko ; kul koriko. 

Fire 

... ungcir. 

Fish 

... mdtsih. 

Flock (of birds) 

... rom. 

Flour 

... peshiroo. 

Flower 

... gumboori. 

Flute 

... surnai ; boloo. 

To fly (as a bird) 

... uliko. 

To follow 

... dchi giko ; dchi Wko. 

To cause to follow 

. . . chuckeko. 

Following 

••• dch^. 

Foot 

... pong. 

For 

bucluin {suffixed). 

To forget 

... roksiko. 

Forgetfulness 

... roksi. 

Fort 

. . . noghor. 

Fowl 

... kahuek. 

Fox 

poo.shi. 

Friend 

... dost. 

Friendship 

From 

... do.stf. 

r rAr Ar {lo inanimate) ; 

*** {lo animate objects ; sujffitxed) 

Frost 

... mcroj. 

Fruit 

... m<*wah. 

Fur 

... zush. 

Full 

... tip. 

Garde* n 

... goorzen. 

Generous 

... lut herdi. 

To get 

... Ieko. 

To get up 

... rupiko. 

Girl 

... koomoroo. 

To give 

diko. 

To go 

. . . btko. 

'I'o go out 

... bedibiko. 

Goats {collectively) 

... leshpai. 

He-goat 

... titch. 

She-goat 

... pai. 

Wild goat 

... mroi. 

God 

Kliudai. 

Gold 

sorum. 

Good 

... jum. 

Grape 

droch. 

Grass 

... josh. 

Gratitude 

... shukur. 

Great 

... lut. 

Green 

... s6z. 

To grieve 

... kroiko. 
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Gun 

... tooik. 

Gunpowder 

... w6s. 

Hail 

... kochuni. 

Hair 

... poor. 

Half 

... phutt. 

Hand 

. . • host. 

Righthand 

... horski host. 

Lefthand 

. . . koli host. 

Handle 

... gon. 

Happiness 

. . . khush&ni. 

Happy 

... khush. 

Hard 

. . . dung. 

Hare 

... gholdi. 

Hatred 

. . . muzir. 

Hawk 

. . . y oorj . 

Head 

. . . sor. 

Good health 

... tundroosti. 

To hear 

... kdri diko. 

Heart 

. . . herdi. 

Heat 

. . . pechi. 

The heavens 

... dsmdn. 

Heavy 

. . . khaiyi. 

Hen 

. . . istri kookoo. 

Herd 

... rom. 

Here 

. . . yah ; yerah ; haiyerah ; yoh. 

High 

... jung. 

Hollow 

... khdli. 

Home 

... door. 

Hope 

. . . oomed. 

To hope 

... oom^d koriko. 

Horse 

i.stor. 

Horse-shoe 

... ndl. 

Hot 

... petch. 

House 

khuttun. 

How 

. . , ketchah. 

How many 

... kundoori. 

How much 

... kundoori lot. 

Humble 

... djiz. 

Hunger 

... choowi. 

Hungry 

. . . choowt. 

Hundred 

... shor. 

To hunt 

... ishkdr koriko. 

Husband 

... mosh. 

Ice 

... y6s. 

Idle 

... kahdl 

If 

... wd,ghum. 

Illness 

... .chaiyek. 

In 

... undrCmi (suffixed). 
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Industrious 

... korumg&r. 

Infant 

... tsuck. 

Iron 

. . . chimoor. 

Kettle-drum 

... dummunft. 

To kick 

... pedingung dike. 

To kill 

... m^riko. 

King 

. . . mihter. 

• King’s son 

... mihter jow. 

Knee 

... zAnoo. 

Knife 

. . . kooten. 

To know 

... hush koriko. 

Knowledge 

... ukulmiii 

Lame 

... khutoo. 

Land 

. . . boom. 

Waste land 

... kuch. 

Language 

... looh. 

To laugh 

... hosiko. 

Lead 

... hAziz. 

To learn 

... rhichiko. 

To leave 

... Ukiko. 

Leg 

... d6k. 

To let go 

... Ifikiko. 

Level 

... l)arob<lr. 

Lie 

... ch^ng^k. 

Life 

... jun. 

Light (subs) 

,.. roshti. 

Light (adj.) 

... lots. 

Lightning 

... bilphukk. 

Like 

... ghonah. 

Lip 

... shoon. 

Little 

... tsuck. 

A little 

... kum. 

Liver 

... .shoghoon. 

Long 

... drung. 

To look at 

. . . poshiko. 

Love 

. . . yAr. 

To love 

... dosti koriko. 

Low 

pusl. 

Male 

... niri. 

Man 

... mosh. 

Young man 

... juwAn. 

Old man 

. . . zAroo. 

Mankind 

... roi. 

Marc 

... mAdiAn. 

Marriage 

... jAri. 

To measure 

... nimeko. 

Meat 

pushoor 

Medicine 

... illAj. 
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Mid-day 

Midnight 

Milk 

Mist 

Moon 

Newmoon 

Halfmoon 

Fullmoon 

Month 

Morning 

Moth 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouse 

Mouth 

To move {ini vans.) 

Much 

So much 

This much 

Mud 

Mulberry 

Muscle 

Music 

Must 

Nail (finger) 

Name 

Narrow 

Near 

Neck 

Nephew 

Never 

New 

Niece 

Night 

No ^ 

Nobody 

North 

Nose 

Not 

. Nothing 
Now 

Of 

Old 

On 

Open 

To open 

Or 

To order 
Out 


Khowar. 

. . granish. 

.. chooi barob&r. 

.. shtr. 

.. gert. 

.. muss. 

.. nogh. 

.. ph^tooki. 

.. pcLnjerush. 

.. muss. 

.. chooichi. 

.. yoorum ; postw&zur. 
.. nun. 

.. zom. 
kAlow. 
uppuck. 

.« kiji biko. 

.. boh. 

horoo burki. 
himoo burki. 

.. zah. 

.. m^rdteh. 

.« k^low' pusho. 
d 61 b 61 oo. 
bush. 

. . doghoor. 

•• nkm. 
turung. 

... shoi ; nussi. 

... gerdun. 

. .. nowis. 

... kyawdt di noh. 

... * nokh. 

. . . nowis. 

... chooi. 

... no. 

... kahnoh. 

. .. heppresha. 

. . . nussk&r. 

... neki. 

... kedrdkh noh. 

... hinisen. 

... o-{suffixed). 

^ . . pr^no. 

... ai ; sorA {suffixed). 
... hurt. 

... bicheriko. 

... yl 

bundeko. 

... beri {suffixed). 




Khowar. 


cxxxix 


To overthrow 

••• ch&ghaiko. 

Owl 

. . . boo. 

To be pained 

... chumiko. 

Palace 

... baipush. 

Partridge 

... kooloo. 

Peach 

g'rgii'ogh. 



j — 

Pigeon 

... kor. 

Pity 

... j4n polik. 

Place 

... jugA. 

To place 

. . . lekiko. 

Play 

... ishtuk. 

To play (a game) 

... ishtuk koriko. 

Pleasant tasting 

... zow^loo. 

To please 

•t« khush koriko. 

Pleased 

... pissun. 

To be pleased 

... khush biko. 

Plough 

... ki.shini. 

Point 

. . . poor. 

To pour 

... driko. 

Praise 

... siffut. 

Pride 

... tclk^boori. 

Prince 

... mihterjow. 

Princess 

... khoonzd joori. 

To produce 

... hostAr giko. 

To promise 

... wAfla koriko. 

Proud 

... tukdboor. 

To pull 

... jingaiko. 

Quail 

. . . berti. 

Quarrel 

... kut. 

Quarter 

, . . nuss. 

Queen 

khoonzA. 

To be quick 

. . . tuzzeko. 

Rainbow 

... drinliAno. 

Rain 

... boshik. 

Ram 

... wurkdlo. 

To read 

... reko. 

Ready 

. . . taiyAr. 

To receive 

lAko. 

Red 

... krooi. 

Relation 

... kumdAr. 

Relationship 

... kumdAri. 

To remember 

... herdt koriko. 

Remembrance 

... yAd. 

To return 

... Acheguriko. 

Rice 

... grinj. 



Khowar, 


.cxl 


Rich 

Ring 

To rise 

River 

Road 

Roof 

Rope 

Round 

Rough 

To run 

Sad 

Saddle 

Sand 

To say 

To search for 

To see 

Seed 

Self 

To sell 

To send 

To separate 

Servant 

Shadow 

Shame 

Sharp 

Sheep {collectively) 
Wild sheep 
Short 
Shoulder 
To shout 
Shut 
To shut 
• Side 

On this side 

On that side 

Alongside 

Sigh 

Silent 

Silver 

Sinew 

To sing 

Singing 

Sister 

To sit 

Skin 

Slave 

Sleep 

To sleep 

Sloping 

Slow 


khoow^tin. 

pulungusht. 

. rupiko. 

. sin. 

• pon. 
isprdz. 

. shim^ni. 

pindoroo. 

. shen. 

. deko. 

ghumgin. 

• hun. 

. shiighoor. 

. r^iko. 

. mushkiko. 

. loliko ; poshiko. 
.. bih. 

>• tun. 

• bizemiko. 

. wosh^ko. 

. noweriko. 

. shudder; duck. 

. ch^kh. 

. shurm. 

. tookunoo. 

. leshpai. 
ron. 

iskooldi. 
kootoo. 
kooj koriko. 

,, kori. 

. botiko. 

• troski. 

.. haiyawulti. 

. h^wulti. 

. prAshowulti . 

shdroo. 

. phik, 
drochum. 

. poi. 

. bush^ko. 

. bash6no. 

. ispoos^r. 

nishiko. 

. post. 

. maristun 
porik. 

. poriko. 

. koli. 

. kdh^l. 




Khowar. 


CXIl 


Small 

Smoke 

Smooth 

Snake 

Sneeze 

Snow 

Soft 

Solstice 

Somebody 

Something 

Son 

Sorrow 

Sound 

South 

Spade 

Spoon 

Spring 

To stand 

Star 

Stern 

Stone 

Storm 

Straight 

Strength 

Strong 

Stupidity 

Summer 

Sun 

Sweet 

Swift 

To swim 

Sword 


. tsuck. 

ki^shun. 

... ushipoko. 

. . . aiy . 

... ushtoorkik. 
... him. 

. . . plush. 

... yerwftn. 

... kah. 

... kedr^kh. 

... jow. 

... kuifai. 

. . . 

... yeppreshi. 
... bel. 

... kippini. 

... bosun. 

... rupiko. 

... i.stdri. 

. . . dung. 

. . . bot. 

... tofAn. 

. . . hosk. 

... koowdt. 

... koowdtin. 

. . . bckoo. 

... grishpoh. 

... yor 
... shirin. 

. . . tclroo. 

... usneko. 

... kong6r 


Tail 

To take 
To take away 
To take up 

To teach 

To tell 

That 

Then 

There 

Therefore 

These 

Thick 

Thin 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

This 

Thoes 


roon. 

dosiko. 

^liko. 

^j^ijkoriko. 

chich^ko. 

reko ; gush koriko. 

hess ; heh. 

huss^wdkt. 

herah ; terah. 

hAmoobuchun. 

hdmit. 

bosk. 

jokh. 

trushni. 

trushnA. 

haiy^. 

hct. 



Kkowar. 


cxiit 

Thought 

Throat 

To throw 

To throw down 

Thumb 

Thunder 

Thus 

Till 

Time 

Timid 

Tin 

To 

Toe 

Together 

To-morrow 

The day after to-morrow 
Two days after to-mor- 
row. 

Three days after to- 
morrow. 

Tongue 

Tooth 

Touch 

To touch 

Towards 

Treacherous 

Tree 

Truth 

Ugly 

Uncle (father’s brother) 

Uncle (mother’s brother) 

Under 

Unless 

Up 

Upright 

Valley 

Vein 

Very * . . 

Very well 

Village 

Vine 

Voice 

Vulture 

Wall 
Walnut 
Walnut tree 
Water 


khiy&l. 

book. 

petsiko ; dr^ko. 
driko. 

lotro chimoot. 

bumb^rush. 

himush. 

ti . ; btkdput. 

wdkt. 

boortwft. 

kalai. 

f r6td {suffixed). 

Cbte. 

chAmoot. 

ibiti. 

ping^chooi. 
plngL 
shoo ping^. 

ortiri. 

ligini. 

don. 

torik. 

toriko. 

wulti. 

fund. 

kun. 

hosk. 

durt. 

mik. 

moolla; moolto [stffixcd). 

bag^r. 

jung. 

hosk. 

gol ; ret, 

yuroo. 

boh. 

jum. 

deh. 

droch. 

h^w&z. 

bizbur. 

kclnj. 

je;I. 

birmogh. 

oogh. 




Khowar, 


cxiiii 


Water-mill 
Weak 
Weakness 
Wedding 
Week 
To weep 
West 
Wet 
What 

In what way 
Wheat 

When (interrog) 

When {relat.) 

Whence 

Where {interrog) 

Which 
White 
Whip 

Who {interrog) 

Why 
Wide 
Widow 
Widower 
Wife 
Wind 
Window 
Wine 
Winter 
Wise 
Wish 
To wish 
With 
Without 
Woman 
Old woman 
Young woman 
Wood 
Wool 

,, (pushum) 

Work 
To work 
The world 
To write 

Year 
Yellow 
Yes 

Yesterday 
The day before yester- 
day. 


khori. 

b^koowut. 

b^koowut. 

jM. 

sud buss. 

kuliko. 

dokodiko. 

zah. 

ky&kh. 

kctchdkfi. 

g6ni. 

kydwdt. 

huss^wAkt. 

koor&r. 

koorah. 

kih. 

ishpiroo. 

chighcz. 

kah. 

koh ; kyotd ; kyobuchun 
frdkh. 

\ves6roo. 

bok, 

gin. 

tsAlAkh doori. 

rcn. 

yomun. 

d^nfi. 

rai. 

rai koriko. 
sum (suffixed). 
we. 

kimeri. 

y&roo. 

choomootkir. 

dAr. 

pushp. 

murgulum. 

korum. 

korum koriko. 

dunyi. 

noowcshiko% 

yoorSln. 
zerch. 
di ; jum. 
oozen. 
dosh. 



cxliv Khowar. 


Numerals. 


1 t. 

2 joo. 

3 troi. 

4 chor. 

5 p6nch. 

6 choi. 

7 s5t. 

8 osht. 

9 nyon. 

10 josh. 

1 1 josh t. 

12 josh joo. 

13 josh troi. 

14 josh chor. 

15 josh p5nch. 

Once .1 b^r, &c. 

First . dwAlum. 


16 josh choi. 

17 josh s6t. 

18 josh osht. 

19 josh nyon. 

20 bisher. 

21 btsher J. 

30 bisher josh. 

40 joo bisher. 

50 joo bisher josh. 

60 troi btsher. 

70 troi btsher josh. 

80 chor btsher. 

90 chor btsher josh. 

100 sh6r. 

(No higher number.) 

Second . joowum. 

Third . troiyum, &c. 




APPENDIX I 


BUSHGALI. 

[Spoken by the Bushgalt Tribe of the Siah Posh^ 


Singular, Plural, 


I . . • 


. uns. 

wc . • 




imma. 

of me . 


. 1 

of us . 




imma. 

thou . 


. tu. 

you . 




sha. 

of thee . 


. too. 

of you . 




sha. 

he or she • 


. inner. 

they . 




umna. 

of him or her 


. in. 

' of them. 



. 

umna. 


SENTENCES. 


Come here : . . . 

Go . . . . • 

What is your name P . 
Whence have you come ? . 

Where are you going? 

Is this your horse P 

No, it IS my father’s horse . 

1 am hungry 
1 am not able 
1 do not know 
What do you want ? 

1 am much pleased with him 
He is stronger than him 


Ant uts. 

1 

Too nom kaz? 

Kwar sash 6 ? 

KwAr inji? 

In-n6 ooshp^ too saza ? 

Ncn tn tutt ooshpazd. 

1 owoti bissa. 

Na balam. 

Na zrenum. 

Kai wAgunji ? 

IniK* ta biefi Ich assa. 

Inne inne ta kaloower ass^. 



cxlvi 


Bushgali, 



VOCABULARY. 

To be able 


... enst^. 

Advice 


.. wirip shoh. 

Again 


warekti. 

Alive 


... shooweh. 

All 


... pareh. 

Always 


. . . parier 

Angry 


... mujeh 

To be angry. 


. . . mujegrd 

Apple 


. . . purreh. 

Apricot 


... tsiri. 

Arrow 


... kon. 

To ask 


... koodeik, imp. koodow. 

Asleep 


... wdron. 

Ass 


... k6re. 

Astonished 


. . . d^ir. 

Aunt (father’s s 

ister) 

... jenshnun (if older than father ^ ; kroin- 
shnun {if younger). 

„ (mother’s 

sister) 

jenshnun ; kroinshnun. 

Awake 


.«• pshoois. 

Back 


... piti. 

Bad 


... dtigger. 

Ikirley 


... rfts. 

Battle-axe 


kashe. 

To be 


. . . azcl. 

Beard 


... ddri. 

To beat 


winscl. 

Beautiful 


... shingra. 

Before 


pamuk. 

To begin 


papillestd, ipnp. papilli. 

Behind 


... pttper. 

Belly 


... kitull. 

To bind 


... gityd. 

Bird 


... mrungzeh. 

To bile 


ajingoodcl. 

Black 


... }l 

Blind 


... kfinr. 

Blood 


. . . loot. 

To blow 


... pibuss (?) 

Blue 


... kooger. 

Body 


... jtt.^ 

... utti. 

Bone 


Bow 


... dron. 

Bread 


. . . boott. 

To break 


imp, petto. 

To bring 


... owr^. 



Bushgalu 


cxlvii 


Brother 

... brl 

Bull 

. . . asheh. 

Butter 

nooni. 

I'o buy 

... gnussl4. 

To eall 

imp will 

Cat 

... pishush. 

Chair 

bAii. 

iCheek 

nuskcr. 

Children 

... permcr. 

To choose 

. . . chinl. 

Clean 

... adoolni. 

To clean 

. . . pak kar^t. 

Cloud 

. . niro. 

Cock 

ni kukkuk 

Cold 

... sliclleh. 

To come 

atsend.i 

Copper 

. . . deryoo. 

To count 

garey«i, imp garo 

Country 

■ 

Cow 

jioh. 

Crooked 

... skur. 

Crovv 

kor. 

Dagger 

. . . k*ltrci. 

Daily 

... parengcljer 

Dancing 

... nut. 

Darkness 

undereh. 

Daughter 

... ju. 

Day 

... g.ljcr. 

Mid-day 

. . , samogAjtjr. 

To-d.ay 

... shprukcijer. 

Dead 

... murreb. 

Deaf 

... asing^. 

Death 

... murrei^ 

Deceit 

... rnijun. 

Delicate 

... shi ngr.1. 

Destitute 

... fjarii). 

To die 

. , . nitlnt 

Difficult 

zor. 

Dirty 

<lugger. 

To do 

... kar«1, imp. kishi. 

Dog 

koori. 

To drink 

... ptyd. 

Dry 

... dari.ss. 

Ear 

kur. 

Earth 

pullul. 

Easy 

ascin. 

To eat 

... yenr^. 

Egg 

... ajow. 



cxlvfii 


Bushgalu 


Elbow 

• • • 

areptt. 

Enemy 

• • • 

dhshmun. 

Enough 

• • • 

bess. 

To escape 

• • • 

imp, moghoo. 

Evening 


shim. 

Exceedingly 

• • • 

bilook. 

Eye 

• • • 

achen. 

Face 

... 

nusker. 

To fall 


imp, ung^. 

Far 

• •• 

badur. 

Father 

• •a 

tutt. 

Fatigued 


gatrer. 

Fear 

• • • 

vidirik. 

F'eather 

« • • 

puttyoo. 

To fight 

• • • 

sooch kari. 

Finger 

• « . 

angiur. 

To finish 

... 

sangaiyi, hnp. wazingow. 

Fire 


angi. 

Flower 


push. 

Foolish 

• • • 

chiteh. 

Foot 

• • • 

kyur. 

Forehead 

• •• 

mun. 

Fort 

ft • • 

kullah. 

Fowl 

• 

kukkuk. 

Fox 

ft ft ft 

vrigi. 

Friend 

• • • 

solt. 

From 

• ft ft 

ti. 

Fruit 

... 

kuchoowich. 

Girl 


juk. 

To give 

• • • 

presti, imp, pitush. 

To go 


6nri. 

To go away 

• ft. 

gooA. 

Goat 

ft ft ft 

wuzzeh. 

God 

ft ft ft 

Imbri. 

Gold 

ft ft ft 

son. 

Good 

ft ft ft 

leh. 

Grand-father 

... 

wow. 

Grand-mother 

. • . 

waiy. 

Grape 

... 

druss. 

To grasp 

... 

gooti. 

Great 

••• 

61. 

Green 

... 

ntlen. 

Gun 

... 

tuppko. 

Hair 


jii. 

Half 

... 

echleh. 

Hand 

• » . 

doosht. 

Hard 


kugger. 

Head 

... 

sheh. 




Bushgaiu cxlix 

To hear 

... siingaiyi. 

Heart 

. . . zurreh. 

The Heavens 

... dih. 

Heavy 

. . . alungah. 

Hen. 

... ishtri kukkuk. 

Here 

... 4nt. 

High 

... ooreh. 

To hope 

... tummi. 

Horse 

... ooshp. 

Hot 

... tuppi. 

House 

... Amah. 

How 

... kaistch. 

How much 

.... kai kunj. 

Hungry 

... Utah. 

Husband 

... much. 

Ibex 

... mrang. 

ice 

shell. 

Immediately 

••• tupp tuch. 

Infant 

... Ati. 

Iron 

... chimoh. 

To kick 

. . . pAnwtd. 

To kill 

... jen.sA. 

Knee 

... zAn 

Knife 

... kuttah. 

To know 

... poor j A. 

Lame 

,,, kuter. 

Lead 

... tutch. 

To learn 

imp. remooksh6. 

To leave 

... nummustA, imp, nummoo. 

Life 

... shoon. 

Light (suds.) 

... r6ch. 

Light (ai/y.) 

. . . Ifiger. 

Lightning 

... pilsin. 

Lip 

... yusht. 

Long 

... dergrun. 

Loose 

... chilen. 

Low 

wureh. 

Maid 

... drooik. 

To make 

... karA, imp. kishi. 

Man 

... munchcr. 

Young man 

. . . loot. 

Old man 

... poordok. 

Mare 

... ishtri ooshp. 

Meat 

... anah. 

Melon 

... cArboozah. 

Mid-day 

... samogAjer. 

Mid-night 

... samorut. 




cl 


Buskgali. 


Milk 

... zooh. 

Moon 

... m^s. 

More 

. . . bilook. 

Morning 

... dullkeh. 

Mother 

nun. 

Mountain 

... dL 

Mouth 

... ashi. 

This much 

... inne gek. 

Naked 

... limungsten. 

Nail (finger) 

... n^chen. 

Name 

... nom. 

Near 

... torch. 

New 

. . . nooi. 

Night 

rudder. 

No 

nen. 

Noise 

chow. 

Nose 

nasiir. 

To ol)(. v 

... shldhl 

Of 


Oil 

anooh. 

Old 

pukulah. 

Only 

... gitok ti. 

To order 

... hukum prestd. 

Pain 

... brazen. 

To pant 

... shoshotind. 

Pear 

... tong. 

IMeased 

... sholik 

To be pleased 

... shotfnd. 

To pull 

/m/>. nooksow 

Quickly 

.. tup}) tuch. 

Rai n 

... ughul. 

Ram 

... ni. 

Red 

zerun. 

To remain 

/m/>. ootiow. 

Remaining 

pootiber. 

Rich 

urreh. 

River 

... nunni. 

Road 

... put. 

Rock 

Alwutl. 

To run 

... .u'hoonA. 

Sand 

syoo. 

T o say 

... kurrd. 

To see 

fishkr^. 

Seed 

... hi 

To sell 

... vretch konsd. 




Bushgalt. 


cli 


To send 

namii, imp, namoo. 

Servant 

shudder. 

Sheep 

well. 

Short 

moteh. 

Shoulder 

tAs. 

To show 

imp. warow. 

Sick 

brazower. 

Silver 

Aryoo. 

To sing 

imp. duminoo. 

Sister 

sus. 

To sit 

nijenstil. 

Skin 

goochum. 

Slave 

b<lri ; lowndoh. 

Sleep 

pshooik. 

I'o sleep 

pshooik kard. 

Slow 

dunger. 

Small 

permustuk. 

Smoke 

dy um. 

Snow 

zim. 

Soft 

wiogh. 

Son 

puthr.* 

Sorry 

boodabuss. 

Star 

rishtah. 

Stone 

wutt. 

Straight 

shtull. 

Strong 

leh. 

Sun 

soo. 

Swift 

shatrpinoh. 

Sword 

turwach. 

That 

soor. 

There 

dki. 

Thirsty 

opik. 

This 

inne. 

I'o throw 

imp. a>hoo. 

Thunder 

oodrun. 

Tight 

dren. 

Toe 

angiiir. 

1'o-morrow 

rlullkinkdjr r. 

Tongue 

dits. 

'rooth 

dool. 

'Free 

kunnah. 

Trouble 

guttren. 

Ugly 

duggerker. 

Uncle (father’s brother) 

jenshtutt (if older thati father) 
shtutt (ij younger). 

Uncle (mother’s brother) 

mum. 


In this instance the tk is pronounced as in English, 



Buskgalu 


clit 

Very 

Village 

Voice 

Walnut 
Water 
In this way 
In that way 
Weak 
Wet 
What 
Wheat 

When (interrog.) 
Where {inter rog,) 
White 

Who ijnterrog.) 

Why 

Wife 

Wind 

Wise 

To wish 

Woman 

Old woman 

Wood 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 

Young 


... bilook. 

... gr&m. 

.#• kot. 

... yamun. 

... owgh. 

... kittok ti. 

... soorokti. 

. . . tatrer. 

,,, zilleh. 

... kai. * 

... gom. 

. . . kooi. 

. . . kwer. 

. . . kashtr. 

... kdcht. 

... ki. 

... shtri. 

... dummoo. 

... kshuleh. 

••• mujjen konsd. 
... juker. 

••t poordik. 

... dow. 

... adr. 

... lugien. 

... duskdjer. 

... lut. 


Bushgali, 


cliii 


Ntifnerals. 


I 

ek. 


iS 

ash tits. 

2 

du. 



nits. 

3 

tre. 


20 

witsi. 

4 

shtah. 


21 

witsco. 

5 

poch. 


22 

wits-a-du. 

6 

shoh. 


3« 

vvits-a-diits. 

7 

soot. 


3* 

wits-a-yenits. 

8 

onsht. 


40 

duwits 

9 

noon. 


50 

diiwils-a-duts. 

lO 

duts. 


60 

trewits. 

1 1 

yen its. 


70 

trewils-a-diils. 

12 

dits. 


80 

shtah wits. 

*3 

trits. 


90 

shtah wits-a-diits. 

M 

shtrils. 


100 

poch ul si. 

15 

pachits 


200 

duts witsi. 

16 

shits. 


i 40r) 

haz/ir. 

17 

sat its. 






once 

i'WVV 




t\vi( r 

duwri . 




tliri< c 

i rrwn 




APPENDIX J 


YIDGHAH. 


Spoken in the upper part of the Ludkho valley, and in Mttnjan. 


DECLENSIONS. 


Singular, 

Norn, a house . 

Gen, of a house 
Dat, to a house 
Acc, a house . 

Abl, from a house . 


kye. 

ky6 

na ky^-en. 
kyfi 

zc kye-cn. 


houses 
of houses . 
to houses . 
houses 
from houses 


Plural, 

ky6-i. 
ky6-i. 
na k^c-ef. 
kye*i. 
ze ky6-cf. 


Norn. 

a horse . 

. yasp. 

horses 

Gen, 

of a horse 

. yasp. 

of horses . 

Dat. 

to a horse 

. na y<isp-cn. 

to horses . 

Aac. 

a horse . 

. yasp. 

horses 

Abl, 

from .'1 horse . 

ze yasp-en. 

from horses 


yasp-i. 
yasp-i. 
na yasp-ef. 
yasp-i, 
ze yasp-ef. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat, 

Acc, 

Abl. 

I . . . 

. zoh 

mun 

namun 

vamun 

jamun. 

thou 

too 

toh 

natoh 

vitoh 

jitoh. 


f yoh n. 

amun n. 

numun n. 

vum n. 

jumun ;i. 

he, she or it . 

.5 woh d. 

eyen d. 

neyen d. 

veh d. 

jeyen d. 


t hooroh r. 

awun r. 

nowun r. 

voh r. 

jowun r. 

we 

, mnkh 

amAkh 

nomakh 

vomakh 

jam^kh. 

you 

. maf 

a maf 

nom&f 

vom&f 

jam&f. 

r yeh n. 

^muf ft. 

numuf n. 

vumuv n 

jumuv n. 

they 

. j weh d. 

aiyef d. 

neyef d. 

vev d. 

jev d. 

t hooreh r. 

o-of r. 

no-of r. 

vov r. 

jo-ov r. 


//, r stand for near ^ distant^ remote. There are no distinctions 
of gender. 
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Conjugation of the verb ‘'To Strike.** 

Infinitive Moon. 

Present, Past. 

to strike .... jiali. to have struck . . jiah bush. 

Participles. 

^ Present, Past. 

striking di<S. having struck . . jioh. 

Indicativk 
Presen t Fit tn re . 

Singular, Plural. 

1 am striking or will strike dahum. we are striking, or will strike . dahum. 
thou art striking or wilt strike deh6. you arc striking, or will strike dahuf. 

‘’‘'strike'”' “ '^“1 


Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 


I was striking . 

, il-ermstum.j 

we were striking 

, jl-erstum. 

thou wert striking 

, jt-tslct. 

you were striking . 

. jf-efstef. 

he, she or it was striking 

. jf-erstoh. 

they were sinking . 

. jl-etstct. 


Pluperfect. 


1 had struck 

jigum vioh. j 

we had struck 

jigum vioh. 

thou hadst strucit 

jiga vioh. 

you h.ad struck 

jiguf vioh. 

he, she or it had struck 

ji-vioh. 

they had struck 

jf-vioh. 


Perfect. 


1 struck 

jl-CIU. i 

we struck 

jf-em. 

thou struckest . 

jtl. 1 

you struck 

jl-ef. 

he, she or it struck . 

jtph. 

they struck . 

jf-ct. 


Prccterite. 


I have struck . 

jigum. 

we have struck 

jigum. 

thou hast struck 

jiget. 

you have struck 

jiguf. 

he, she or it has struck 


they have struck 

jf-d. 


Imperative 

Moon. 


Singular. 


Plural, 


strike thou 

diht% 

strike you . 

dihe. 

let him, her or it strike . 

dihe. 

let them strike . 

dihd. 


The passive voice is formed by the use of the auxiliary verb 
kshtyah “ to go,” as ; jiah kshiyah “ to be struck.” 

The interrogative is formed by adding « to the verb in all its 
forms. 

[Note. — T he above does not exhaust all the forms of the verb; but they an; the only 
ones of the correctness of which 1 could be sure.] 
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Yidghak. 


Present Future of the verb Shooah “ To Become.’* 

Singular » Plural, 

1 become shorn. we become . . , shorn 

thou bepomest . shoo-tt. you become . . shof. 

he^ she or it becomes shoo-it. they become • • shot. 


Present tense of the verb Astah “To Be.” 


Singular. Plural, 


1 am 


astet. 

we are 

astet. 

thou art 


astet. 

you are 

astet. 

he, she or it is 

astet. they are 

Past tense used with both verbs. 

astet. 

1 was or became 


bfm. 

we were or became 

bfum. 

thou wast or becamest 

btt. 

you were or became 

bf-if. 

he, she or it was, or 

became 

bfoh. 

they were or became 

M-it. 


SENTENCES. 


1. What is your name P 

2. This is my brother. 

3. My brother has two good horses. 

His sword is better than mine. 

1 want to go to my home. 

6. How far is it from here P 

7. It is twenty days* journey. 

8. 1 told him that 1 could not ^ome to- 

day. 

g. What do you want ? 

10. Why do you ask me this 

11. 1 can run faster than he can. 


Toh n&m ches mtn. 

Moh mun vrai mtn. 

Mun vraiyen loh ghushd yaspi astet. 
Kyen kugoren mun k^or ghush^ astet. 
Na kye-en kshiyah muns lmiy 41 astet. 
Ze moloh chemin looroh astet. ' . 
Muntroh padoh wfstoh mtkh. 

Mun nowun ishtum zoh door iigoyah 
chi wizidum. 

NMoh koyi raist.* 

loo moh v«^mun cht ptstei. 

Zoh eyen ttz ghnzum. 


A corruption of rai astvt. 
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VOCABULARY. 


To be able 

wizidah. 

Above 

boorghoh. 

Abuse 

dstian. 

To abuse 

dstiah kerah. 

Accustomed 

ddet. 

Acid 

trishpoh. 

After (place) 

shpuchin. 

After (time) 

hdd. 

Again 

dir. 

To airrce 

kdhul kerah. 

Air 

howl 

Alive 

zindoh. 

All 

dinbd. 

Alone 

ifkfgoh. 

Alongside of 

pechiruiii. 

Although 

wdhgumki. 

Amongst 

dukomuluii. 

And 

oo. 

Anger 

khuiToh. 

Angry 

kyahijr. 

To be angry 

kvah^r kerah. 

Another 

dir. 

Answer 

joowfth. 

To answer 

joowAb kerah. 

Ant 

inoorghoh. 

Anxiety 

likir. 

Anxious 

tikiri. 

Apple 

dinootioh. 

Apricot 

einre 

Ann 

lust. 

Arms (weapons) 

yan'lkh. 

'I'o arrive 

rdsuili. 

Arrow 

k1s|)ikli. 

'I'o ask 

jiistal:. 

'I'o ask for 

deliah. 

Asleej) 

towdduni. 

Ask 

khoroh. 

Astonished 

hair/in. 

Aunt (father's sister) 

kokoh. 

,, (mother's sister) ... 

k(»k lughdoh. 

Autumn 

paiz. 

Awake 

jihiiii. 

Away 

lok. 

Back 

pishchoh. 

Bad 

dolk ; iiashker. 

Bariev 

yershivoh. 
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Yidghah. 


Battle-axe 

.... toower. 

To be 

... ^tah. 

Bear 

.... yersh. 

Beard 

... ydrzoh. 

To beat 

... jtah. • 

Beautiful 

... soordti. 

Because 

... chemin. 

To become 

. . . shooah. 

Before (time) 

... pirob. 

Before (place) 

. . . psdroh. 

To begin 

... duftah. 

Behind* 

... boorgoh. 

Belly 

. . . oojut. 

Below* 

. . . ps^roh. 

Between 

... domulun. 

'Fo bind 

... troghdah. 

Bird 

. . . zorzoh. 

To bite 

ii^ghuvdah. 

Bitter 

... tulkh. 

Black 

... noroh. 

Blind 

. . . yAdh<5. 

Blood 

... inoh. 

To blow 

... phooah. 

Blue 

... dkshin. 

Blunt 

... inighioh. 

Body 

... touch. 

Bone 

... yestoh. 

To be born 

... kjistah. 

Both 

... fbeli 

Bow 

... droon. 

Boy 

. . . poor. 

Brain 

... m&ghs. 

Brass 

... miss. 

Brave 

... bdhAdur; poordul 

Bread 

... nughun. 

To break 

. . , vristchah. 

Breast 

... fuz ; ischmah. 

Breath 

... doin. 

Brick 

. . . ushtoo. 


Bride 

Bridegroom 
Bridle 
Bridge 
To bring 
Broad 

To be broken 

Brooch 

Brother 


shdbok. 

^vldn. 

y^yah. 

4vrah. 

ookwah. 

vristchah kshiyah. 

ch^moh. 

vrai. 


♦ The words for ahovi and behind arc idenlical, so also are those for below and 
before, , 



Brown 

Bull 

Bullet 

To burn {irapts.) 

To burn {intrans.) 

I'o burv 

But 

Butter 

Butterfly 

Business 

To buy 

By 

To call 

Camel 

Careless 

Cat 

Charm 

Cheek 

Chin 

To choose 

Clean 

Clothes 

Cloud 

Cock 

Cold 

Colour 

To come 

To converse 

Copper 

Corner 

Four-corncrccl 

Corpse 

I'o cough 

Cough 

'fo count 

Courage 

Cow 

Crooked 

Crow 

Cultivation 
Custom 
To cut 

Dagger 
Dany 
To dance 
Dark 
Daughter 
Day ' 

Mid-day 


Yidghah. 
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, . . boodeki. 

. . . ky&kh. ' 

... pish. 

. .. piifah. 

... guvdah. 

... dizdah. 

... i<mah. 

. . . muskoh. 

... kotiah. 

... hort. 

... sodah kerah. 

. . . z4 ; ze (/ rcfixed ) . 

ooshAwah. 

... shturoh. 

. . . bt fikir. 

... pishkoh. 

. . . tooniAr. 

... kelikoh. 

... zAnakh. 

... chuvdah. 

... p.igh/gholi. 

... chupun ; weroh. 

... migh. 

... iier kirch. 

yokh. 

... rung. 

... cigoyah. 

... gu{Klah. 

... Toh. 

shungah. 

chflrboorsh. 

... jussiit. 

... khiitah. 

... kofah. 

yooinrali. 

... hinnit. 

... ghowoh. 

,,, chop. 

khun. 

... zirahclt. 

. . . dustoor. 

... turdah. 

... mamoodighoh. 

... mtsh mish. 

... driivdah. 

... tiroh. 

... lughdoh. 

... mfsh;mikh. 

... mishcn. 
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To-day 

Dead 

Deaf 

Death 

Deceit 

To deceive 

Dew 

To die 

Difficult 

Dirty 

To aivide 

To do 

Dog 

Door 

Dove 

Dream 

To drink 

Doim 

Dry 

Dust 


... door^ 

... mooroh. 

. . . ghoo. 

... mdrgh. 

... fun. 

... fun jiah. 

... prejgft. 

... moorah. 

... inushki). 

. . . budrooyi. 

. . . bftghdah. 

... kerah. 

... plv. 

... Kivor. 

... migyah ; kumri. 
... kooviin. 

... shiimdah. 

... doombmoh. 

... ushk. 

... kutter. 


Ear 
Earth 
The earth 
Earthquake 
Easy 
To cat 

Empty 

Enerfiy 

Equal 

To escape 

Evening 

Everything 

Ewe 


Eye 


ghoo. 

ghon>i. 

Ztlmin. 

moqjevt. 

Hskcln. 

khoorah. 

orgooh. 

reze. 

khAli. 

dushmun. 

vesputch. 

rustah. 

shrill. 

hclrehiz. 

inoowogh. 

chum. 


Face 
Family 
To fall 
Far 

Fat (siifis.) 

Fat {at/j.) 
Father 

'Fo be fatigued 
Fear 
To fear 
Feather 
To feed 
Female 



rooi 

chestah. 

looroh. 

suhrim. 

luiuluk. 

tutt. 

pokhiiftah. 

tors. 

duriyah. 

poona. 

korovdah. 

shioh. 




Fight • 

To^ fight 
Finger 
.To finish 
Fire 
First 

Fish 

Flour 

Flower 

Foolish 

Foot 

For 

Forehead 

To forget 

To forgive 

Fort 

Fowl 

Fox 

Friend 

T9 frighten 

From 

Fruit 

Full 

Garden 

Girl 

To give 

To go 

To go out 

H e-goat 

She-goat 

Wild goat 

Gold 

(jopd 

Grape 

Grandfather 

Grass 

Great 

Green 

Grief 

To grieve 

^Gun 

Gunpowder 

Hail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Right band 
Haidle ‘ 


Ttdghah: 


. . . difah. 

... diftah. 

. . . ogushtchoh. 

... kulis kerah. 

. . . yoor. 

... ilwul. 

... k6p. 

... y&rah. 

... gul. 

... bWkil. 

... pelloh. 

... nA {prefixed). 

... pish^neh. 

. . . permistchah. 

. . . Dukshindd keralu 
... lizokh. 

... keryoh. 

... roosoh. 

... dost. 

... duroh wuvdah. 

... zc ; zd (prefixed). 

... mcWil. 

... pur. 

... bfighd. 

luglidoh. 

... Hal 
... k.shiy<ah. 

... koochah. 

... (irghdmoh. 

... vizoh. 

... nukchir; shunioiui.l ; trowoo. 
... tilld. 

... ghush<?. 

agidroh. 

... p.ip. 

... oosh. 

... Cistur. 

... sovz. 
ghoni. 
ghuinzali. 

... tufuk. 

. . . d&rooi. 

nioorghik. 

... poghoh. 

... mm. 

. . . lust. 

... horzooh lust. 

... chop lust. 

... dustoh. 


clxi 
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Happiness 

Hard 

Hare 

Hawk 

Head 

Healthy 

I'o hear 

Heart 

Heavy 

Hen 

Here 

High 

Honey 

Hope 

Horse 

Horse-shoe 

Hot 

House 

How 

How many 

How much 

Hunger 

Hungry 

Hundred 

Husband 

Ice 

If 

To be ignorant 
111 

'I'o be ill 
Illness 
111 

Infant 

Iron 

To join 
To jump 
Justice 

Kettledrum 
To kick 
To kill 
King 
Knee 
To kneel 
Knife 
To know 


... feryoh* 

... ghushi. 

... sukt. 

... sigh. 

... puz. 

. . . poosir. 

... tdzghoh. 

... do^ujah. 

... zil. 

... ghdrkh. 

... kiryoh. 

... mi\6; moloh. 

. . . bilund. 

... agibtn. 

. . . hoomit. 

••• yasp. 

... chowli. 

... pich. 

... ky6. 

... chemin. 

... chund. 

... chund. 

... wAkhr&kh. 

. . . ooshii. 

... shor. 

. . . shfoh. 

... Idksir. 

. . . wihguin. 

... bidkei shooah. 
... lorooh. 

... lorooh shooah. 
... lorovoh. 

; dir. 

, . . rizA. 

... rispin. 

... juftah. 

••• ustuschah. 

... insuf. 



Lame 


shell. 


Yidghah. 
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Language 
To laugh 
Lead 

Leaf of a tree 
To learn 
To leave 



Life 


Light 

Light (adj.) 
Lightning 
Like 
Lip 

A little 

Liver 

Long 

Loose 

To lose 

Low 

Maid 
To make 
Male 
Man 

Young man 

Old man 

Mare 

To marry 

Marriage 

To measure 

Meat 

Medicine 

Melon 

Mid-day 

Midnight 

Milk 

Mill 

To mix 

Moon 

Month 

More 

Morning 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouse 

Mouth 

To move (trans) 
To move (intrans.) 
Much 
So much 


... zal>&n. 

... khudiyah. 

... k^lub. 

. . . punuk. 

... wiiksah. 

... lAkrah. 

... pishchcn. 

. . . ehopt. 

... jin. 

... arungoh. 

... subuk. 

... aroonwoh. 

... inooilik. 

... pirshik. 

... kestah. 

... jiger. 

... viii. 
wussi. 

... irilnivilali. 

. . . post. 

... chimitkeryoh. 

... ktTJih. 

. . . ner. 
merer. 

• •• joowcin. 

... >!or. 

... maiyighoh. 

... wilkh kerah. 

... wdlkh. 

... muvdah. 

... ghush. 
d&rooi. 

... kirbooze. 

... niisheii. 

... kshowoh bariber. 
kshiri. 
khirwoh. 

... vidighdah. 

... mognoh. 

iiioogh. 

... ziit^:. 

. . . siher. 

. . . nitioh. 

. . . pefer. 

... perkh. 

. . . pookhor. 

... inoojivdah. 

... inooghdah. 

... jihin. 

... harooni. 
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This much 

. . . yendah. 

Mulberry 

... mcretch. 

Muscle 

... buzgah; iltrah. 

Music 

... doomimighab. 

Naked 

... shilokh. 

Nail (finger) 

... andkn^. 

Name 

... n&m. 

Near 

. . . ndsdik. 

Neck 

... shilleh. 

Never 

... h^ch kuloh nab. 

New 

... nooe. 

Night 

kshowoh. 

No 

... nah. 

Nobody 

... kidichi, acc» vokohehi. 

Noise 

... h^wAz. 

Nose 

... fiskoh. 

Not 

... chi. 

Nothing 

... hech kuch. 

Now 

... wuss. 

Of 

... i. 

Old 

... zor ; telt. 

On 

... in«ll ; skoli. 

Only 

... fukut. 

Open 

... kushAdah. 

1'o open 

... wiyetah. 

Oppression 

. . . zilm. 

'Fo order 

... hukuni kerah* 

Out 

... dokuchoh. 

Path 

pAdoh. 

Pain 

. . , Iorov\i . 

Partridge 

... jorjoh. 

Pear 

... kyoghoh. 

Perhaps 

... tyah. 

Pigedn 

ko-woo. 

7'o place 

... ustaiyah. 

Plain 

... pistoh. 

Play 

... khudi. 

To play (a t!:auie) 

. . . khudiyah. 

i>leased 

khush. 

I'o be pleased 

... ferioh shooah. 

Plough 

... sporoh. 

To pK)ugh 

... sporoh kerah. 

Point 

... sor. 

Poor 

... ghArtb. 

To praise 

... shah bAsh. kerah. 

To prepare 

... rtvAr kerah. 

' Pride ^ 

... tAkAboori. 

Promise 

. . . wAdoh. 
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To promise 

• • • 

w&doh kerdah. 

Proud 

• • • 

takiboor. 

To pull 

... 

kistchah. 

Queen 

. . • 

hunz&ghoh. 

Quick 

... 

jelt. 

Rain 


novoh. 

Ram 

. . . 

pleshyeh. 

To read 

• •• 

ishtafi. 

Ready 

. . , 

t^;yA.r. 

To receive 

... 

priviah. 

To recognize 

... 

wizidah. 

Red 

. . . 

surkoh. 

I'o remain 


oozaivah. 

Remaining 

. . . 

bush. 

To rememoLT 


V^l kerah. 

To return 

... 

ghostchah. 

Rice 


shdli. 

Rich 


dowlutinuiui. 

Ring 


pergushchuh. 

Ringlets 

... 

kujkah. 

Ripe 

... 

pishai. 

River 

... 

d^rivow. 

Road 

• •• 

pddoh. 

Rock 

... 

usturgher. 

Roof 


is chi k. 

Rope 


tunow. 

Rotten 


fshi. 

Round 


perwdkiii. 

To run 

... 

gh.lzdah. 

Saddle 


puliin. 

Sand 


sigioh. 

To search 

. . . 

t«msh kerah. 

To see 

... 

ujiindi ; li.stcfiah. 

Seed 


tooghvini. 

Self 


koyah. 

I'o sell 

... 

peristah. 

T o send 


khuzdah. 

To separate 

.. . 

wettah. 

Servant 

. . . 

shiiddi. 

Shadow 

. • . 

sdghoh. 

Shame 


sherm. 

Sharp 

... 

turghoh. 

Sheep (collect,) 

... 

pleshyi. 

Short 

... 

kookyoh. 

Shoulder 


sikvdoh. 

To show 

... 

nish&n kerah. 

Shut 

. . . 

hot. 

Sick 


loruvi. 
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On this side 

On that side 

Sigh 

Silent 

Silver 

Sinew 

To sing 

Sister 

To sit 

Skin 

Sky 

Slave 

Sleep 

Tp sleep 

Slow 

Small 

Smoke 

Snake 

Sneeze 

Tp sneeze 

Snow 

Soft 

Some 

Somebody 

Son 

Sorry 

To Sparkle 

Spoon 

To speak 

Spring 

Tp stand 

Star 

Stone 

Storm 

Straight 

Strength 

Strong 

Suitable 

Summer 

Sun 

Sweet 

Swift 

Sword 

Tail 
To take 
To take hold 
To take up 
To teach 
To tell 
That 


Tidghiih. 

U . moloh ; skftkirah. 
... oloh ; skimkirah. 
... hdzi. 

kh&mosh. 

... rup6oh. 

... righoh. 

... f^tkah. 

... yikhoh. 

... nidstah. 

... kuruss. 

... asmtnoh. 

... hudd^. 

... loghdt. 

... loghddah. 

... k^hl ; shuni. 

... rtzah. 

... loof. 

A* 

... IJ. 

... Ichirfoi. 

... khirfah. 

... Sverfoh. 

. . . molaim. 

. . . kustah, 

... kidi- ; /7rr. vokoh. 
... pooser. 

••• kuflbh. 

lipessah. 

. . . kufchi. 

... gupjiah. 

... psidfoh. 

... j^jah, 

... sittAreh. 

. . . gher. 

. . . toofcin. 

. . . hoorzook. 

...’ koowut. 
zool. 

. . . munasib. 

... Wclroh. 

. . . mtri. 

. . . kshunt. 

... ielt ; tund ; tiz. 

. . . kugor. 

... lum. 

... ghordah. 

... futtah. 

... borghah. 

wuksalL 
... ishtah. 

,,, woh. 
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That (relaf,) 

There 

Thicic 

Thin 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

This 

Throat 

To throw 

Thumb 

Thunder 

Thus 

Tight 

Time 

To 

Toe 

Together 

To-morrow 

The day after to-morro\ 

Tongue 

Tooth 

Towards 

Tree 

To try 

Trouble 


zoh. 

hoor4. 

lovs. 

tunkft ; dolk. 
trishp. 
tri^hn^. 
moh. 

ghordoghoh. 

lughddah.^ 

niruiigusKt. 

tinder. 

niulmm. 

troffhoh. 

wikt. 

ni {prefixed)^ 

ogiishtchoh. 

yoojfe. 

yimoh. 

woyoo yinioh. 

zcvir. 

lud. 

kirah. 

drikht. 

asmuii kerah. 

nuishikit. 


Ugly ... budrooyi. 

Uncle (father's brother) hai. 

Uncle (mother's brother) hai. 

Under ... shtihan. 


Valley 

Vein 

Very 

Very well 
Village 
Vine 
Voice 


durrah. 

rcrik. 

jihin. 

ghush6. 

Urnoh. 

agidroh, 

ushtum, 


Wall 

Walnut 

Water 

Weak 

To weep 

West (sunset) 

Wet 

What 

Wheat 

When [inter rog.) 
Where [inter rog.) 
White 


... khaiyoh. 

... oghoozoh. 

... yowgh. 

... sust. 

... khshiyah. 

... mighrib. 

... khust. 

... koyi ; tsi ; ches. 
... ghidum. 

... kuloh. 

• 4 . koo j kshoo. 

... spt. 


clxvil 




Who, {intertog^ 

Whv 

WWow 

Widower 

Wife 

Wind 

Window 

Wine 

Wing 

Winter 

Wise 

Wish 

With 

Within 

Without 

Wolf 

Woman 

Old woman 

Wood 

Wool 

Work 

Wound 

To write 


chintph. 

kyum. 

... cut. 

Iwosofoh. 

i^loh* 

#. wppiUi. 

ii. derbuchoh. 

... bSghmuz. 

••• vcrzghoh. 

... zemist4n. 

... Iftnawoh. 

... rai. 

... \i;\6 {pre^xeii)^ 

dekheh. 

... 

... wKlrgh. 

... jin^oh. 

... zorikoh. 

... skut. 

... pum. 

... horkun. 

... zokhm. 

... nooishah. 


Year 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 

Th^ day before yesterday 


s&loh. 

ztt. 

6 . 

uztr. 

shirizcn. 

joowAn. 





elites 


X yop, 

% lob. . 

3 shiiroi 

4 chtr. 

5 p&nsh. 

6 ookshoh, 

7 ivdoh. 

8 ^shchor. 

9 no. 

10 luss. 

1 1 luss*yoo. 

12 luss-ioh. 

1 3 luss-shikrol 

14 luss-chtr. 


Numerals: 

15 luss-p&nsK. 

16 lusS-ooksholi. 
luss^yivdoh. 

t8 loss-ylshchor. 
X9 luss-no. 
ao wtstoh. 

21 wfstyoo. 

30 wtst-oo-luss. 

40 loh wist. 

30 loh wtst-oo-luss. 
60 shurot wtst. 

80 “ chtr wtst. 

I^OQ shor. 
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